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BRITAIN— 

ISLAND  OR  EMPIRE? 

By  Frederick  Hammond 

Serious  disagreement  obviously  exists  in  Parliament  and 
among  the  people  of  Great  Britain  as  to  the  essential 
principle  on  which  the  last  General  Election  was  fought 
and  exactly  on  what  basis  the  present  so-called  National 
Government  is  in  power.  If  we  consider  only  the  election 
announcements  of  some  of  the  party  leaders,  it  might  be 
considered  that  the  election  was  won  on  the  principle  of 
giving  a  certain  body  of  prominent  politicians  a  mandate  to 
save  the  country  economically.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
Members  of  Parliament  hold  that  the  election  was  fought 
on  the  principle  of  a  mandate  to  restore  the  balance  of  trade 
and  save  the  country  by  every  means  in  their  power,  including 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  and  practice  of  a  system  of 
tariffs.  Granted  that  each  group  is  equally  sincere,  what  is 
to  decide  the  issue  ? 

If,  soon  after  the  resumption  of  Parliament,  and  well  before 
the  submission  of  the  Budget,  the  principle  of  tariffs,  whether 
called  preferential  or  protective,  be  not  adopted,  and  an 
actual  beginning  made  by  levying  of  some,  at  least,  specific 
duties  on  imports,  then  the  issue  must  immediately  be  joined. 
It  would  be  as  unfair  to  Britain  as  to  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain 
to  leave  this  matter  open  until  the  Budget ;  Parliament  would 
shirk  its  duty  if  ii  did  not  deal  with  the  essential  matters  upon 
which  the  Budget  must  be  based.  If  there  should  be  any 
delay  or  equivocation  about  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
tariffs  or,  the  principle  being  definitely  accepted,  putting  in 
effect  some  of  the  more  obvious  tariff  provisions,  then  a  spiritual 
trial  will  have  to  be  faced  and  a  decision  reached  by  most  of 
the  Members  of  Parliament.  For,  after  all,  the  people  of 
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Britain  will  hold  the  individual  Members  of  Parliament 
responsible  for  the  composition  and  actions  of  the  Government. 
Parliament  is,  of  course,  as  responsible  to  the  people  as  the 
Government  is  to  Parliament. 

Those  Members  who  believe  they  were  elected  on  a  principle 
of  an  absolutely  unlimited  mandate  for  a  Government  com¬ 
posed  of  certain  party  leaders,  are  doubtless  in  a  happy 
position  :  for  they  can  quite  rightly  consider  that  the  risk 
and  responsibility  have  already  been  undertaken  by  the 
people.  But  those  Members  who  have  in  their  election 
addresses  preached  tariff  and  protection  of  British  industry 
are  in  a  sorry  state.  Are  their  support  and  allegiance  due 
primarily  to  their  party  leader  for  the  time  being,  or  to  the 
voters  who  elected  them  }  Are  they  bound  by  their  election 
promises — or  by  some  undefined,  perhaps  indefinable,  “  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Agreement  ”  among  certain  party  leaders  ? 

It  is  inbred  in  British  men  and  women  to  remain  loyal 
to  their  leader.  It  is  also  inbred  to  keep  their  word,  when 
given  ;  and  thereby  not  to  betray  their  people  and  their  God. 

Very  soon  after  these  words  are  in  print,  if  not  before, 
those  Members  of  Parliament  who  have  not  already  made 
their  decision  will  be  compelled  to  do  so.  Whether  the 
majority  will  finally  decide  for  the  open  mandate,  or  a  mandate 
conditioned  by  and  including  preferential  tariffs,  we  cannot 
say.  But  in  any  case  the  issue  should,  and  doubtless  will,  be 
pressed  home  despite  all  possible  attempts  to  delay  by  appeals 
to  sentiment  or  juggling  with  Parliamentary  procedure. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  it  seems  probable,  that  a  new  election 
will  not  be  required  ;  easier  by  far  the  resignation  of  a  few 
Ministers,  however  highly  placed.  But  far  better  a  new 
election  than  the  continuance  of  the  inactivity  which  has 
characterised  the  National  Government  up  to  this  time. 
Whether  the  people  of  Britain  have  decided  in  favour  of  tariffs 
may,  possibly,  be  open  to  question.  But  that  they  want 
definite  action  coupled  with  positive  leadership  is  clear.  This, 
at  least,  is  a  plain  mandate.  If  the  present  Parliament  is  not 
capable  of  choosing  a  Government  to  carry  it  out,  then  Britain 
will  have  to  elect  a  Parliament  that  will. 
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Industrial  over-development  has  occurred  in  all  the  larger 
nations — Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Germany,  even 
France,  though  the  latter  has  had  constantly  before  it  the  ideal 
balancing  of  industry  and  agriculture,  and  most  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  that  ideal  balance.  The  Free  Traders  seem  to  believe 
that  the  old  British  supremacy  of  foreign  trade  will  come 
again.  It  will  never  come  under  present  conditions.  Britain 
was  the  first  nation  thoroughly  to  adopt  the  industrial  system, 
and  for  generations  almost  monopolised  the  field.  Now  the 
conditions  are  very  different.  Germany  became  industrialised 
between  1871  and  1914  ;  and  in  the  last  few  years  has  spent 
about  a  thousand  million  pounds  in  improving  her  mechanical 
and  commercial  equipment.  And  so  with  the  smaller  nations. 
Each  has  been  transformed  industrially  and  both  the  larger 
and  the  smaller  have  sought  and  are  seeking  foreign  markets. 
Where  are  all  these  foreign  markets  to  be  found  ?  Nowhere, 
for. most  nations.  For  the  markets  in  the,  as  yet,  partially 
industrialised  countries  are  ever  being  supplied  in  an 
increasing  extent  by  the  development  of  industry  within 
the  country  itself ;  the  development  being  fostered 
assiduously  and  jealously  by  the  now  almost  universal  tariff 
walls. 

Any  attempted  recovery  by  Britain  of  her  old  markets 
and  the  attainment  of  new  will  be  faced  by  bitter  competition 
from  other  exporting  nations  and  by  tariff-protected  developing 
industries  within  the  countries  to  which  we  desire  to  sell  our 
products.  Faced  by  this  general  competition  and  by  almost 
universal  protective  tariffs,  Britain  can  at  the  best  hope  for 
only  a  modest  recovery  of  her  old  export  trade.  And  if  that 
recovery  occurs,  it  will  reach  only  a  certain  maximum  point ; 
and  thereafter,  faced  by  the  irresistible  force  of  increasing 
industrialisation  in  the  now  primarily  agricultural  and  pastoral 
regions,  will  gradually  dwindle,  perhaps  to  the  ultimate  point 
of  practical  extinction.  Long  before  that  point  is  reached 
Britain  will  cease  to  count  in  the  world’s  affairs. 

To  the  Greek  mind  this  gradual  subsidence  into  the  shadows 
would  seem  a  most  ignoble  tragedy.  Dante  and  Tennyson 
give  poetic  expression  to  the  truth  that  merely  to  remember. 
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in  these  shadows,  past  greatness  and  glory,  would  be  “  Sorrow’s 
crown  of  sorrow 

If  Britain  had  acted  when  Joseph  Chamberlain  took  his 
historic  stand,  perhaps  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
would  now  have  truly  common  wealth,  both  in  things  material 
and  things  spiritual.  But  now  the  divergence  among  the 
British  nations  has  gone  too  far  to  expect  or  create,  in  a  year 
or  a  generation,  an  Imperial  unity  without  bar  or  barrier.  But 
a  beginning  can  now,  and  must  now,  be  made. 

There  remain  to  Britain  two  important  things  only,  so  far 
as  immediate  action  is  concerned  :  the  adoption  of  Imperial 
preferential  tariffs  between  Britain  and  the  Dominions  ;  and, 
superimposed  upon  these,  the  initiation  of  mutually  advan¬ 
tageous  tariffs  with  all  nations  outside  the  Empire.  But  for 
both  of  these  things  we  need,  first,  a  definite  acceptance  of 
the  tariff  principle,  and,  secondly,  the  actual  initiation  of 
tariffs. 

Borrowing  an  analogy  from  another  and  equally  important 
field,  most  Englishmen  agree  that  disarmament  is  desirable  ; 
but  they  also  agree  that  Britain  can  disarm  only  in  proportion 
as  the  other  great  Powers  disarm.  So  with  the  tariff.  In  a 
period  when  nearly  all  the  nations  that  count  economically 
have  tariffs  in  varying  degree,  Britain  also  must  have  tariffs. 
She  cannot  continue  to  exist  as  a  Free  Trade  Island  in  an 
Ocean  of  tariffs. 

Again,  granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  complete 
disarmament  and  complete  Free  Trade  are  sound  ideals  to 
work  towards,  Britain  can  be  a  positive  influence  to  the 
attainment  of  either  only  in  proportion  as  she  is  armed  and 
as  she  has  tariffs.  Then  she  has  something  to  bargain  with. 
She  can  give  a  quid  pro  quo.  Appeals  for  disarmament  from 
an  unarmed  country  are  worthless  ;  pleas  for  Free  Trade 
from  a  Free  Trade  country  are  equally  vain.  If  France  in 
Europe,  or  Japan  in  the  Orient,  or  the  United  States  on  the 
two  Oceans,  should  announce  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  disarmament,  the  world  would  galvanise  to  attention ; 
and  such  would  be  the  case,  too,  if  any  of  these  three  highly 
economically  protected  nations  should  announce  the  adoption 
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of  Free  Trade.  But,  if  Britain  should  make  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  Free  Trade,  the  nations  would  merely  wonder  why 
the  announcement  of  the  accouchement  was  delayed  for  several 
decades  after  the  birth.  When  we  have  Customs  Duties  on 
imports,  we  can  talk  about  lowering  them  in  proportion  as 
the  world  does.  When  we  have  no  such  Duties,  we  can  only 
preach  in  the  wilderness  unheard. 

If  the  principle  of  tariffs  be  accepted,  there  can  be  no  reason¬ 
able  doubt  of  the  advantage  and  the  feasibility  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  application  of  the  principle.  It  is  useless  for  the 
timid  and  fearful  politician  to  assert  that  a  whole  system  of 
concrete  tariffs  will  have  to  be  completely  formed  before  either 
the  principle  can  be  accepted  or  the  application  in  certain 
cases  be  made. 

A  complete  system  of  Imperial  and  International  pre¬ 
ferential  tariffs  can  be  built  up  properly  only  by  the  observation 
of  the  results  in  the  more  obvious  cases,  and  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  Tariff  Board  or  Commission  to  study  the  conditions 
affecting  tariffs  in  Britain  and  the  nations  within  and  without 
the  Commonwealth.  To  say,  granted  the  principle  is  accepted, 
that  there  are  no  obvious  cases  for  its  application,  would  raise 
a  very  serious  question  in  regard  to  the  reasoning  ability  of 
many  a  man  prominent  in  British  politics.  One  would  naturally 
wonder  what  they  have  been  talking — or  drivelling — about 
these  many  years.  No  election  has  been  fought  in  Britain  for 
generations  without  the  question  of  tariffs  being  a  factor ; 
and  in  several  elections  this  question  has  been  the  deciding 
factor. 

Are  we  to  be  asked  to  believe  that  public  men  like  Mr. 
MacDonald,  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain,  Sir  John 
Simon,  who,  with  all  their  followers,  have  talked  copiously 
within  and  without  Parliament,  before  and  since  the  Great 
War,  are  not  agreed  on  at  least  a  few  industries  in  respect 
of  which  a  definite,  even  if  moderate,  tariff  would  be 
applicable  ?  If  they  are  not  thus  agreed,  they  have  evidently 
been  talking  to  no  purpose  and  have  taken  up  a  great  deal 
of  Britain’s  time.  However,  we  believe  that  they  must  see 
at  least  a  few  cases  standing  clear.  If  this  be  so,  all  that  is 
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needed  to  make  a  start  is  to  accept  the  tariff  principle  and 
apply  it  in  the  first  instance  to  those  few  cases  ;  afterwards 
adding  to  them,  as  experience  and  the  investigations  of  a 
properly  constituted  tariff  Commission  may  determine. 

To  argue  that  the  acceptance  and  application  of  the  tariff 
system  must  await  the  formulation  of  a  complete  and  definitely 
crystallised  system  is  quite  futile.  Of  necessity  a  system  of 
tariffs  must  be  a  growth,  a  living  thing,  subject  to  change 
with  time  and  circumstance.  As  the  world  changes,  so  must 
tariffs.  While  willing  to  be  patient  in  respect  to  the  adolescent 
growth  and  maturity  of  a  system  of  tariffs,  it  is  becoming 
daily  more  apparent  that  Britain  and  Parliament  are  becoming 
more  eager  and  more  impatient  in  regard  to  the  official 
announcement  of  its  inception. 

A  wave  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  noble  idealism  such  as  has 
seldom  occurred  in  history  has  recently  swept  over  Britain. 
Perhaps  many  of  the  electorate  did  not  have  the  specific 
issues  clear.  Undoubtedly,  many  thought  they  were  voting 
for  a  mandate  with  preferential  tariffs  as  the  corner  stone. 
Many  also  thought  they  were  voting  for  an  open  mandate,  a 
carte  blanche ^  to  a  group  of  party  leaders.  But,  all  who  voted 
for  the  National  Government  believed  they  were  voting 
nationally,  patriotically.  Imperially  ;  and  many  in  thus  voting 
made  great  personal  sacrifices  for  a  cause  greater  than  them¬ 
selves.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  thought  that  they  were 
voting,  first,  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  Nation  ;  and, 
secondly,  for  the  good  of  the  Empire. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  British  people  have  come  to 
wonder  since  the  election  whether  this  great  wave  of  idealism 
is  to  be  wasted  by  inaction,  due  to  paralysis  of  will,  or  lost 
because  the  Government  is  composed  of  individuals  at  vari¬ 
ance  in  fundamentals,  a  variance  not  necessarily  in  respect 
to  degree  of  patriotism,  but  in  regard  to  means  and  methods. 

The  moral  enthusiasm  that  swept  the  Nation  is  becoming 
dispersed  in  parliamentary  debates  and  obscured  by  temporary 
palliatives  and  compromises. 

Unless  this  process  of  attrition  is  quickly  arrested,  the  loss 
to  Britain  and  the  Empire  will  be  incalculable.  Economic 
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prosperity  may  ebb  and  flow,  the  £  may  fluctuate  in  value  ; 
more  or  fewer  may  be  on  the  Dole  ;  but  the  possible  loss  of 
a  great  tidal  wave  of  human  enthusiasm  by  its  dispersion 
into  ever  smaller  channels  is  an  occurrence  of  irremediable 
tragedy. 

The  greater  part  of  the  lives  of  all  of  us  is  commonplace, 
drab  ;  only  occasionally  do  we  rise  to  the  heights  and  see 
the  stars  brightly.  We  have  created  a  Government  to  embody 
in  concrete  form  and  measure  some  of  the  aspirations  given  to 
us  by  this  vision  from  the  heights.  .  .  .  Will  the  Government 
fulfil  its  manifest  duty  ? 

Perhaps,  by  the  time  these  words  are  in  print,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  acted  ;  will  have  accepted  the  tariff  principle  ; 
will  have  made  the  provisional  start  of  a  system  of  tariffs  ; 
and  will  have  made  the  necessary  changes  in  its  own  com¬ 
position,  to  insure  that  the  executive  Ministers  who  are  to 
carry  out  the  system  shall  be  in  favour  of  the  principle  instead 
of,  as  now,  opposed  to  it. 

If  not,  then  Parliament  must  face  the  issue  squarely.  And 
if  Parliament  is  not  brave  enough  to  do  so,  then  the  weary 
Nation  will  have  to  speak  again. 

As  Le  TempSy  of  Paris,  recently  said,  speaking  of  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  M.  Briand,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  the 
sudden  death  of  M.  Maginot,  Minister  of  War,  the  destiny  of 
France  depends  on  no  one  man,  however  great  his  position ; 
for  that  destiny  is  in  the  hearts  and  spirits  of  the  people  ;  and 
ultimately  the  man  or  men  will  always  be  found  to  express 
and  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Nation. 

If  Britain  has  not  yet  found  those  men,  it  will ;  it  must. 
For  Britain,  as  an  Island,  cannot  survive  ;  as  an  Empire  it  can. 

The  legal  bonds  holding  together  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations  have  gradually  disintegrated  until,  in  the 
Statute  of  Westminster,  the  last  has  been  swept  away.  Senti¬ 
ment  alone  now  remains  ;  and  that,  unassisted,  will  gradually 
diminish  in  strength.  It  is  solely  to  the  increase  in  friendly 
and  mutually  advantageous  economic  relations  among  the 
now  legally  separate  nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
that  we  can  henceforth  look  hopefully  to  strengthen  the 
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remaining  sentimental  ties,  until  something  approaching  an 
Empire,  in  the  finer  sense  of  the  word,  emerges.  And  a  closely 
knit  Empire,  composed  of  the  nations  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  can  subsist  and  endure,  humanly  speaking,  for  all 
time.  It  can,  if  necessary,  be  independent  of  all  other  nations, 
and  become  economically  self-contained  and  self-sufficient. 
Better  still,  it  can  have  a  permanent  place  among  the  seats  of 
the  mighty,  and  join  with  all  other  nations,  great  and  small, 
in  furthering  the  good  of  humanity,  in  the  promotion  of 
mutual  understanding,  and  of  the  exchange  of  the  products 
of  the  mind  and  the  spirit. 

But  this  coalescence  of  the  scattered  Dominions  and  Colonies 
into  something  of  Imperial  form  and  stature  must  depend  on 
trade,  commerce,  industry.  These  may  seem  material,  even 
low  ;  but  on  material  prosperity  were  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  Empires  of  the  past,  and  of  those  nations  and  cities  which 
have  contributed  most  to  the  world's  civilisation.  China, 
Egypt,  India,  Greece,  and  Rome,  Florence  and  Venice, 
alike  attained  their  high  development  in  the  arts  and  in  philo¬ 
sophy  and  in  all  the  niceties  of  living  from  that  leisure  which 
was  afforded  by  economic  prosperity  and  material  wealth. 

And  so  it  must  be  with  the  desired  British  Empire  whose 
realisation  depends  upon  the  swift,  sure  action  of  men  now 
living.  The  scattered  portions  can  be  firmly  joined  only  by 
common  interests  in  trade  and  industry.  And  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only  means,  to  promote  their  common  interest,  their 
mutual  trade,  and  industry,  is  the  creation  of  Imperial  pre¬ 
ferential  tariffs.  To  the  hide-bound  Free  Trader  this  may 
well  seem  a  jump  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  But 
to  the  Greek  mind  it  would  be  merely  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  necessary  relations  between  the  material  and  the  in¬ 
tellectual.  To  the  modern  educated  French  mind  it  would 
be  the  evidence  of  a  just  sense  of  the  realities  by  which  one 
is  surrounded,  of  the  obstacles  one  has  to  surmount  or  avoid 
in  order  to  attain  one’s  goal.  The  Greek  felt  rejuvenated  by 
contact  with  Mother  Earth  ;  the  Frenchman  never  permits 
himself  to  rise  too  far  above  her. 

Would  that  our  statesmen  had  as  keen  a  sense  of  the  realities  ! 
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Then  they  might  cease  to  wander  about  tilting,  like  Don 
Quixote,  at  windmills,  and  seeking  to  redress  the  wrongs  of 
the  world.  Then  they  might  seek  to  conquer  their  individual 
post-war  appetite  for  Conferences  which,  because  of  the 
inevitable  march  of  events,  are  sometimes  never  held  ;  or,  if 
they  are,  only  at  Britain’s  cost.  At  only  one  of  these  Con¬ 
ferences  has  Britain  lost  nothing ;  and  that  was  when  Mr. 
Snowden  told  an  astounded  and  momentarily  insulted  Europe 
that  Britain  had  reached  the  limit  of  her  charity.  If  there  are 
to  be  any  more  European  Conferences,  wiiy  not  “  Let  Snowden 
do  it  ”  ?  If  Britain  still  has  anything  left,  any  other  “  states¬ 
man  ”  will  be  sure  to  give  it  away  with  a  beau  geste. 

It  is  significant  that  at  this  moment — mid- January — ^while 
the  daily  Press  is  discussing  the  proposed  Reparations  and 
Disarmament  Conferences  and  is  replete  with  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  various  committees  about  to  go  to  India  with 
detailed  accounts  of  their  composition  and  instructions, 
almost  nothing  is  said  about  the  very  important  and  probably 
Imperially  decisive  Economic  Conference  to  be  held  within 
a  few  months  at  Ottawa.  No  Committees  of  distinguished 
public  men,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  on  their  way  to  make 
examinations  of  conditions  in  Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
New  Zealand.  Obviously,  the  Governmental  emphasis  is 
quite  wrong.  Britain  can  exist,  as  eventually  she  may  have  to, 
without  India.  But  she  cannot  continue  to  exist,  as  a  First- 
class  Power,  without  the  Dominions.  And  even  the  Dominions 
can  be  of  relatively  small  use  to  Britain,  or  Britain  to  them, 
unless  they  become  more  closely  bound  together  by  ever- 
increasing  and  mutually  advantageous  economic  ties. 

And  here  we  touch  upon  a  spot  of  great  danger.  Whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Dominions  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  result  of  the  last  General  Election  indicated  a  clear 
and  overwhelming  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  British 
electorate  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  tariffs, 
and  in  particular,  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  Imperial 
preferential  tariffs.  They  have  accordingly  given  their  best 
thought  to  the  possible  arrangements  to  be  made  in  order  to 
give  effect  to  these  principles.  If  at  the  coming  Conference 
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they  hnd  that  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  done,  Britain 
is  still  undecided  about  the  principle,  and,  therefore,  is  un¬ 
willing  to  proceed  to  make  arrangements  at  once  for  at  least 
some  mutually  preferential  tariffs,  there  will  be  not  only  very 
great  disappointment,  but  also  profound  disillusionment. 

Certain  of  the  Dominions  have  recently  refrained  from 
making  advantageous  trade  bargains  with  other  nations  in 
order  to  give  Britain  first  preferential  treatment.  Others  have 
brought  their  fiscal  policy  to  a  pause  pending  the  results  of 
the  Conference.  If  the  Conference  does  not  yield  tangible  and 
mutually  beneficial  results,  it  can  end  only  in  catastrophe  ; 
for  in  all  likelihood  it  will  be  the  last  occasion  that  will  be 
offered  to  weld  the  Empire  together.  The  Dominions  have 
long  ago  accepted  the  tariff  principle,  and  have  put  in  force 
many  reciprocal  tariffs  between  themselves  and  with  nations 
outside  the  British  Commonwealth.  They  have  waited  long 
for  Britain  to  join  them.  If  the  forthcoming  Conference  at 
Ottawa  fails,  some  of  them  are  liable  to  wait  no  longer,  but 
to  go  their  separate  ways. 

It  is  not  as  if  the  essential  object  of  the  coming  Conference 
were  novel,  and,  therefore,  might  require  abundant  deliberation 
before  an  agreement  in  principle  could  be  reached.  Imperial 
and  Economic  Conferences  were  held  in  1923,  1926,  and  in 
1930.  But  no  decision  in  regard  to  reciprocal  tariffs  was 
attained,  and,  therefore,  the  economic  results  were  practically 
nil.  The  failure  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Britain  was  then  not 
prepared  to  change  her  fiscal  policy,  and  was,  therefore, 
unable  to  accept  the  principle  of  tariffs  and  adopt  measures 
of  inter-imperial  reciprocity.  If  she  will  be  prepared  to  join 
with  the  Dominions  in  making  a  definite  beginning  of  a  system 
of  Imperial  preferential  trade,  the  coming  Conference  cannot 
fail.  Otherwise  there  is  no  need  whatever  of  holding  it.  On 
Britain  alone,  it  should  be  realised,  will  rest  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  Imperial  reci¬ 
procity  and  the  willingness  to  make  concrete  beginnings. 

It  is  not  as  if  the  Dominions  have  nothing  to  offer.  Take 
one  specific  instance  in  one  specific  Dominion.  Canada  can 
readily  arrange  to  purchase  forty  million  pounds*  (par  value) 
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worth  of  iron  and  steel  products  and  approximately  eight 
million  pounds’ worth  of  anthracite  coal  per  year  from  England. 
These  things  Canada  cannot  produce  herself  and  she  is  now 
getting  the  bulk  of  them  from  the  United  States.  British 
ships,  therefore,  could  carry  these  commodities  to  Canada  and 
bring  back  loads  of  that  Canadian  wheat  which  Britain  requires. 
This  mutual  advantage  can  readily  be  obtained  by  reciprocal 
tariffs.  The  instances  can  be  multiplied  indefinitely  in  respect 
of  the  increased  trade  that  is  possible  between  Canada  and 
Britain  ;  and  naturally  the  same  holds  true  in  varying  pro¬ 
portion  in  respect  to  the  other  Dominions. 

It  is  true  that  the  economic  results  expected  to  be  obtained 
at  the  Conference  can  only  be  obtained  by  bargaining,  but 
the  bargaining  does  not  of  necessity  mean  haggling  in  the 
market  place.  For  the  spirit  abroad  in  the  Dominions  clearly 
indicates  that  all  negotiations  shall  be  of  the  most  friendly 
and  mutually  helpful  character.  Mr.  Lyons,  Premier  of 
Australia,  has  recently  stated,  in  a  message  to  The  Times : 
“  We  take  heart  in  the  knowledge  that  the  alteration  by 
Britain  of  her  traditional  fiscal  policy  would  appear  to  open 
the  way  to  a  great  extension  of  reciprocal  tariff  agreements 
between  the  two  countries.  When  the  time  comes  for  the 
discussion  of  these  matters,  the  people  of  Britain  will  find 
that  we  desire  very  sincerely  genuine  and  real  co-operation 
for  our  mutual  benefit.” 

In  illustration  of  the  friendly  spirit,  enthusiasm  and  unanimity 
with  w’hich  all  the  Dominions  are  awaiting  the  advent  of  the 
approaching  Conference,  we  could  quote  abundantly  from 
recent  statements  and  messages  from  the  Prime  Ministers, 
statesmen  of  the  Dominions,  and  from  leaders  in  their  in¬ 
dustries.  Mr.  Bennett,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  hopes 
”  for  the  beginning  of  a  new'  era  of  economic  co-operation 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations  ”.  Mr.  Rowell  and  Mr. 
Dunning,  both  late  Canadian  Cabinet  Ministers,  alike  express 
the  view  that  Canada  must  expect  to  make  sacrifices,  to  give 
as  well  as  to  receive.  Mr.  Bruce,  former  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia  and  Member  of  the  new  Cabinet,  states  in  a  Times 
Engineering  and  Trade  Supplement :  ”  To-day  a  great  oppor- 
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timity  presents  itself.  If  we  miss  it  we  shall  deserve  the 
censure  of  future  generations.  ...  I  believe  no  greater 
opportunity  has  been  offered  to  any  nation  or  group  of  nations. 
I  trust  we  shall  show  ourselves  equal  to  the  task.** 

It  would  seem  that  little  remains  to  be  said  in  respect  to 
general  principles.  What  is  required  now  is  not  talk,  but 
action.  Any  obscurity  in  regard  to  the  mandate  given  by 
the  British  electorate  must  be  cleared  up  at  once.  And  then 
a  Board  or  Commission  must  be  created  to  examine  all 
the  possible  important  problems  that  will  inevitably  be  raised 
at  the  Conference.  If,  when  the  Conference  meets,  Britain 
has  not  accepted  the  principle  of  International  and  Imperial 
economic  reciprocity,  she  will  gradually  become  more  isolated 
and  more  insular.  On  the  other  hand,  if  her  representatives 
feel  they  have  a  clear  mandate  for  reciprocity,  and  are 
imbued  like  the  Dominions  with  a  friendly  and  Imperial  spirit, 
the  foundations  of  the  British  Empire  will  be  well  and  truly  laid. 
Under  these  conditions  a  new  period  of  economic  prosperity 
and  spiritual  attainment  may  well  begin  for  the  Empire,  and, 
we  have  the  right  to  hope,  for  the  world. 


SOME  ELEMENTS  OF  DISARMAMENT 


By  Admiral  Sir  Herbert  Richmond,  K.C.B. 

IF  the  Disarmament  Conference  of  1932  is  to  effect  any 
real  and  lasting  benefits,  its  proposals  must  fulfil  certain 
essential  conditions.  The  nations  of  the  world  must  feel 
satisfied  that  they  are  secure  ;  their  causes  of  discontent  with 
present  armaments  must  be  removed ;  and  the  financial 
burden  that  now  rests  upon  the  world,  and  contributes  to 
prevent  its  restoration  to  health,  must  be  reduced.  It  would 
be  idle  to  pretend  that  those  naval  conferences  that  have 
been  held  since  1921  have  produced  any  of  these  results. 
The  feeling  of  insecurity  remains  in  some  countries,  and  in 
this  Empire  of  island  territories  it  is  particularly  marked  ; 
for  there  is  not  a  single  instructed  person  who  is  not  aware 
that  the  naval  forces  of  the  Empire,  as  now  limited,  could 
not,  in  certain  situations  that  are  not  practically  impossible, 
maintain  the  flow  of  commerce  without  which  the  peoples  of 
this  Empire  cannot  live.  The  Conferences  have  not  removed 
discontent  on  the  part  of  other  great  nations  of  the  world 
with  the  armaments  to  which  they  are  restricted.  The  burden 
of  expenditure  has  not  been  effectively  reduced.  The  navies 
of  some  nations  have  emerged  stronger,  and  far  more  costly 
than  they  were  hitherto  ;  and  though  some  financial  reductions 
were  effected  which  were  claimed  to  justify  the  deliberations, 
these  were,  in  actual  effect,  to  a  large  extent  mere  respites 
only.  The  building  of  certain  great  ships  was  postponed, 
but  postponed  only.  The  fundamental  question  of  the  need  of 
ships  of  such  sizes  as  those  adopted,  wholly  arbitrarily  and 
without  the  smallest  relation  to  the  science  of  war,  to  strategy, 
or  to  tactics,  remains  untouched.  It  has  not  even  been  ap¬ 
proached.  Unless  this  matter  is  now  tackled  seriously,  and 
in  a  scientific  spirit  instead  of  the  spirit  of  the  mere 
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“  mechanical  expert  ”,  a  resumption  in  the  building  of  those 
costly  instruments  will  be  made  in  a  few  years’  time  ;  and 
fighting  ships  will  continue  to  be  built  costing  not  less  than 
eight  times  what  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  that 
which  fighting  ships  in  war  are  required  to  do,  if  and  when 
the  situation  arises  for  which  they  are  brought  into  being. 

When  we  speak  of  ”  Disarmament  ”  let  us  be  clear  as  to 
what  meaning  we  attach  to  that  word.  No  practical  statesman 
imagines  that  the  nations  of  the  world  can  abolish  their 
armaments,  or  that  the  conditions  as  yet  admit  of  restricting 
them  to  what  are  called  ”  police  forces  ”.  The  word  means 
no  more  than  the  reduction  of  existing  forces  to  the  lowest 
point  possible. 

Objectivity  is  a  very  sound  foundation  to  any  investigation, 
and  to  none  more  than  this  problem  of  disarmament.  We 
desire  a  reduction  of  armaments.  Why,  for  what  object, 
do  we  desire  this  reduction  ?  Such  a  question  may  appear 
absurd,  but  no  question  can  be  considered  absurd  when  wide 
differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  its  answer.  An  investigation 
in  which  the  investigators  are  not  in  accord  as  to  its  object 
starts  under  a  pronounced  and  lasting  handicap. 

The  principal  reasons  for  the  desire  of  a  reduction  in 
armaments  appear  to  be  : — 

(1)  That  armaments  are  a  cause  of  war,  and  therefore  their 
reduction — or  abolition — will  prevent  or  abolish  war. 

(2)  That  they  create  distrust  and  foment  ill-will ;  itself  a 
predisposing  cause  of  war  and  a  hindrance  to  peaceful 
development. 

(3)  That  they  impose  a  financial  burden,  with  consequent 
injury  to  the  development  of  commerce  and  of  the  prosperity 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  truth  of  the  first  of  these  assumptions  can  most  readily 
be  proved  by  referring  it  to  the  test  of  the  facts  of  experience. 
Facts  we  have  at  our  disposal  in  history,  both  remote  and 
recent.  If  these  be  examined,  to  what  do  w^e  find  that  wars 
have  been  due  }  There  can  be  but  one  answer — to  Policy. 
The  wars  of  Louis  XIV,  Louis  XV,  the  French  Revolution, 
and  Napoleon  ;  the  Civil  Wars  between  King  and  Parliament 
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in  this  country  and  between  Parliament  and  the  Northern 
Colonies  in  1775  ;  the  Russian  War  in  1855  ;  the  War  of 
Secession  in  the  United  States  ;  the  more  recent  wars  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  Russia  and  Japan,  Italy  and 
Turkey,  the  Balkan  States  and  Turkey,  and  between  the 
Balkan  States  themselves — not  one  of  these  was  caused  by 
armaments.  Indeed,  in  some  wars,  notably  some  of  those  of 
this  country,  nothing  is  more  plainly  marked  than  the  absence 
both  of  armaments  and  preparation.  In  each  and  every  case 
the  international  dispute  has  had  its  origin  in  policy,  and 
armaments  were  the  result  and  the  expression  of  policies.  The 
late  war  furnishes  no  exception  to  this.  It  is  true  that  it  has 
been  categorically  asserted  that  it  resulted  from  the  great 
expansion  of  armaments  in  the  preceding  period.  Armaments 
increased,  w'ar  followed,  hence  war  resulted  from  the  increase 
in  armaments.  With  deference  to  the  high  authorities  who 
have  pronounced  this  sequence  of  cause  and  result,  the  argu¬ 
ment  presents  a  dangerous  resemblance  to  the  familiar  line 
of  reasoning  **  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc*\  The  increased 
armaments  were  the  direct  result  of  policy. 

That  armaments  may  create  distrust  is  undeniable.  One 
has,  indeed,  to  glance  only  at  the  East  of  Europe  at  the  present 
moment  to  see  this  taking  place  to-day.  But  it  is  not  the 
armaments  alone  that  produce  this  feeling.  What  they  do 
is  to  confirm  the  distrust  which  is  caused  by  policy.  Policy 
threatens,  and  is  threatening  because  the  means  of  putting 
it  into  execution  exist  in  a  peculiarly  dangerous  form  and 
rapid  manner.  But  when  large  armaments  are  unaccompanied 
by  an  aggressive  policy  they  create  no  fear.  The  British  Navy, 
from  Waterloo  until  after  the  recent  war,  was  kept  at  a  standard 
of  marked  superiority  over  the  navies  of  other  Powers.  But 
it  gave  no  reason  for  distrust ;  it  threatened  no  one :  for 
British  policy  was  plainly  and  patently  peaceful.  So  long  as 
it  was  unaccompanied  by  military  strength  it  was,  moreover, 
an  instrument  incapable  of  bringing  compulsion  to  bear  upon 
a  great  continental  power. 

When,  however,  we  pass  from  these  opinions  as  to  why 
reductions  in  armaments  are  desired,  to  the  solid  reason  of 
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economy,  we  are  removed  from  the  sphere  of  conjecture  into 
that  of  fact.  On  economy  we  are  on  solid  ground.  Never¬ 
theless,  even  here,  expectations  must  not  be  pitched  too  high. 
The  defence  of  the  Empire  at  present  costs  about  14  per 
cent,  of  the  British  Budget,  but  a  lower  percentage  of  the 
Budgets  of  the  whole  Empire  for  which  that  defence  provides. 
This  is  a  lower  figure  than  that  of  any  other  great  country. 
Moreover,  British  armaments,  as  the  Prime  Minister  remarked 
in  his  speech  on  Disarmament  in  the  House  last  June,  have  been 
reduced  more  than  those  of  any  other  Power.  Any  further 
reductions  can  only  be  sought  either  in  policy  or  in  technical 
equipments. 

A  nation’s  policy  may  be  either  aggressive-acquisitive  or 
defensive-retentive  in  character.  It  may  aim  either  at  en¬ 
croachment  upon  the  liberties  or  possessions  of  other  nations, 
or  at  the  retention,  undisturbed,  of  its  own.  If  we  assume 
that  no  nation  which  is  a  signatory  of  the  Pact  of  Paris  indulges 
directly  or  indirectly  in  any  intention  of  aggression — an 
assumption  we  must  surely  hold  ourselves  bound  to  make — it 
follows  that  each  nation’s  expressed  need  for  the  armaments 
it  requires  arises  from  the  desire  for  security.  Thus,  while 
economy  is  at  the  root  of  the  need  for  reduction,  that  economy 
must  be  accompanied  by  security,  and  security  is  the  object 
of  armaments. 

To  attain  security  there  are  two  possible  courses  of  action. 
One  is  to  attain  it  by  collaboration  with  each  other,  or  by 
“  collective  ”  effort ;  the  other,  to  attain  it  by  one’s  own,  or 
“  individual  ”,  effort.  Hitherto,  security  by  collective  effort  has 
been  sought  by  the  instrumentality  of  alliances,  whereby 
nations  entered  into  engagements  to  come  to  each  other’s  help 
in  certain  defined  situations.  That  method,  though  instances 
remain,  is  to-day  out  of  general  fashion.  The  conception  of 
collective  security  to-day  is  that  the  powers  who  are  not  parties 
to  a  dispute  will  combine  and  bring  pressure  in  some  form 
undetermined  upon  a  perturbator. 

Collective  security  may  be  arranged  in  two  methods.  Either 
the  nations,  reducing  their  fighting  forces  to  some  minimum, 
engage  to  place  those  forces  at  the  service  of  the  common 
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cause  when  the  occasion  arises,  keeping  them  in  normal 
times  under  their  own  control ;  or  each  contributes  an  agreed 
quota  which  is  placed  and  kept  under  the  control  of  some 
recognised  common  authority,  whose  decision  is  accepted  as 
binding  and  whose  action  is  independent  of  the  national 
governments  ;  in  fact,  an  “  international  police-army  ”  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  international  ice-patrol  in  the  North 
Atlantic. 

In  the  first  of  these  methods,  the  strength  of  the  minimum 
national  forces  must  be  based  upon  some  principle.  It  cannot 
be  arbitrary.  Since  each  nation  is  constrained,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  to  maintain  some  fighting  forces,  over  and  above  the 
police,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  internal  order  in  those 
situations  which  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  police  force, 
the  natural  procedure  would  be  that  each  would  furnish 
itself  with  such  force  as  will  meet  its  internal  needs.  Thus, 
the  strength  of  the  British  army  of  to-day  is  almost  entirely 
determined  by  the  need  of  the  preservation  of  internal  order 
in  some  of  the  oversea  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  Though 
the  police  force  of  India  numbers  some  200,000  men,  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  regular  forces  of  about  60,000  men  in 
that  country — mainly  for  the  purposes  of  internal  security. 
It  needs  but  little  knowledge  of  events  in  India  during  the 
last  twelve  years — to  go  no  further  back — to  recognise  the 
need  for  this  force  if  the  chaos  of  China  is  not  to  be  experienced 
in  India.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  any  one  other  than  those 
who  have  the  heavy  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  life, 
property,  and  order  is  in  a  position  to  determine  whether 
or  not  that  number  is  necessary  ;  any  more  than  it  is  within 
the  province  of  an  outsider  to  determine  how  many  police 
are  needed  in  the  capital  city  of  another  country. 

Thus,  the  mere  purposes  of  internal  security  require  a 
certain  quantity  of  armed  force,  in  permanence,  abroad.  To 
maintain  this  force,  reliefs  are  required ;  hence  an  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  force  must  exist  at  home.  This  number  is  un¬ 
affected  by  any  agreement  which  may  be  made  with  the  major 
foreign  Powers,  or  any  engagements  not  to  engage  in  war. 
Under  a  system  of  “  collective  ”  security  in  which  forces 
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should  be  maintained  at  a  minimum  establishment,  and  these 
forces  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  common  cause  these,  or 
such  of  these  as  could  be  spared,  would  be  what  used  to  be 
called  the  “  disposable  force  The  conditions  of  the  British 
Empire  have  their  analogies  in  other  powers.  Each  would 
possess  its  internal  security  forces,  and  those  forces  would  be 
of  various  strengths.  We  have  to  assume  that  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  the  differences  between  the  sizes  of  these 
forces  would  not  cause  anxiety  to  their  neighbours. 

It  is,  however,  plain  that  if  nations  are  thus  to  reduce  their 
armaments  they  must  have  full  confidence,  amounting  to 
certainty,  that  assistance  would  be  forthcoming  in  case  of  need. 
It  is  equally  plain  that  there  is  no  such  feeling  of  certainty 
to-day.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  doubt,  the  existence  of 
which  is  familiar  to  any  one  who  has  discussed  this  question 
with  persons  abroad,  is  a  speciality  of  foreign  Powers.  We 
ourselves  are  very  far  indeed  from  believing  that  we  can  with 
safety  reduce  our  Navy  below  that  standard  which  is  calculably 
necessary  for  our  security  at  sea,  on  the  assumption  that 
foreign  naval  force  would  infallibly  come  to  our  assistance,  in 
sufficient  force  and — what  is  not  less  important — in  time,  in 
an  emergency. 

For  this  attitude  of  doubt  there  is  assuredly  the  justification 
of  experience.  It  is  necessary  only  to  study  the  history  of 
alliances,  guarantees,  treaties,  and  conventions  to  admit  that, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  nations  are  not  to  be  expected 
unreservedly  to  place  their  national  life  in  the  lap  of  such 
international  agreements  as  now  exist :  for  these  are  far  less 
precise  than  many  of  those  engagements  which  have  been 
broken  in  the  past,  even  the  recent  past.  To  recite  the  vio¬ 
lations  of  such  agreements  would  be  tedious.  Agreements 
couched  in  terms  that  left  no  room  for  ambiguity — the  Suez 
Canal  convention  is  an  example — were  freely  broken  by  their 
signatories.  It  would  be  the  highest  form  of  delusion  to  imagine 
that  the  nations  of  Europe  feel  any  confidence  that  they  can 
repose  in  safety  under  the  shadow  of  the  help  outlined  in  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Where  previous  treaties, 
as  free  from  ambiguity  as  those  referred  to  earlier,  have  been 
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broken,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  loosely-framed  articles 
of  the  Covenant  constitute  a  more  effective  palladium.  To 
say  that  those  articles  lack  precision  is  to  state  the  matter  too 
gently.  There  is  so  complete  an  absence  of  precision  as  to 
make  them  appear  valueless  to  those  nations  who  live — as  some 
do — on  the  edge  of  a  volcano.  “  Collective  ”  security  is  not 
to  be  attained  by  those  platonic  experiences  of  possible,  but 
wholly  problematical,  action — action,  moreover,  which  for  its 
efficiency  depends  entirely  upon  unanimity  in  the  first  place, 
rapid  decision  in  the  second,  and  rapid  action  to  follow.  So 
far  as  the  prospects  of  unanimity  are  concerned,  it  is  necessary 
only  to  recall  our  own  national  history.  In  British  crises  British 
statesmen  have  differed  profoundly  as  to  the  justice  of  British 
policy.  When  the  statesmen  of  a  single  country  have  so 
frequently  differed,  from  the  days  of  the  American  Revolution 
to  those  of  the  late  war,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  unanimity 
in  the  statesmen  of  several  countries.  While  statesmen  debate, 
the  threatened  country  may  be  overwhelmed. 

If,  then,  collective  action  in  this  form  offers  an  insufficient 
promise  of  security,  there  is  an  alternative  form — the  inter¬ 
national  force — a  police  at  the  permanent  disposal  of  a  super¬ 
authority.  Logically,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  the  arguments 
for  this  international  analogy  with  civil  life.  Practically,  it 
is  not  as  yet  within  the  region  of  possibilities. 

If,  then,  collective  action  in  a  common  contributive  effort 
is  not,  as  things  now  stand,  sufficiently  practicable  to  induce 
nations  effectively  to  reduce  their  armaments,  it  follows  that 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  such  economies  as  may  prove 
possible  while  individually  furnishing  each  his  own  defence. 
What,  then,  governs  the  need  of  a  nation  ? 

As  the  object  of  armaments  is  to  give  security,  so  armaments 
must  obey  the  same  law  as  all  other  instruments  employed 
by  man.  They  must  be  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  There  are, 
indeed,  those  who  assert  that  armaments  are  incapable  of 
giving  security  ;  but  this,  like  many  another  recent  hypothesis, 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  experience  of  the  past  or  of  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  reasonable  probabilities  of  the  future.  This 
country  has  on  many  occasions  been  rendered  secure  by  her 
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armaments,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  technical 
inventions  that  have  come  into  being  of  recent  years  have 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  use  them  less  efficiently  than  her 
adversaries. 

If  the  Disarmament  Conference  is  confined  to  reaching  some 
method  of  reducing  the  quantities  of  individual  armaments, 
it  has  a  problem  circumscribed  by  several  unalterable  facts. 
Conscription,  in  some  countries,  is  not  merely  a  military 
measure,  with  the  security  of  the  country  against  some  precise 
danger  as  its  object.  It  is  a  national  institution  based  upon 
an  accepted  social  and  political  theory  that  the  service  of 
his  country  is  the  duty  of  the  individual  without  distinction 
of  class  ;  and,  reciprocally,  that  in  that  service  the  individual 
is  entitled  to  find  benefit.  The  army  is  the  poor  man’s 
university,  his  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  bringing 
within  his  life  experience  which  normally  he  could  not  obtain. 
Similarly,  there  are  definite  limits  in  the  naval  sphere,  in  its 
quantitative  application.  The  numerical  strength  of  the 
British  Navy  is  not,  as  some  appear  to  suppose,  a  purely 
relative  matter^  The  strength  of  those  forces  which  are 
called  the  “  cruiser  ”  forces,  which  include  that  class  of  small 
cruisers  which  go  by  the  obsolete  term  of  “  destroyers  ”,  is 
not  determined  purely  by  the  number  of  the  similar  types 
possessed  by  other  Powers,  but  by  the  tasks  which  they  have 
to  perform.  This  elementary  fact,  so  familiar  to  our  Admirals 
of  the  past,  and  to  the  late  Lord  Balfour,  was  ignored  at  the 
London  Conference,  which  established  a  mathematical  codi¬ 
fication  which  bore  no  relation  whatever  to  the  needs  of 
security. 

While  reductions  in  numbers  are  not  compatible  with  security, 
there  is  no  question  that  reductions  in  size  are  practicable.  No 
one  acquainted  with  naval  science  supposes  that  ships  of  the 
size  with  which,  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  the  technicians, 
the  nations  of  the  world  have  been  saddled  by  the  Naval  Con¬ 
ferences  are  really  necessary.  It  is  beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt 
that  the  German  battleships  of  10,000  tons  can  do  everything 
which  “  battleships  ”  are  required  to  do  in  war,  provided  other 
nations  have  no  larger  ships.  Not  only  would  the  demands 
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of  economy  be  met  by  a  common  reduction  to  that  size,  or  a 
smaller  one  :  to  do  so  could  be  consistent  with  that  obligation 
under  which  we  lie  to  make  the  reductions  imposed  upon 
Germany  a  preliminary  to  a  general  reduction.  It  would  be 
a  step  towards  that  restoration  to  an  equality  of  status  of 
Germany  which  she  must  eventually  be  granted,  the  denial 
of  which  is  one  of  the  fundamental  causes  which  create  the 
formation  of  those  unofficial  military  bodies  that  cause  such 
grave  anxiety  to  her  neighbours  and  are  factors  in  the  in¬ 
stability  of  Europe. 

In  the  air  arms  there  is  a  path  to  economy.  The  genius 
of  man  has  evolved  a  new  means  of  rapid  transport  in  the 
air.  Its  development,  like  that  of  any  other  means  of  transport, 
should  be  beneficent.  But  since  it  is  now  openly  asserted, 
without  dispute,  that  the  civil  population  and  the  capital 
cities  of  an  enemy  will  be  the  targets  of  the  aircraft,  every 
development  of  civil  flying  is  regarded  as  a  threat ;  for  civil 
machines  can  be  adapted  to  military  purposes.  We  have,  in¬ 
deed,  gone  a  long  way  since  the  days  when  we  indignantly 
stigmatised  our  enemies  as  “  baby  killers  ”.  The  old  doctrines 
enunciated  by  Grotius,  which  drew  a  distinction  between  the 
combatant  and  the  non-combatant,  are  pronounced  out  of 
date,  for  reasons  which  are  supported  neither  by  history, 
strategy,  nor  law,  but  by  casuistry.  Every  attempt — and  there 
have  been  several — to  impose  limitations  upon  the  use  of 
aircraft  against  civil  populations  has  been  rejected.  People 
who  foresee  the  destruction  of  their  lives,  of  their  monuments 
of  art,  science,  and  religion,  their  museums,  cathedrals,  public 
and  historical  buildings,  not  without  reason  insist  that  they 
shall  possess  the  means  of  defending  them.  So  the  increase 
of  civil  aviation  in  one  country  produces  military  aviation  in 
its  neighbour,  and  this,  in  turn,  a  further  expansion  of  military 
aviation  on  the  part  of  the  other  Power  in  order  not  only  to 
protect  himself,  but  with  the  expressed  object  of  carrying  a 
war  of  civil  destruction  into  the  enemy’s  country.  Not  only 
does  this  lead  directly  to  expenditure  upon  armaments:  it  does 
so  indirectly  also.  The  development  in  the  aircraft  industry 
assumes  a  military  importance.  Exposed  to  the  risk  of  a 
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sudden  murderous  attack,  no  country  feels  that  it  can  with 
safety  lag  behind  in  its  power  of  constructing  aircraft ;  hence 
subsidies  are  poured  into  that  industry.  While  all  other  forms 
of  transport  from  the  stage-coach  to  the  railway  and  the  motor 
car,  from  the  sailing-  to  the  motor-ship,  have  developed  by 
private  enterprise  on  an  economic  basis,  their  success  or 
failure  dependent  upon  their  power  to  earn  profits,  the  air 
industry  is  subsidised  by  the  taxpayers  in  almost  every 
country  in  the  world.  The  primary  reason  for  this  is  the 
indiscriminate  use  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  put  aircraft  in 
war. 

It  is  objected  that  it  is  useless  to  place  restrictions  upon 
aircraft,  since  in  war  such  restrictions  would  not  be  observed  ; 
and  there  is,  unfortunately,  only  too  strong  support  for  that 
opinion,  in  the  experience  of  the  late  war  with  its  flagrant 
violations  of  similar  “  rules  of  war  ”.  Nevertheless,  this  has 
not  deterred  the  recent  London  Conference  from  imposing 
limitations  upon  the  action  of  submarines  ;  though  it  must  be 
added  that  those  who  are  exposed  to  danger  from  that  type  of 
vessel  do  not  repose  any  solid  confidence  in  this  engagement, 
and  prefer  to  take  measures  of  defence  in  case  the  temptation 
should  prove  too  strong. 

The  obser\'ance  of  rules  cannot  be  enforced  by  combatants. 
The  only  means  by  which  an  opponent  who  chooses  to  dis¬ 
regard  his  obligations  of  honour  can  be  deterred  or  constrained 
to  desist  is  that  of  retaliation.  As  the  pre-war  German  War 
Book  cynically  observed,  the  deciding  factor  in  determining 
whether  an  action  should  be  resorted  to  was,  whether  or  not 
the  enemy  could  retaliate  effectively.  Retaliation  once  begun, 
no  human  being  can  foretell  how  far  it  may  be  carried  or  its 
ultimate  results,  nor  whether  it  will  be  effective.  But  it  can 
safely  be  foretold  that  the  horrors  and  miseries  of  war  will 
be  increased  ;  and  that  while  it  is  doubtful  in  the  extreme 
whether  the  immediate  object — victory — will  be  brought  any 
nearer  its  attainment,  it  is  as  sure  as  it  can  be  that  the  true 
and  ultimate  object  of  war — a  real  Peace — will  be  postponed 
indefinitely.  Of  the  truth  of  that,  the  present  European 
situation  bears  eloquent  witness. 
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If,  then,  no  action  by  belligerents  can  prevent  the  adoption 
of  methods  mutually  abjured,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for 
our  deterrent.  The  only  other  source  is  the  neutral.  Doubtful 
as  the  results  of  “  collective  ”  security  may  be — and  I  have 
shown  that  I  do  not  under-estimate  them — a  Disarmament 
Conference  might  devote  some  of  its  time  to  considering 
the  possibilities  of  collective  action  as  a  means  of  preventing 
violations  of  imposed  and  agreed-upon  limitations  and  rules 
of  war.  We  have  seen  “  Armed  Neutralities  ”  arise  in  the 
past.  Their  object  was  to  combine  for  the  protection  of  their 
own  commercial  interests  against  belligerent  action.  Their 
incentive  was  the  powerful  one  of  personal  gain.  Is  it  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  world  of  the  twentieth  century  to  form 
Armed  Neutralities  with  a  higher  object  than  the  protection 
of  speculators,  and  the  making  of  money  out  of  the  sufferings 
of  peoples  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  are  fighting  for  their 
lives  ?  Armed  neutralities  might  have  the  higher  object  of 
protecting  civilisation  and  the  sanctity  of  Treaties,  for  which 
this  country  has  gone  to  war  more  than  once.  A  conference 
which  should  produce  a  firm  engagement  on  the  part  of  nations 
to  abstain  from  this  new  form  of  warfare  against  civil  life 
and  property,  and  a  no  less  firm  engagement  to  intervene  in 
the  event  of  a  breach  of  it,  would  do  far  more  towards  the 
reduction  of  armaments  than  it  would  by  mathematical 
calculations  or  nice  balancing  of  combatants’  strengths.  It 
would  have  attacked  the  problem  at  the  roots,  removed  the 
cause.  Prophylactics,  in  modern  medicine,  are  preferred  to 
cures. 

That  the  matter  is  difficult  admits  of  no  denial.  If  it  were 
not,  it  would  have  been  settled  long  ago.  We  cannot  be  blind 
to  the  well-established  historical  fact  that  the  action  of  neutrals 
is  governed  by  their  own  self-interest ;  and  this  appears  to 
offer  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  intervention  by  the 
neutral.  Yet  only  the  shortest  of  views  can  blot  out  how  much 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  to  prevent  the  growth  of  expenditure 
in  peace,  and  the  destruction  of  property  in  war,  with  its 
world  aftermath  of  reparations  and  hatred. 
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By  J.  T.  Gwynn 

England  has  a  short  memory,  and  the  events  of  the 
last  twelve  months  have  been  so  varied  and  amazing 
that  what  went  before  has  receded  even  more  rapidly 
than  usual  into  the  land  of  shadows.  It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  the  country  underestimates  the  gravity  of  the  risks  en¬ 
tailed  by  the  Government  of  India’s  decision  to  give  battle 
at  once  to  the  Congress,  instead  of  continuing  either  to  seek 
peace  or  to  manoeuvre  for  position.  That  decision  may  have 
been  wise  or  unwise,  but  at  least  we  can  feel  confident  that  the 
Government  of  India  itself  is  well  aware  of  the  risks  which 
it  has  taken  and  that  it  would  never  have  faced  them  if  it  had 
not  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  danger  in  delay  was  even 
greater  than  the  danger  attending  action.  For  a  bureaucracy 
with  all  its  defects  has  certain  advantages.  Unlike  a  democracy, 
it  makes  forecasts  and  deliberately  weighs  the  arguments 
for  and  against  any  policy.  And,  unlike  a  democracy,  it  is 
much  influenced  by  precedents  and  has  a  strong  and  retentive 
memory. 

It  has  not  forgotten,  though  we  may  have  forgotten,  how 
stubborn  was  the  resistance  which  the  Congress  men  were 
able  to  put  up  two  years  ago  even  after  the  internment  of 
Mr.  Gandhi.  It  remembers  very  well  how  effective  and  em¬ 
barrassing  were  the  tactics  of  civil  disobedience,  how  un¬ 
armed  and  orderly  crowds  peacefully  but  openly  violated  the 
revenue  laws,  picketed  cloth  and  liquor  shops,  obstructed 
traffic,  and  defied  magisterial  orders,  and  thus  made  it  necessary 
for  the  police  to  disperse  them  ;  how  passive  resistance  com¬ 
pelled  the  use  of  the  lathi ;  how  the  sight  of  the  police  be¬ 
labouring  submissive  crowds  awakened  sympathy  in  every 
Indian,  high  and  low,  Hindu,  Moslem,  Parsi,  Christian,  and 
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Sikh  ;  how  greybeards,  boys,  and,  above  all,  women  of  the 
most  respected  families,  rushed  into  the  fray  and  sought  the 
honour  of  being  beaten.  It  remembers,  too,  how  little  the 
Indian  police,  Indian  troops,  and  officials,  British  or  Indian, 
relished  the  task  imposed  upon  them,  and  how  the  cinema¬ 
tographers  of  the  world  scented  out  the  carrion  and  flocked 
to  the  spot  so  that  the  hateful  and  shameful  scenes  were 
exhibited  throughout  Europe  and  America.  Nor  is  it  likely 
to  have  forgotten  that  Indian  business  men  for  reasons  of  their 
own  were  always  ready  to  keep  the  Congress  in  funds  ;  that 
Congress  everywhere  found  it  easy  to  exploit  the  prevalence 
of  economic  distress  to  bring  the  agriculturists  to  its  side  ; 
that  under  cover  of  the  Civil  Disobedience  movement  and  in 
the  atmosphere  generated  by  it  more  sinister  organisations 
were  able  to  extend  their  influence  and  increase  their  activities, 
so  that  the  strain  on  the  administrative  machine  came  dan¬ 
gerously  near  to  breaking  point ;  that  the  strain  was  never 
relaxed  nor  the  agitation  checked  till  Mr.  Gandhi  was  released 
and  had  negotiated  a  truce  with  the  Viceroy. 

Why,  then,  has  the  Government  of  India  definitely  ter¬ 
minated  the  truce  and  renewed  the  conflict  ?  What  are  the 
chances  of  success  or  defeat  ?  What  are  the  forces  that  may 
be  deployed  on  one  side  or  the  other  ?  If  we  are  to  attempt 
an  intelligible  answer  to  these  questions  a  glance  at  past 
history  is  necessary. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Montagu  Reforms  the  Indian 
National  Congress  had  been  not  a  party  or  an  organisation 
for  getting  work  done,  but  rather  a  platform — the  best  available 
platform — for  the  expression  of  Indian  political  opinion. 
Many,  therefore,  supposed  that  the  new  Legislatures  would 
kill  the  Congress  by  diverting  attention  and  energy  away  from 
it.  But  all  institutions  have  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
and  it  was  perhaps  partly  a  sense  of  this  danger  which  induced 
Congress  to  make  a  boycott  of  the  new  legislatures  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  Mr.  Gandhi’s  first  non-co-operation 
campaign.  Having  decided  to  boycott  the  legislatures,  Con¬ 
gress  was  compelled  to  convert  itself  into  an  organisation  for 
carrying  on  political  warfare.  Since  it  had  also  resolved  to 
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boycott  the  Government,  it  was  also  compelled  to  show  itself 
capable  of  supplying  the  Government’s  place.  Thus  arbitra¬ 
tion  courts  and  a  system  of  national  education  under  Congress 
control  appeared  in  the  first  non-co-operation  programme. 
These  gave  plain  warning  that  Mr.  Gandhi’s  policy  could  not 
be  made  to  harmonise  with  a  process  of  uninterrupted  con¬ 
stitutional  development,  and  that  it  was  heading  straight  for 
a  life  and  death  struggle  between  two  rival  Governments — 
one  based  on  the  law  of  the  land,  the  other  on  popular  support 
and  an  extra-constitutional  organisation. 

But  Hindus  who  believed  in  Constitutional  methods 
tended  to  fight  shy  of  the  Congress,  which  seemed  in  danger 
of  being  deserted  by  all  but  the  young  enthusiasts,  the  idealists, 
and  the  doctrinaires  who  regard  revolutions  as  necessary  and 
salutary  purgatives  for  the  body  politic.  Then  during  Mr. 
Gandhi’s  first  imprisonment  two  able  politicians,  C.  R.  Das 
and  Pundit  Motilal  Nehru,  saw  that  India  was  not  yet  ripe 
for  revolution,  and  sought  instead  to  use  the  legislatures  to 
force  the  Government  to  come  to  terms  with  Indian  nationalism. 
For  this  purpose  they  laboured  to  convert  Congress  into  a 
party  machine  capable  of  controlling  elections  and  of  dictating 
policies  to  representatives  returned  by  the  constituencies  to 
the  legislatures. 

The  chief  Congress  leader  at  this  period.  Pundit  Motilal 
Nehru,  was  by  temperament  a  constitutionalist  and  a 
moderate,  but  his  cynical  intellect  showed  him  that  in 
order  to  attract  votes  and  the  volunteer  assistance  necessary 
for  the  extension  of  the  Congress  organisation,  he  must  appeal 
to  the  emotional  nationalism  of  Young  India.  If  he  failed 
to  hurl  defiance  at  the  British  Government  or  to  advocate 
extreme  policies,  there  would  either  be  a  decline  in  enthusiasm 
and  a  consequent  falling  off  in  Congress  voting  power,  or  else 
he  might  find  himself  superseded  by  one  or  other  of  the 
adventurers  who  were  ever  seeking  to  outbid  him  for  the 
leadership  by  devising  some  new  programme  extremer  than 
the  last  extremity. 

This  competition  in  extremism  brought  the  Congress  into 
some  discredit  with  the  more  sober  elements  in  the  population. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  taught  the  leaders  to  appeal  more  and 
more  directly  to  the  student  mentality,  and  these  appeals 
accustomed  the  students  to  accept  as  gospel  truth  propositions 
which  their  leaders  had  first  put  forward  as  startling  paradoxes. 
In  1927  the  exclusion  of  Indians  from  the  Simon  Commission 
gave  mortal  offence  to  the  moderates,  and  Congress  got  its 
chance.  It  then  became  apparent  that  the  predominance  of 
the  student  mentality  in  its  organisation  was  going  to  have 
serious  consequences.  When  Congress  met  in  Madras  six 
weeks  after  the  Commission’s  appointment,  a  resolution  de¬ 
claring  national  independence  to  be  India’s  goal  was  passed, 
on  the  motion  of  Pundit  Motilal  Nehru’s  son,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  much  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  father,  who  saw 
that  the  time  had  come  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
moderates  in  putting  forward  a  united  demand  for  a  form  of 
Dominion  self-government.  In  spite  of  the  Congress  resolu¬ 
tion,  Motilal  Nehru  made  advances  to  the  moderates  and 
induced  the  most  eminent  of  them  to  join  with  him  in  drawing 
up  the  so-called  Nehru  Report  outlining  a  Dominion  Con¬ 
stitution.  But  when  it  came  to  presenting  this  report  to  the 
Congress  next  year,  he  found  himself  in  a  difficulty.  His 
son  and  his  rival  Mr.  Srinavasa  Iyengar  were  denouncing 
Dominion  status  and  calling  for  Independence,  and  he  did 
not  feel  capable  of  opposing  them  in  the  emotional  atmosphere 
of  the  annual  Congress  packed  with  students.  Accordingly, 
he  summoned  Mr.  Gandhi  from  the  retirement  in  which  he  had 
been  living  since  his  release  from  imprisonment,  feeling  that 
if  anyone  could  restrain  the  students,  Mr.  Gandhi  was  the 
man. 

But  even  Mr.  Gandhi,  on  his  reappearance  at  the 
Calcutta  Congress,  Christmas,  1928,  found  that  the  younger 
generation  had  all  but  passed  from  his  control,  and  he  only 
succeeded  in  pacifying  it  by  promising  to  lead  a  Civil  Dis¬ 
obedience  movement  to  secure  independence,  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  within  twelve  months  accept  the  proposals  of 
the  Nehru  Report.  An  ultimatum  to  that  effect  was  delivered 
in  the  form  of  a  Congress  resolution.  The  expiry  of  the 
twelve  months  period  found  the  Simon  Commission  still 
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preparing  its  Report.  Lord  Irwin  and  the  new  Labour 
Cabinet  had  endeavoured  to  open  a  way  of  escape  to  Mr. 
Gandhi  by  declaring  that  they  regarded  Dominion  Status 
as  the  goal  to  which  the  Montagu  scheme  sought  to  lead 
India.  But  Young  India  declined  to  be  interested  in  futures, 
and  Mr.  Gandhi  was  compelled  in  the  spring  of  1930  to  launch 
his  Civil  Disobedience  campaign  under  conditions  which 
seemed  on  the  whole  unfavourable  to  his  design.  For  Lord 
Irwin  had  won  the  goodwill  and  respect  of  all  classes.  The 
Government  of  India  was,  therefore,  in  good  odour.  The 
Simon  Commission  had  not  yet  issued  its  Report,  and  the  new 
Labour  Government  was  believed  to  be  friendly  to  India’s 
aspirations.  Accordingly,  none  but  the  extremists  approved 
of  Mr.  Gandhi’s  enterprise,  which  appeared  the  more  ludicrous 
because  Mr.  Gandhi  had  never  before  displayed  any  interest 
in  the  Salt  Law  which  he  now  singled  out  for  attack.  In 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  moderates.  Lord  Irwin  allowed 
him  to  proceed  with  the  violation  of  this  law  until  it  was  plain 
to  all  that  the  immunity  given  him,  so  far  from  baffling  his 
designs  or  killing  the  movement  with  ridicule,  was  encouraging 
the  idea  of  bringing  Government  to  its  knees  by  organising 
boycotts  and  non-violent  mass  movements  against  other 
sources  of  revenue.  Mr.  Gandhi  was  then  interned,  but  the 
country  was  now  in  a  very  different  mood  from  that  which 
had  been  prevalent  when  he  set  out  on  his  march  to  the  sea. 
In  all  classes,  and  especially  among  the  women,  there  were 
extraordinary  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  resistance  to 
authority,  and  the  determination  to  make  the  Government 
subservient  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

That  was  the  position  when  the  Simon  Report  appeared 
in  June,  1930.  But  before  surveying  the  subsequent  course 
of  events,  it  is  necessary  to  do  more  justice  to  the  leadership 
of  Motilal  Nehru,  Das,  and  Gandhi,  in  order  to  explain  why 
India  succeeded  in  showing  so  much  of  the  genuine  spirit 
of  independence  in  the  year  1930.  Das,  Nehru,  and  Gandhi, 
all  of  them  had  to  use  at  times  the  arts  of  the  demagogue, 
but  they  were  none  of  them  mere  demagogues.  They  found 
the  spirit  of  the  Indian  people  crushed  by  a  century  and  a 
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half  of  foreign  rule,  not  to  speak  of  preceding  despotisms. 
The  habit  of  self-reliance  was  clean  gone.  Indians  expected 
everything  from  Government ;  they  were  ready  to  blame 
Government,  but  not  to  resist  it  or  compel  it  to  act  as  their 
servant.  The  problem,  as  Das,  Nehru,  and  Gandhi  saw  it, 
was  how  to  teach  their  people  self-reliance  and  self-respect, 
and  the  best  method  in  their  view  was  to  generate  a  spirit  of 
resistance  to  the  foreign  Government  and  a  determination  to 
claim  absolute  equality  of  status  with  the  peoples  of  Western 
Europe.  They  calculated  that  with  this  spirit  and  this  de¬ 
termination  there  would  come  self-reliance  and  a  new  manli¬ 
ness.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their  calculations  have  been 
and  will  be  in  part  justified.  There  has  been  a  miraculous 
change  of  spirit,  and  it  is  working  miracles.  But  will  those 
miracles  be  beneficent  or  ruinous  ?  The  spirit  of  resistance 
requires  to  be  coupled  with  the  knowledge  when  to  make  an 
agreement.  Further,  the  challenge  to  constituted  authority 
could  not  be  kept  running  on  strictly  nationalist  lines.  Young 
men  taught  to  question  the  divine  right  of  the  British  civil 
servant  questioned  also  the  divine  right  of  the  Indian  landlord 
and  the  Indian  employer.  The  better  brains  among  the 
younger  men,  and  notably  Motilal  Nehru’s  son,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  came  under  the  influence  of  Russian  ideas,  and  saw  that 
a  revolution  which  merely  transferred  control  from  the  British 
Parliament  to  the  property  owners  of  India  would  go  a  very 
short  way  towards  solving  the  problem  of  Indian  poverty. 

Thus  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  Congress  leaders 
had  succeeded  in  awakening  a  spirit  which  made  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  British  Rule  all  but  impossible.  But  in  doing  so 
they  have  excited  expectations  which  will  make  self-govern¬ 
ment  doubly  difficult.  Besides,  they  have  generated  a  temper 
which  will  hardly  reconcile  itself  to  the  arrangements  necessary 
for  the  peaceful  and  gradual  transfer  of  control  from  the 
British  to  a  native  authority,  though  common  sense  shows 
that  an  abrupt  changeover  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  a 
disastrous  breakdown. 

It  is  here  that  we  see  Mr.  Gandhi’s  strength  and  Mr. 
Gandhi’s  weakness.  Like  Nehru  and  Das,  he  saw  the  need 
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for  a  new  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  hope.  Like  them  he  saw 
the  problem  of  India’s  poverty.  But,  unlike  them,  he  shares 
to  the  full  the  faith  in  heroic  remedies  for  curing  it.  Again, 
since  Mr.  Gandhi  disbelieves  in  the  need  of  any  but  the  most 
rudimentary  forms  of  government  machinery,  it  is  easy  for 
him  to  join  the  young  men  in  holding  that  there  would  be 
no  serious  risk  in  a  sudden  transfer  of  the  whole  administrative 
machine  to  popular  control ;  and  since  he,  too,  like  the 
young,  habitually  assumes  that  his  own  ideas  of  what  is  right 
must  be  admitted  by  all  honest  men  to  be  right,  he  sees  no 
absurdity  in  suggesting  that  the  existing  Government  of 
India  might  continue  to  govern  India  for  a  period  of  years 
in  accordance  with  policies  dictated  by  himself  in  the  name  of 
the  Congress.  In  short,  Mr.  Gandhi’s  political  ideas  resembled 
those  of  the  students  or  the  peasants.  Motilal  Nehru’s  were 
much  like  those  of  our  statesmen.  Hence  Gandhi  was  far 
more  effective  than  Motilal  Nehru  in  appealing  to  Young 
India  or  the  peasantry.  But  had  Motilal  Nehru  ever  had  the 
task  of  arranging  terms  of  co-operation  with  the  British,  he 
w'ould  have  known  at  once  on  what  lines  we  should  find  it 
possible  to  proceed.  Mr.  Gandhi  never  knows  whether  any 
proposition  he  puts  forward  does  or  does  not  seem  unthink¬ 
able  to  the  British  mind.  Yet,  after  all,  Mr.  Gandhi  is 
Congress’s  greatest  asset,  and  that  is  not  chiefly  because  of 
his  power  of  appealing  to  the  students,  the  women,  and  the 
peasants.  Respectable  middle-class  India  has  long  known  that 
what  it  needed  more  than  anything  else  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
tradition  of  servility  and  to  attain  the  manly  courage  and  self- 
reliance  which  bring  with  them  honesty,  self-respect,  and  a 
friendly  feeling  towards  one’s  brother  man.  These  things  Mr. 
Gandhi  taught  as  no  other  man  has  taught  in  India,  both  by 
precept  and  example.  Hence  the  most  respectable  Indian 
middle-class  moderate  has  for  Mr.  Gandhi  something  of  that 
feeling  which  Lucretius  had  for  the  Greek  who,  when  human 
life  lay  trodden  down  under  the  feet  of  a  tyranny,  first 
dared  to  raise  his  head  and  look  the  tyrant  steadily  between 
the  eyes. 

The  course  of  events  after  the  publication  of  the  Simon 
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Report  reveals  the  currents  of  British  and  Indian  thought. 
The  Commissioners  recommended  the  immediate  establish¬ 
ment  of  provincial  self-government,  but  proposed  to  leave  the 
development  of  responsible  government  at  the  centre  to  the 
processes  of  evolution.  Not  only  the  Congress,  but  the  whole 
of  India,  including  the  Moslem  politicians,  denounced  the 
refusal  of  “  central  responsibility  ”,  and  it  soon  became  known 
that  the  Government  of  India  was  not  prepared  to  stand 
over  this,  the  most  important  recommendation  in  the  Report.  It 
had,  however,  no  satisfactory  plan  for  overcoming  the  diffi¬ 
culties  inherent  in  the  idea  of  a  central  authority,  responsible 
to  a  British  Indian  legislature,  but  exercising  authority  over 
the  native  states  and  maintaining  the  peace  of  India  by  the 
aid  of  British  troops.  Few,  therefore,  believed  that  anything 
but  confusion  could  result  from  the  Round  Table  Conference. 
Mr.  Gandhi  and  the  Congress  leaders  declined  to  attend  the 
Conference  because  the  Government  had  rejected  their  con¬ 
ditions  precedent,  which  amounted  in  effect  to  a  demand 
that  the  British  Cabinet  should  throw  over  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Simon  Commission  in  advance.  Other 
elements  in  the  Indian  world  were,  however,  well  represented ; 
and  the  Indian  Princes  present,  by  offering  to  join  in  forming 
a  self-governing  all- India  Federation,  brought  under  scrutiny 
a  new  and  large  policy  which  no  statesman  had  hitherto 
contemplated  as  anything  but  a  distant  possibility. 

The  welcome  which  British  statesmen,  contrary  to  their 
wont,  now  extended  to  a  new  idea  suggests  that  they  had 
come  to  realise  the  risks  involved  in  prolonging  the  British 
Raj,  and  were  genuinely  anxious  to  find  means  of  satisfying 
Indian  nationalist  aspirations  without  imperilling  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  India.  The  elder  statesmen  of  India 
were  equally  quick  to  see  that  the  representation  of  the 
States  in  the  all-India  Legislature  would  tend  to  counteract 
the  growing  influence  of  revolutionary  ideas,  and  for  this  reason 
they  were  willing  to  forget  their  traditional  dislike  for  the 
autocratic  regime  of  the  Princes.  Similarly,  the  representatives 
of  the  resident  European  business  community,  which  must  be 
the  first  to  suffer  from  any  error  in  British  policy,  exerted  their 
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influence  in  favour  of  the  new  departure  because  they  had 
become  painfully  aware  that  it  was  high  time  both  to  make 
terms  with  Indian  nationalism  and  to  raise  a  barrier  against 
the  working  of  Communist  ideas. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Round  Table  Conference  there 
were  four  great  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  full  self- 
government  in  India.  There  was  the  problem  of  regulating  the 
relations  of  British  India  with  the  Indian  States,  the  problem 
of  adjusting  differences  between  Hindus  and  Moslems,  the 
problem  of  defence,  and  the  problem  of  maintaining  India’s 
financial  credit.  The  idea  of  an  All-India  Federation  went  a 
long  way  towards  solving  the  first  of  these,  but  it  left  the  other 
three  outstanding.  Hence  British  statesmen  at  the  first  session 
of  the  Round  Table  Conference,  while  they  joined  with  the 
Indian  delegates  in  accepting  the  general  idea  of  an  All-India 
Federation  with  an  executive  responsible  to  the  federal  legis¬ 
lature,  insisted  on  temporary  reservations  and  safeguards  in 
regard  to  certain  matters.  The  Indian  delegates,  too,  agreed  in 
principle,  though  there  were  wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  reservations  and  safeguards  required. 
It  did  not,  however,  appear  that  the  differences  were  funda¬ 
mental  or  likely  to  be  pressed  on  either  side  so  far  as  to  wreck 
the  Federation  project.  The  great  question  was  whether  Mr. 
Gandhi  and  the  Congress  could  be  induced  to  co-operate  in 
forwarding  it.  Clearly  the  new  policy  was  not  calculated  to 
promote  Mr.  Gandhi’s  ideas  or  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
Congress,  and  the  chance  of  winning  their  support  was  there¬ 
fore  poor.  But  it  was  worth  trying,  since  Mr.  Gandhi  was 
capable  of  sacrificing  even  his  own  ideas  from  patriotic  motives. 
Hence  the  Irwin-Gandhi  negotiations,  as  a  result  of  which 
Mr.  Gandhi  undertook  to  advise  Congress  to  join  in  the 
second  session  of  the  Round  Table  Conference  and  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  its  discussions  and  proposals. 

This  promise  Mr.  Gandhi  faithfully  performed,  inducing 
Congress  to  appoint  him  as  its  sole  representative.  But  long 
before  the  second  session  of  the  Round  Table  Conference  had 
assembled,  it  became  plain  that  Congress  was  still  bent  on 
arrogating  to  itself  a  position  incompatible  with  the  main- 
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tenance  of  the  authority  of  government.  The  Irwin-Gandhi 
Pact  was  treated  as  a  convention  between  two  co-ordinate 
authorities.  The  truth  was  that  Mr.  Gandhi  genuinely 
desired  peace,  but  only  on  his  own  terms,  which  implied 
the  willingness  of  Government  to  accept  a  policy  dictated 
by  Congress.  His  most  influential  lieutenants  saw  that 
Government  could  not  yet  be  brought  to  this  pitch  of 
submissiveness.  They  therefore  prepared  for  war  by 
seeking  to  extend  the  control  and  raise  the  prestige 
of  Congress  while  weakening  the  authority  of  Government. 

Even  at  the  Conference,  Mr.  Gandhi  claimed  for  Congress, 
and  for  himself  as  the  representative  of  Congress,  an  unique 
and  extraordinary  position.  He  avoided  taking  his  Indian 
colleagues  into  his  confidence,  and  made  no  effort  to  concert 
with  them  a  common  policy.  Instead,  he  challenged  the 
representative  status  of  the  other  delegates,  and  seriously 
claimed  that  Congress,  by  right  of  service,  was  entitled  to 
speak  for  every  section  of  the  Indian  world,  and  that  he,  its 
representative,  had  therefore  a  better  right  to  speak  for  the 
depressed  classes  than  the  members  of  those  classes  who  were 
present  at  the  invitation  of  Government.  In  regard  to  the 
Moslem  delegation,  he  sought  to  take  up  a  somewhat  similar 
position.  It  thus  appeared  that  he  had  already  begun  to  feel 
that  Congress  was  entitled  as  of  right  to  claim  the  allegiance 
of  every  Indian,  and  to  step  forward  as  the  supreme  authority 
when  the  auspicious  right  moment  came. 

As  for  the  possibility  of  arranging  co-operation  between 
Congress  and  the  British  Government,  if  the  latter  decided 
to  admit  the  claims  of  the  former  to  be  the  true  representative 
of  all  India,  Mr.  Gandhi’s  speeches  made  it  plain  that  neither 
he  nor  the  Congress  could  be  brought  to  agree  to  reservations 
or  safeguards  at  all  resembling  those  contemplated  by  British 
statesmen. 

Thus  the  best  that  could  be  hoped  when  the  Conference 
adjourned  was  that  Mr.  Gandhi  might  feel  that  India  needed 
a  rest  and  that  he  would  therefore  keep  Congress  neutral 
and  allow  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  and  the  moderates  to  try 
out  the  policy  of  the  Conference  in  a  calm  atmosphere.  But 
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the  extremists  inside  Congress  and  outside  were  determined 
to  prevent  this,  and  on  the  North-West  Frontier,  in  the  United 
Provinces,  and  in  Bengal,  they  created  situations  which  com¬ 
pelled  the  Government  of  India  to  resort  to  drastic  repression. 
Repression  Mr.  Gandhi  can  never  tolerate,  and  within  a 
few  days  of  his  return  to  India  it  became  clear  that  he  would 
again  press  Congress’s  claim  to  dictate  its  policy  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  even  in  the  face  of  the  threat  of  rebellion  or 
foreign  war.  Hard  pressed  as  it  was  on  the  North-West 
and  in  Bengal,  the  Government  of  India  could  ill  afford  to 
sacrifice  any  more  prestige  or  to  involve  itself  in  negotiations 
which  might  tie  its  hands  or  shake  the  confidence  of  its  own 
servants.  Besides,  if  Mr.  Gandhi  is  dangerous  in  prison,  he 
is  far  more  dangerous  when  free  to  organise  civil  disobedience. 
Hence,  no  doubt,  the  decision  to  strike  at  once  and  to  strike 
hard. 

All  policies  have  their  drawbacks,  and  there  is  the  very  grave 
danger  that  the  Government  of  India’s  rapid  and  vigorous 
action  may  be  too  strong  for  the  stomach  of  the  moderates, 
whose  feelings  will  be  harrowed  by  the  sight  of  Indian 
Nationalists  sacrificing  themselves  in  the  cause  of  Mother  India. 
All  depends  now  on  the  reaction  of  the  moderates  to  the 
Government  of  India’s  rough  doctoring.  If  they  are  moved 
to  make  common  cause  with  Congress,  then  indeed  our  days 
in  the  land  are  likely  to  be  few  and  evil.  For  a  revolt  of  the 
moderates  would  easily  spread  to  the  Government  servants, 
and  all  the  weapons  which  it  wields  would  then  break  in  the 
Government’s  hands.  But  if  the  British  Cabinet  can  make  it 
plain  that  we  are  nevertheless  proceeding  to  give  effect  to  the 
policy  of  the  Conference  rapidly  and  in  a  generous  spirit,  it  is 
possible  that  the  Moderates  may  be  content  to  record  a 
protest  against  repression  and  to  continue  unostentatiously  to 
co-operate  in  promoting  the  policy  of  the  Conference. 

In  that  case  there  is  a  good  chance  that  victory  would 
declare  itself  against  the  Congress.  Though  economic  con¬ 
ditions  are  adverse  to  the  Government  and  favourable  to  the 
Congress,  yet,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  neither  the  Indian 
cultivator  nor  the  Indian  wage-earner  has  yet  acquired  capacity 
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for  organising  himself.  They  still  trust  to  leaders  supplied 
by  the  student  class,  and  if  Government  seizes  these  the 
masses  are  likely  to  remain  quiescent.  The  numbers  of  the 
educated  unemployed  are  sufficient  to  create  serious  difficulties 
in  the  towns,  but  they  could  not  supply  a  continuous  stream  of 
leaders  to  the  villages,  and  without  that  Congress  can  hardly 
achieve  success — unless  indeed  through  its  emotional  appeal 
to  the  women  it  should  be  able  to  shake  the  loyalty  of  Govern¬ 
ment  servants. 

The  danger  would  be  far  greater  if  the  more  democratic 
and  more  excitable  Moslem  community  were  against  us,  and 
we  have  to  remember  that  on  the  North-West  Frontier 
Congress  has  succeeded  in  effecting  a  loose  alliance  with  the 
anti-British  feeling  of  the  border  tribes,  while  elsewhere  many 
of  the  modernists  among  the  Moslems  have  given  their 
allegiance  to  the  most  uncompromising  forms  of  the  Nationalist 
creed.  Still  it  seems  likely  that  the  community  as  a  whole 
will  be  definitely  opposed  to  Congress.  We  must,  however, 
expect  trouble  with  the  equally  democratic  and  equally  in¬ 
flammable  Sikhs  who  arc  perplexed  and  in  a  bad  temper, 
being  discontented  with  the  privileged  position  which  they 
now  enjoy  and  aware  that  the  coming  change  is  likely  to  put 
them  under  the  heel  of  their  traditional  enemy,  the  Moslem. 
Far  wider  spread  is  the  influence  of  the  Indian  merchants, 
industrialists,  and  financiers.  Unfortunately  these  see  their 
traditional  enemy  in  the  resident  British  business  community 
and  in  Lancashire,  and  their  minds  are  also  clouded  by  the 
unshakable  conviction  that  the  Secretary  of  State’s  control  of 
India’s  currency  and  financial  policy  has  always  been  and 
will  always  be  exercised  to  favour  British  interests  at  the 
expense  of  India.  They  therefore  view  with  the  bitterest 
hostility  the  British  proposals  for  financial  safeguards.  The 
failure  to  use  the  second  session  of  the  Round  Table 
Conference  to  conciliate  these  important  interests  was 
probably  the  worst  mistake  with  which  British  policy  is 
chargeable. 

Any  victory  which  the  Government  may  achieve  can,  of 
course,  be  only  temporary.  But  in  truth  the  objective  for 
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which  it  is  fighting  is  only  a  temporary  objective,  to  gain  the 
three  or  four  years’  time  necessary  to  bring  into  existence  its 
successor,  the  self-governing  All-India  Federation.  This  is 
one  important  feature  in  the  situation  which  differentiates  it 
from  the  Irish,  with  which  it  is  so  often  compared.  In 
Ireland  the  British  Government  had  no  policy  which  com¬ 
manded  any  Irish  support.  In  India  the  Government  has 
now  a  very  large  and  far-reaching  policy  of  self-government, 
which  undoubtedly  commands  the  approval  of  very  in¬ 
fluential  elements  in  India.  Even  the  Congress  itself  objects 
not  to  the  main  policy  but  to  the  temporary  reservations 
and  safeguards. 

Distance  and  her  immense  size  and  population  make  it 
ridiculous  to  fear  that  India’s  culture  could  ever  be  merged 
in  the  British,  or  to  suppose  that  she  can  permanently 
remain  under  British  control.  Time  fights  on  her  side, 
as  the  history  of  the  last  30  years  shows  plainly.  She  can, 
therefore,  afford  to  be  patient.  And,  indeed,  her  internal 
and  external  weaknesses  are  such  that  she  can  ill  afford  to  be 
impatient. 

Fortunately  the  moderates,  the  Conservatives  of  India,  are 
acutely  aware  of  India’s  weaknesses  and  of  the  consequent 
need  for  patience.  The  scales  of  destiny  may  yet  tilt  to  the 
side  of  peaceful  co-operation  if  our  Conservatives  show  them¬ 
selves  equally  well  aware  of  the  limits  of  England’s  strength. 
There  are  those  who  love  to  exasperate  Indian  nationalism  by 
insisting  that  the  last  word  in  deciding  India’s  destiny  rests 
with  the  British  Parliament.  That  is  the  shallowest  kind  of 
folly.  Legally,  of  course,  the  British  Parliament  is  still 
supreme,  and  can  issue  such  orders  as  it  pleases.  But  so  could 
King  Canute.  Perhaps,  then,  in  spite  of  its  courtiers,  the 
British  Parliament  will  have  common  sense  enough  to  realise 
that  it  cannot  regulate  or  set  limits  to  the  rise  of  spiritual 
tides  in  India.  It  can  merely  take  precautions  to  prevent  the 
breaking  down  of  certain  all-important  dykes  and  to  direct  the 
waters,  so  far  as  possible,  into  appropriate  channels. 


ENGLAND’S  POLICY 
A  Vindication 

By  Sir  John  Marriott 

La  verdad  es  siempre  verde.  A  graceful  Spanish  proverb 
affirms  that  the  truth  is  always  green.  Even  so,  its 
beauty  is  not  always  appreciated.  The  time,  however, 
would  seem  to  have  come  for  the  utterance  of  some  plain 
words  about  the  attitude  of  England  towards  her  Continental 
neighbours,  and  their  attitude  towards  her.  Misunder¬ 
standing  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe.  Our  neighbours  mis¬ 
understand  us  ;  we  do  not  fully  understand  them.  Perhaps 
one  who  has  made  some  study  of  the  history  of  the  past,  and 
has  reflected  deeply  on  the  problems  of  the  present,  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  the  truth  as  he  sees  it.  To  do  so  is  the 
purpose  of  the  paragraphs  that  follow. 

As  a  nation  we  are  habitually  accused,  and  not  only  by 
foreigners,  of  “  double-mindedness”.  Our  policy  is  said,  in 
consequence  of  that  quality,  to  lack  stability,  continuity,  and 
consistency.  Perfide  Albion  is  only  another,  and  more  offensive, 
way  of  framing  the  same  indictment.  Bismarck,  though  he 
often  hankered  after  an  alliance  with  England,  was  always 
restrained  by  the  fear  of  English  inconstancy — ^an  inconstancy 
which,  let  it  be  fairly  said,  he  attributed  less  to  the  defects 
of  our  national  character  than  to  our  parliamentary  institutions. 
France  is  just  as  mistrustful  of  our  constancy  to-day  as  was 
Germany  during  the  decades  that  followed  the  Franco- 
German  war.  Has  she  reason  ?  Would  that  every  Frenchman 
would  read  daily  a  letter  addressed  to  The  Times  in  1928  by 
M.  Jean  La  Cecilia,  the  Professor  of  English  in  the  Lyc^e’of 
Foix.  The  Professor  expressed  the  wish  that  a  Nobel  prize 
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should  be  founded  and  awarded  to  “  the  nation  that  since 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  stands  as  an  example  to 
the  world  by  her  moral  qualities,  generosity,  practical  initiative, 
and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  mankind.”  Although  con¬ 
fessing  himself  “  a  good  patriotic  Frenchman”,  the  Professor 
avows  his  sincere  opinion  that  if  such  a  prize  were  founded, 
”  it  should  be  bestowed  on  England.”  He  then  proceeds  to 
give  in  such  detail  as  precludes  quotation,  the  reasons,  adduced 
from  European  History  since  1800,  on  which  his  judgment 
is  based  ;  and  he  concludes  a  most  interesting  letter  as  follows  ; 
‘‘  Other  nations  are  frequently  inclined  to  treat  England 
unfairly  ;  often  your  intentions  are  misinterpreted  through 
ignorance  and  bad  faith.  .  .  .  England  is  entitled  to  a  better 
recognition  for  her  services.  It  is  high  time  that  other  nations 
should  pay  to  England  the  tribute  she  deserves.”  Such  a 
tribute  from  a  scholarly  Frenchman,  who  has  evidently  studied 
European  history  to  some  purpose,  is  both  gratifying  and 
refreshing.  Not  that  Professor  La  Cecilia  stands  alone  among 
Frenchmen  in  his  admiration  for  England,  though  he  expresses 
it  more  directly  than  most.  Even  in  the  last  year  or  two 
there  have  been  a  number  of  French  books  published  in  which 
the  note  of  admiration  can  quite  clearly  be  detected  amid 
other  notes  rather  more  shrill.  If  I  do  not  particularly  mention 
M.  Andr6  Siegfried’s  most  discriminating  analysis  of  our 
economic  condition  it  is  only  because  everyone  has  read  it, 
and  I  have  myself  written  about  it  elsewhere.  Then  we  had, 
not  long  ago,  M.  Magnan  de  Bornier’s  V Empire  Britannique: 
son  Evolution  Politique  et  Constitutionelle^  prefaced  by  a  most 
generous  and  graceful  introduction  from  the  pen  of  M.  de 
Fleuriau,  now  French  Ambassador  in  London. 

More  impressive,  perhaps,  as  coming  from  a  country  with 
which  we  have  been  so  lately  at  war,  are  the  German  tributes. 
I  quote  only  one  or  two.  About  eighteen  months  ago  there 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Express  a  remarkable  article  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Wolf  Zucker  showing  how  great  is  the  influence 
which  England  is  now  exercising,  in  things  great  and  small, 
on  Germany.  ”  To-day,”  he  writes,  “  you  must  have  been 
in  London  to  be  abreast  with  the  times  ;  you  must  know 
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the  most  recent  English  books  to  hold  your  own  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  having  an  English  tailor  makes  you  the  envy  of  all 
your  friends.”  But  the  English  culte  is  not  confined  to  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  life  :  it  goes  much  deeper,  and  after  a 
careful  analysis  of  these  weightier  matters  Dr.  Wolf  Zucker 
concludes  :  ”  In  a  word,  it  is  the  solidity  and  dependableness 
we  find  in  England  that  we  seek  to  incorporate  in  our  national 
life.”  That  is  very  pleasant  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  much  the 
most  elaborate  analysis  that  has  of  late  years  appeared  in 
Germany,  or  indeed  (so  far  as  I  know)  in  any  country,  is  the 
England  of  the  late  Dr.  Wilhelm  Dibelius,  the  well-known 
and  much-lamented  Professor  of  English  in  the  University 
of  Berlin.  That  volume  was  originally  published  in  German 
in  1922,  and  appeared  in  English  translation  in  1930.  Much 
that  Dr.  Dibelius  said  about  the  origins  of  the  war  seemed  to 
me  grossly  distorted,  if  not  positively  untrue,  and  widely  at 
variance  with  the  much  more  truly  historical  account  given 
by  another  eminent  German  Professor,  Dr.  Brandenburg,  of 
Leipsic.  But  that  does  not,  in  the  present  connection,  concern 
us,  except  to  make  much  more  striking  and  impressive  the 
tributes  which  Dr.  Dibelius  pays,  unwillingly,  it  would  some¬ 
times  seem,  yet  justly,  to  England’s  place  and  part  in  world 
affairs.  Thus  he  points  out  that  “  throughout  the  world 
England  is  the  political  ally  of  every  great  religious  force  ”  ; 
that  when  the  movement  for  International  Peace  was  launched 
at  the  first  Hague  Conference,  England  **  alone  among  the 
European  Powers  recognised  the  realist  significance  of  the 
movement  .  .  .  and  speedily  took  the  lead  into  its  own 
hands  ”  ;  that  “  the  notorious  ‘  profit  and  loss  ’  business  of 
this  ‘  nation  of  shopkeepers  ’  has  always  had  the  keenest  sense 
of  the  potency  of  spiritual  values  ”  ;  that  “  Britain  alone  of 
modern  European  lands  has  accomplished  the  dual  task  of 
creating  a  world  dominion  and  within  it  a  civilisation  of  a 
distinct  type  ”  ;  that  ”  this  State,  unlike  any  other  in  the 
world,  has  a  moral  basis.”  But  the  final  reason  which  Dr. 
Dibelius  gives  for  the  amazing  success  achieved  by  England 
is  the  most  penetrating  and  the  most  interesting.  He  gives 
it  in  these  words  :  ”  England  is  the  solitary  country  in  the 
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world  that,  in  looking  after  its  own  interest  with  meticulous 
care,  has  at  the  same  time  something  to  give  to  others  ;  the 
single  country  where  patriotism  does  not  represent  a  threat 
or  challenge  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  the  single  country 
that  invariably  summons  the  most  progressive,  idealistic,  and 
efficient  forces  in  other  nations  to  co-operate  with  it.  .  .  . 
So  far,  Britain  is  the  solitary  Great  Power  with  a  national 
programme  which,  while  egotistic  through  and  through,  at 
the  same  time  promises  to  the  world  as  a  whole  something 
which  the  world  passionately  desires — order,  progress,  and 
eternal  peace.” 

But  while  all  this  is  said,  and  generously  though  not  in- 
discriminatingly  said,  we  must  remember  that  such  tributes 
as  are  quoted  above,  whether  from  Frenchmen  or  Germans, 
come  from  individuals  in  those  countries  who  have  specialised 
knowledge  of  England,  and  have  been  at  some  pains  to  under¬ 
stand  us.  Speaking  generally,  it  still  remains  true  that  by 
the  bulk  of  politicians,  publicists,  and  litt&ateurs  of  other 
countries,  much  more  by  the  mass  of  the  peoples,  England’s 
motives  are  hopelessly  misunderstood,  her  actions  misin¬ 
terpreted,  and  her  professions  profoundly  mistrusted. 

Nor  are  the  reasons  far  to  seek.  The  first  reason  undoubtedly 
is  that  for  a  very  long  period  we  pursued  a  career  almost 
uninterruptedly  successful.  Take  the  Overseas  Empire  as 
illustration.  We  were  among  the  last  of  Western  nations  to 
reach  India — but  where  are  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  or 
the  French  to-day  ?  The  Dutch,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Portuguese,  anticipated  us  in  South  Africa  ;  the  French  were 
ahead  of  us  in  exploration  if  not  in  settlement  in  North 
America.  Who  could  have  predicted — down  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century — that  England  would  so  far  out¬ 
distance  as  a  world-power  all  her  European  rivals  ?  Yet  in 
achievement  there  has  been  nothing  comparable  to  our  own 
since  that  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  such 
success  should  excite  envy,  not  unmixed  with  suspicion  ? 

Then  we  are  accused  of  instability  in  our  European  policy. 
Can  that  charge  be  substantiated  ?  Have  the  French,  for 
example,  any  right  to  charge  us  with  indifference  to  friends 
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and  allies,  and  with  an  inclination  towards  a  preference  for 
recent  enemies  ? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  as  the  most  discerning  of  our 
critics  have  perceived,  that  ever  since  the  States-system  of 
modem  Europe  came  into  being,  England  has  stood  for 
European  equilibrium  and  international  stability.  Not  until 
the  sixteenth  century  did  the  problem  present  itself ;  only 
then  did  the  modern  States-system  emerge.  But  nothing 
could,  to  the  superficial  observer,  have  seemed  more  shifty 
than  the  foreign  policy  of  England  under  the  Tudors.  Yet 
underlying  the  changes  from  this  alliance  to  that,  from  friend¬ 
ship  with  France  to  friendship  with  the  Austro-Spanish 
Hapsburgs,  there  was,  in  tmth,  complete  consistency  of 
principle.  England,  relatively  small  in  population,  could  make 
her  infiuence  felt  only  as  that  of  a  makeweight.  In  order  to 
maintain  an  equilibrium  her  weight  was  necessarily  thrown 
now  on  this  side,  now  on  that.  Wolsey  inherited  this  policy 
from  the  cautious  Henry  VII,  and  handed  it  on  to  a  still 
more  cautious  Elizabeth.  For  the  first  thirty  years  of  her 
reign  Elizabeth  kept  England  nominally  at  peace  ;  only  when 
the  European  equilibrium  was  seriously  threatened  by  Philip  II 
of  Spain  did  she  intervene. 

It  was  threatened  directly  by  Spanish  policy  in  the  Low 
Countries.  There  we  come  upon  a  second  principle  to  which 
England  has  been  absolutely  constant  for  at  least  four  centuries. 
No  great  Continental  Power — be  it  Spain  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  or  Louis  XIV  of  France  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth, 
or  Napoleon  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  or  Germany 
in  our  own  day,  must  be  permitted  to  dominate  the  Low 
Countries,  or  to  point  from  Antwerp  a  loaded  pistol  (to  use 
Napoleon’s  simile)  at  the  head  of  England.  As  Elizabeth 
fought  Philip  II,  so  William  III  was  allowed  to  draw  England 
into  the  grand  alliance  against  Louis  XIV.  Again,  it  was  the 
invasion  of  Belgium  and  the  threat  to  Holland  that  induced 
Pitt  finally  to  give  way  to  the  cry  for  war  against  Republican 
France.  Nor  would  Castlereagh  make  peace  with  Napoleon 
while  he  kept  his  hold  on  Antwerp.  Of  the  effect  on  English 
opinion  of  Germany’s  violation  of  the  neutrality  which  in 
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common  with  ourselves  she  had  guaranteed  to  Belgium  it 
boots  not  to  speak. 

In  all  this,  where  is  there  evidence  of  the  inconstancy  or 
instability  so  frequently  charged  against  us  ?  Have  we  not, 
on  the  contrary,  adhered  with  conspicuous  fidelity  to  a  principle 
of  conduct  in  international  affairs  as  simple  as  it  is  (or  should 
be)  intelligible  }  That  the  principle  coincided  with  national 
necessities,  that  the  policy  was  pursued  primarily  in  the 
interests  of  our  own  country,  we  are  not  concerned  to  deny. 
In  one  of  his  greatest  speeches,  Mr.  Canning,  having  frankly 
confessed  that  in  his  conduct  of  political  affairs  his  primary 
consideration  was  the  interest  of  his  own  country,  added  this 
just  and  pertinent  observation  :  “Not,  gentlemen,  that  the 
interest  of  England  is  an  interest  which  stands  isolated  and 
alone.  The  situation  which  she  holds  forbids  an  exclusive 
selfishness.  Her  prosperity  must  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
of  surrounding  nations,  and  her  stability  to  the  safety  of  the 
world.” 

Precisely  :  it  has  been  the  supreme  good  fortune  of  this 
country  that  in  promoting  her  own  interests,  she  has  rendered 
great  service  to  mankind  at  large.  By  the  more  discerning  of 
our  critics,  as  already  indicated,  this  truth  is  clearly  appre¬ 
hended  ;  it  would  conduce  greatly  to  a  good  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  Europe  if  those  critics  would  be  at 
pains  to  impress  it  upon  their  respective  co-nationals  whose 
apprehension  may  be  slower  than  their  own. 

But  have  we  really  any  right  to  complain  if  we  are  mis¬ 
understood  by  our  neighbours  ?  Are  we  ourselves  more 
quick  in  comprehending  them  ? 

Take  one  or  two  typical  cases.  For  at  least  three  quarters 
of  a  century  the  pivot  of  English  foreign  policy  was  jealousy  of 
the  advance  of  Russia  in  South  Eastern  Europe.  From  the 
day  when  Lord  Palmerston  resolved  to  tear  up  the  Treaty  of 
Unkiar-Skelessi  (1833)  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Agreement  of  1907,  our  relations  with  Russia  were 
persistently  unfriendly.  On  that  unfriendliness,  as  all  the 
world  now  knows,  Bismarck  habitually  counted,  and  hoped 
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by  reason  of  it  to  draw  England  into  the  orbit  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  Russia  was  naturally  ambitious  to  have  access  to 
European  waters  and  to  play  her  part  as  a  European  Power. 
Without  control  of  the  narrow  straits,  she  could  not  achieve 
those  ambitions.  She  professed,  with  questionable  sincerity, 
that  she  had  no  desire  to  occupy  Constantinople  ;  but  she 
never  denied  that  by  one  means  or  another  she  was  determined 
to  have  control  over  the  Straits.  She  obtained  it  in  1833, 
only  to  be  deprived  of  it  again  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  1841. 
We  headed  her  off  from  Constantinople  in  1856  and  again 
in  1878.  Russia  never  denied  that  England,  as  the  Paramount 
Power  in  India,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Near  East 
problem,  and  was  bound  to  see  that,  in  the  liquidation  of 
the  Turkish  estates,  her  interests  were  not  ignored. 
Russia  did  not  ignore  them  ;  and  more  than  once — notably 
in  1853 — ^the  Czar,  Nicholas  I,  approached  English  states¬ 
men  with  a  definite  proposal.  Let  England,  he  suggested, 
annex  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  and  give  Russia  a  free  hand  in  the 
Balkans.  The  proposal  shocked  our  sense  of  international 
propriety,  and  was  turned  down  with  some  asperity,  particu¬ 
larly  by  Lord  Aberdeen.  But  it  could  not  escape  the  notice 
of  Russia  or  of  Europe  that  England  did,  within  thirty  years, 
find  herself  somehow  in  occupation  both  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus, 
while  Russia  had  no  more  control  over  the  Straits  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  than  she  had  at  the  beginning  of  it. 

Take  another  instance  bearing  more  immediately  upon  the 
1  situation  of  to-day.  The  border-lands  between  France  and 

\  (Germany  have  been  the  subject  of  acute  controversy  between 

those  two  countries  for  at  least  three  centuries.  Richelieu 
bequeathed  to  Louis  XIV  the  idea  that  the  Ocean,  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Rhine  formed  “  les  limites 
natu relies  ”  of  France.  About  the  first  three  frontiers  there 
was  not  much  difficulty.  The  Rhine  was  a  different  matter ; 
but  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  France  had  ob- 
I  tained  possession  of  the  two  coveted  provinces — Alsace  and 
Lorraine — which,  whether  German  or  not  in  origin,  had 
formed  part  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  During  the  wars 
]  of  the  eighteenth  century  France  found  them  very  useful. 
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when  she  was  at  war  with  Austria  or  Prussia.  It  was  not 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  1815,  after  the  defeat  of 
Napoleon,  Germany,  or  rather  the  German  Powers,  should 
have  been  anxious  to  “  recover  ”  those  provinces.  It  was 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  who  insisted  (for  reasons  that  do  not 
now  concern  us)  that  they  should  remain  French.  In  1871, 
Germany  was  in  a  position  to  insist  on  their  “  restoration”, 
and  restored  to  her  they  were.  From  that  moment  until  1914 
France  was  kept  in  an  almost  perpetual  fever  of  apprehension 
lest  Germany,  once  more  in  possession  not  only  of  Strasburg 
but  of  Metz,  should  renew  the  attack  upon  her,  and  in  Bis¬ 
marck’s  phrase,  try  to  ”  bleed  her  white.”  Bismarck  was 
only  restrained  from  attempting  to  apply  that  prescription  in 
1875  by  the  reluctance  of  his  own  master,  and  the  direct 
intervention  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Czar.  It  is  moreover 
clear  from  the  recently-published  Lives  of  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Lord  Rosebery,  that  war  was  again  regarded  as  imminent  in 
the  spring  of  1887. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  France  should  in  1918  have  insisted 
on  the  restoration  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Nor  did  that 
really  satisfy  her.  Had  France  been  left  free  to  dictate  terms 
to  Germany  she  would  have  got  the  Rhine  frontier  as  well. 
Foch  declared  that  frontier  to  be  essential  to  the  security,  of 
France,  and  France  waived  her  claims  only  in  consideration 
of  the  signature  of  an  Anglo-French- American  Pact  guarantee¬ 
ing  the  security  of  her  eastern  frontier.  That  the  American 
signature  was  dishonoured  was  no  fault  of  ours,  and  why 
France  should  impute  blame  to  us  rather  than  to  the  United 
States  is  one  of  those  things  which  no  Englishman  can  be 
expected  to  understand. 

►  The  plain  truth  is  that  from  the  moment  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  was  signed,  France  made  up  her  mind  that  Great 
Britain  was  indifferent  to  the  wishes  and  even  to  the  vital 
interests  of  France,  and  was  inclined  to  show  undue  tender¬ 
ness  towards  the  country  whose  aggressions  England  and 
France  had  so  lately  combined  to  curb. 

England,  as  she  proved  by  deeds,  was  not  indifferent  to 
the  interests  of  her  ally  ;  but  it  were  futile  to  ignore  the  fact 
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that  those  interests  were  not  identical  with  her  own.  France 
would  have  bled  Germany  white  after  1918,  as  Germany 
would  have  bled  France  white  had  Bismarck  had  his  way 
after  1871.  Great  Britain  saw  clearly  that  if  Germany  were 
bled  white  one  of  the  lynch-pins  of  international  trade  would 
fall  out.  France  from  the  first  thought  less  of  trade  than  of 
reparations  ;  England  was  concerned  less  about  reparations 
than  about  a  restoration  of  normal  trade.  In  the  event  the 
hopes  of  both  countries  have  been,  to  a  large  extent,  frustrated, 
and  for  that  unfortunate  issue  France  is  rather  unreasonably 
inclined  to  blame  us. 

Another  factor  needs  to  be  emphasised.  Besides  a  real 
divergence  of  interests  between  the  two  leading  members  of 
the  Great  Alliance  there  is  also  a  striking  contrast  in  tem¬ 
perament.  Yet  I  am  fain  to  believe  that  when  the  history 
of  our  times  comes  to  be  reviewed  by  the  impartial  historian  of 
the  future,  we  shall  emerge  from  the  ordeal  with  credit,  if  not 
with  triumph.  I  believe  that  the  historian  will  find  himself  con¬ 
strained  to  say  that  Great  Britain  during  the  terrible  post¬ 
war  years  made  a  gallant  struggle  to  save  herself  by  her 
exertions  and  to  save  the  world  by  her  example. 

He  will  look  at  her  efforts  in  the  field  of  finance.  He  may 
indeed  find  it  difficult  to  exculpate  us  from  the  charge  of 
extravagance  in  internal  administration.  His  eye  may  light 
upon  some  of  the  speeches  and  writings  of  leaders  of  the 
Socialist  party.  He  may  read,  for  instance,  in  the  Labour 
Magazine  for  March,  1924,  that  Mr.  C.  P.  (now  Sir  Charles) 
Trevelyan,  the  Socialist  Minister  for  Education,  asserted  that 
the  first  object  of  the  new  (Socialist)  Government’s  policy 
was  “  to  bring  to  an  end  the  campaign  of  economy  pursued 
by  the  late  Conservative  Government.”  He  may  indeed  be 
baffled  if  he  attempts  to  discover  evidence  of  that  “  campaign 
of  economy  ”,  but  he  will  surely  marvel  that  a  country  in  the 
condition  of  post-war  England  could  have  entrusted  its 
destinies  even  for  an  hour  to  a  party  which  proclaimed  itself 
as  opposed  to  economy.  Yet  he  will  be  compelled  to  own  that 
if  there  were  little  evidence  of  domestic  economy,  there  was 
ample  evidence  of  international  honesty.  He  will  perchance 
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note  an  observation  made  by  M.  Siegfried  :  “  We  are,  there¬ 
fore,  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  England  alone 
among  the  European  belligerents  saved  her  currency  by 
intense  Budget  energy  and  fiscal  patriotism,  the  effort  in¬ 
volved  has  proved  too  great  a  strain.  She  is  bearing  a  load 
of  debt  that  is  too  heavy  ;  she  is  actually  paying  her  creditors 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  while  France  is  paying  hers 
only  twenty  centimes  in  the  franc.”  If  our  historian  be  an 
accurate  scholar  he  will  not  fail  to  note  the  further  and  re¬ 
markable  fact  that  M.  Siegfried’s  words  w^ere  written  many 
months  before  the  actual  advent  of  the  crisis  which  forced 
England  off  the  gold  standard.  He  will  note  further  that 
England  made  no  effort  to  evade  payment  to  the  United  States 
of  the  last  dollar  of  debt,  incurred  mostly  on  behalf  of  allies, 
and  paid  in  dollars  purchased  at  a  price  rendered  still  more 
cruel  by  the  depreciation  of  her  own  currency. 

Then  as  regards  the  great  problem  of  disarmament  and  the 
organisation  of  peace :  Who  writing  in  January,  1932,  can 
guess  what  the  historian  will  say  writing  in  2032  ?  Or  even 
in  1942  ?  Will  he  deride  the  Quixotism  of  a  country  which, 
with  its  far-flung  Empire,  with  world-wide  responsibilities 
greater  than  were  ever  imposed  upon  any  nation  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  a  country  dependent  in  unique  degree  for  her 
very  existence  upon  food-supplies  imported  from  all  corners 
of  the  earth,  nevertheless  cut  to  the  bone  her  expenditure 
on  naval  armaments  ?  Or  will  he  rather  upbraid  the  nations 
of  little  faith  who  delayed  if  they  did  not  frustrate  the  con¬ 
summation  of  a  noble  ideal  by  excessive  caution  and  mutual 
jealousy  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  If,  however,  that  ideal  should 
happily  be  attained,  the  future  historian  can  hardly  withhold 
his  tribute  from  the  nation  which,  amid  a  welter  of  words, 
proved  its  faith  in  its  possibility  by  deeds. 

A  word  should,  perhaps,  be  added  about  another  matter 
«vhich  has  caused  some  friction  in  the  relations  between 
England  and  her  nearest  neighbour.  I  refer  to  the  friendship 
between  England  and  Italy.  Under  existing  conditions  it  is 
admittedly  rather  difficult  for  us  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
simultaneously  with  all  the  nations  with  whom  we  desire  to 
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be  friends.  But  is  that  our  fault  ?  At  the  Paris  Conference, 
France  and  England  were  confronted  by  a  dilemma  arising 
from  the  irreconcilable  claims  of  two  allies  upon  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Adriatic,  and  in  particular  upon  Fiume.  Serbia 
had  rendered  great  service  to  the  Alliance  in  the  war  ;  so,  too 
had  Italy,  and  the  terms  on  which  Italy  had  joined  the  Allies 
had  been  specifically  set  out  in  the  Pact  of  London.  President 
Wilson  might  evade  the  difficulty  by  refusing  to  recognise 
the  validity  of  a  “  secret  treaty  ”  ;  England  and  France  were 
firmly  impaled  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  from  which  painful 
position  they  were  only  extricated  by  the  “  direct  action  ” 
of  Italy  and  Jugoslavia. 

I  recall  the  incident  merely  to  illustrate  the  difficulties, 
not  too  clearly  apprehended  perhaps  either  in  France  or 
Italy,  of  our  own  position  vis-a-vis  those  two  friends.  Our 
friendship  with  Italy  is  traditional.  The  cordial  sympathy 
extended  to  Italy  by  British  statesmen  at  successive  crises 
in  the  Risorgimento  was  deeply  appreciated  at  the  time  and 
has  never  been  forgotten.  United  Italy  cherishes  the  memory 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and,  above  all.  Lord 
John  Russell,  with  a  fervour  inferior  only  to  that  evoked  by 
the  memory  of  Cavour,  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  and  Victor 
Emmanuel.  But  our  close  friendship  with  Italy  does  not 
render  us  insensible  to  the  value  of  friendship  with  France, 
any  more  than  the  adhesion  of  Italy  to  the  Triple  Alliance 
impaired  Italy’s  friendship  with  England.  But  France  finds 
this  rather  difficult  to  understand. 

Yet  there  is  one  sphere  of  English  achievement  which  has 
evoked,  rather  paradoxically,  most  generous  acknowledgment 
and  appreciation  from  distinguished  Frenchmen,  and  has  been 
less  appreciated  in  quarters  where  quicker  apprehension  might 
have  been  anticipated.  That  the  countrymen  of  Colbert 
and  Dupleix  should  be  ready  to  appraise  so  justly  the  work 
accomplished  in  India  by  the  countrymen  of  Chatham  and 
Clive  is,  indeed,  rather  remarkable.  In  an  article  contributed 
to  the  October  number  of  this  Review  I  quoted  some  of  the 
tributes  paid  to  England’s  work  in  India  by  M.  de  Tocqueville, 
the  Comte  de  Montalembert  and  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu,  and  I 
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must  resist  the  temptation  to  cite  them  again.  Yet  they  are 
as  pertinent  as  they  are  in  the  present  crisis  in  Indian  affairs 
encouraging.  An  open  assault  upon  the  citadel  of  British 
power  in  India  we  can  meet  and  repel.  Much  more  insidious 
and  much  more  difficult  to  dissipate  is  the  idea,  too  prevalent 
among  certain  sections  of  our  own  countrymen,  that  the  story 
of  British  rule  in  India  is  one  that  calls  for  national  confession 
and  repentance.  This  is  a  case  not  of  being  misunderstood 
by  our  neighbours,  but  of  a  misreading  of  our  own  history. 
The  apologetic  attitude  towards  India  is,  indeed,  begotten  of 
sheer  ignorance,  or  rather  perhaps  of  that  little  knowledge 
which  is  proverbially  more  dangerous.  Regrettable  incidents, 
of  which  there  have,  of  course,  been  many,  are  seen  in  false 
perspective ;  errors  inevitable  in  the  Government  of  a  distant  de¬ 
pendency,  inevitable  in  any  government  under  any  conditions, 
are  magnified  into  crimes  ;  the  evil  that  individuals  here  and 
there  have  done  lives  after  them  ;  much  of  the  good  wrought 
by  a  long  succession  of  upright  administrators  is  buried  with 
their  bones  in  Calcutta  graves.*  Much  harm  is,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  being  done  in  India,  and  a  difficult  task  gallantly 
faced  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  defeatist  and  apologetic 
tone  adopted  by  half-informed  critics  in  England.  The  picture 
should  be  viewed  as  a  whole  ;  so  viewed,  there  is  nothing  of 
which  we  need  be  ashamed  :  much  of  which  every  informed 
person  is  justly  proud.  Let  the  faint-hearted  take  courage 
from  the  words  of  a  distinguished  Frenchman  :  “For  every 
man  who  loves  his  fellow  men,  who  believes  in  the  legitimate 
progress  of  the  human  race,  who  welcomes  the  increasing 
happiness  of  the  many,  what  a  consoling  and  marvellous 
spectacle  is  that  of  the  English  dominion  in  India.  Its  history 
in  those  regions  is  certainly  not  without  stain  .  .  .  But 
everything  considered,  and  allowing  a  large  amount  of  evil, 
we  may  boldly  affirm  that  history  gives  no  example  of  a  con¬ 
quest  so  completely  turned  to  the  good  of  the  vanquished.” 
Yet  the  tribute  which,  in  this  context,  should  most  deeply 
touch  the  hearts  of  all  Englishmen,  and  bring  conviction  to 

*  Of.  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter :  Som$  Calcutta  Gravas,  op.  hie  delightful  volume:  Tka 
Thcuhcrays  m  India. 
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the  minds  of  the  doubter  and  defeatist,  is  that  of  a  noble 
Indian  Moslem,  the  Founder  of  the  Mohammedan  College 
at  Alighar,  Sir  Syed  Ahmed.  His  adjuration  is  addressed  to 
Indians  :  “Be  not  unjust  to  that  nation  which  is  ruling  over 
you,  and  think  also  this — how  upright  is  her  rule.  Of  such 
benevolence  as  the  English  Government  shows  to  the  foreign 
nations  under  her  rule  there  is  no  example  in  the  history  of 
the  world.” 

I  believe  that  tribute  to  be  just  and  that  our  future  historian 
will  endorse  it.  Meanwhile,  it  may  serve  to  dissipate  the 
misapprehensions,  more  paralysing  in  their  effect  upon  conduct 
than  the  intelligible  misapprehensions  of  foreign  critics,  of 
the  faint-hearted  and  the  imperfectly  informed  among  our 
own  people.  We  cannot  expect  our  neighbours  to  understand 
us  if  in  excess  of  modesty,  or  in  a  laudable  anxiety  to  judge 
ourselves  (lest  we  should  be  judged),  we  exaggerate  our  own 
defects,  and  minimise  the  achievements  with  which  impartial 
history  will  credit  us. 

Boastfulness  is  an  offence  against  good  manners ;  self¬ 
depreciation  is  the  attribute  of  the  Uriah  Heaps  of  the  world  ; 
but  self-knowledge — a  sober  and  solidly  grounded  self- 
respect — is  as  proper  to  nations  as  to  individuals.  Shake¬ 
speare,  the  finest  commentator  there  ever  was  on  English 
History,  was  surely  right : — 

“  Naught  shall  make  us  rue. 

If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.” 


* 
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By  R.  H.  Wilenski 

The  Exhibition  of  French  Art  which  remains  open  till 
the  end  of  this  month  at  Burlington  House  is  primarily 
a  display  of  French  painting  from  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth.  To  the  modern 
spectator,  French  painting,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
other  nations,  becomes  more  interesting  as  the  centuries 
advance  ;  and  whereas  the  nineteenth  century  sections  of 
the  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  Italian  exhibitions  seemed,  in  each 
case,  a  species  of  anti-climax,  the  pictures  by  the  French 
artists  of  this  period  are  among  the  most  arresting  and  in¬ 
triguing  in  the  show.  Daumier,  Manet,  Claude  Monet, 
Renoir,  Degas,  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Gauguin,  Seurat,  and 
C6zanne  already  rank  with  the  masters  of  the  past ;  and  as 
the  student  tours  the  galleries,  he  realises  without  difficulty 
that  Watteau  was  the  ancestor  of  Renoir,  and  that  Poussin 
and  David  were  the  ancestors  of  Seurat  and  Cezanne. 

I  wish  it  had  been  possible  for  the  Exhibition  to  have 
included  all  the  pictures  by  the  later  masters  which  now  have 
permanent  homes  in  American  Museums  and  Collections. 
How  splendid  it  would  have  been  to  have  seen  here,  from  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  Manet’s  “  Woman  with 
a  Parrot  ”,  “  Victorine  in  Espada’s  Costume  ”,  “  Young  Man 
as  a  Majo  ”,  “  The  Railway  ”,  and  Dead  Christ  ”,  in 
addition  to  ‘‘  The  Boy  with  the  Sword  ”  which  this  Museum 
has  lent  us  ;  and  to  have  placed  Manet’s  “  Jesus  Insulted  ” 
from  Chicago  and  “  The  Old  Musician  ”  from  the  Chester 
Dale  Collection  next  to  the  “  Boy  Blowing  Soap-bubbles  ” 
and  “  The  Folkestone  Boat  ”,  which  Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn 
of  New  York  and  Mr.  Carroll  Tyson  of  Philadelphia  have  so 
generously  sent  across.  What  a  gallery  could  have  been 
arranged  with  these  pictures  added  to  the  other  works  by 
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Manet  in  this  exhibition — ^the  “  Boating  at  Argenteuil  ”,  from 
Tournai  Museum  (the  first  important  Impressionist  figure- 
subject  ever  painted) ;  the  “  Washing  Day  ”,  lent  by  Mr. 
Paul  Cassirer  of  Berlin  ;  and  “  The  Folies  Berg^res  Bar  ”, 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Samuel  Courtauld  in  London. 
How  much  the  British  public  might  have  learned  about 
Renoir  had  the  examples  of  his  work  in  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute,  and  the  Barnes  Foundation  at  Meryon,  been  added 
to  ”  The  Box  ”,  lent  by  Mr.  Courtauld,  ”  The  Little  Dancer  ”, 
lent  by  Mr.  Joseph  Widener  of  Philadelphia,  the  ”  Wargemont 
Landscape  ”,  lent  from  the  Halvorsen  Collection,  Oslo,  and 
the  fifteen  other  works  which  the  Exhibition  contains.  Seurat’s 
full  achievements  cannot  be  realised  without  his  masterpiece, 
”  Sunday  Afternoon  on  the  Island  of  La  Grande  Jatte 
in  Summer  ”  (in  the  Chicago  Art  Institute),  though  the 
general  composition  can  be  appreciated  in  the  sketch  for 
the  picture  which  Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn  has  sent  us  from 
New  York. 

In  the  same  way  I  regret  that  it  was  not  possible  to  transport 
works  from  Hertford  House  to  represent  the  eighteenth 
century  in  conjunction  with  the  examples  of  Watteau’s  special 
talent  and  the  paintings  by  Boucher  that  are  included  in  the 
show  ;  and  that  the  ”  Primitive  ”  section  includes  neither  the 
Avignon  ”  Pietk  ”  from  the  Louvre  nor  Charenton’s 
“  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  ”  from  Villeneuve-Ies-Avignon. 

As  the  Exhibition  stands,  it  is  nevertheless  a  remarkable 
show  that  makes  clear  the  continuance  of  certain  aspects  of 
the  French  genius  in  the  arts,  and  includes  a  certain  number 
of  indubitably  first-rate  pictures. 

French  achievements  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
are  best  seen  in  Fouquet’s  ”  Virgin  and  Child  ”,  from  Antwerp, 
and  ‘‘  Charles  VII  ”,  from  the  Louvre  ;  in  ‘‘  The  Nativity  ”, 
ascribed  to  the  Maitre  de  Moulins  from  Autun  ;  in  several 
portraits  by  the  Clouets  ;  in  the  delicate  ”  Portrait  of  a  Man  ” 
(formerly  assumed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Rabelais),  by  Corneille 
de  Lyon,  which  is  lent  by  Captain  E.  G.  Spencer  Churchill ; 
and  in  several  pictures  of  the  Fontainebleau  School. 

Fouquet’s  ”  Virgin  and  Child  ”,  which,  tradition  has  it. 
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was  painted  from  Agnes  Sorel,  gives  us  a  hint  of  the  direction 
in  which  French  painting  might  have  developed  if  France 
had  not  had  contact  with  the  Italian  Renaissance.  This 
unforgettable  picture  is  the  translation  of  the  art  of  the  French 
miniature  into  terms  of  the  easel  picture.  The  crimson 
Cherubim  and  blue  Seraphim  on  a  blue  ground  that  surround 
the  sacred  figures  have  been  transported  to  the  panel  from  the 
page  of  a  book.  There  is  nothing  here  that  comes  from  Italy, 
and  we  can  be  certain  that  it  was  painted  before  the  artist’s 
Italian  tour.  This  “  Virgin  and  Child  ”  is  the  right-hand 
panel  of  a  diptych  ;  the  left-hand  panel,  representing  Etienne 
Chevalier  and  St.  Etienne  (lent  to  the  Exhibition  by  the 
Deutsches  Museum,  Berlin)  was  obviously  painted  later  after 
the  artist  had  become  acquainted  with  Italian  Renaissance  art. 
The  “  Portrait  of  Charles  VII  ”  was  also  painted  before 
Fouquet’s  visit  to  Italy ;  it  is  fundamentally  Gothic  in 
character  and  an  astonishing  psychological  document ;  the 
neurasthenic  prince,  who  was  dominated  first  by  Jeanne  d’Arc 
and  then  by  Agnes  Sorel  must,  we  feel  certain,  have  looked 
just  so  in  his  frequent  periods  of  depression  ;  there  is  no 
flattery  here,  and  no  attempt  at  suggesting  majesty  and  pomp  ; 
the  artist  has  arrived  at  intimate  contact  with  his  subject  and 
recorded  the  experience  of  his  eye  and  mind.  Unfortunately 
the  picture — like  so  many  of  the  pictures  that  have  come 
from  the  Louvre — is  in  deplorably  bad  condition  ;  the  original 
painting  can  hardly  be  divined  through  the  dirt,  discoloured 
varnish,  and  repaintings  that  obscure  it. 

“  The  Nativity  ”,  from  the  Evech6  at  Autun,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  in  beautiful  condition,  and  is  seen  to  be  a  work  of 
exquisite  craftsmanship.  It  is  assumed  that  this  picture  is 
by  the  mysterious  artist  who  painted  the  celebrated  triptych 
from  Moulins  Cathedral  that  hangs  next  to  it.  The  central 
panel  of  the  Moulins  picture  is  a  rather  dull  affair  in  the 
Flemish  tradition,  though  the  resemblance  of  the  angels  to 
figures  in  the  early  works  of  Millais  (notably  the  little  panel 
of  two  girls  with  a  bird  in  Oxford)  makes  it  interesting  to 
English  visitors.  The  most  admirable  details  of  the  picture, 
in  my  judgment,  are  the  portraits  of  the  donors ;  these  are 
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characterised  with  intensity,  and  (incidentally)  reveal  handling 
that  closely  resembles  the  figures  in  “  The  Nativity 

Captain  Spencer  Churchill’s  Corneille  de  Lyon  is  quite 
unjustifiably  hung  in  a  corner.  The  picture  is  a  perfect 
example  of  this  artist’s  delicate  and  sympathetic  touch  in 
portraiture. 

The  Franco-Italian  style  of  the  School  of  Fontainebleau 
can  be  studied  in  Sir  Herbert  Cook’s  “  Lady  in  her  Bath  ” 
and  “  The  Bath  of  Diana  ”,  lent  by  the  Museum  of  Rouen. 
Sir  Herbert  Cook’s  picture,  with  the  variants  at  Chantilly  and 
elsewhere,  has  long  been  an  object  for  discussion  among 
scholars.  It  is  now  assumed  that  Sir  Herbert’s  picture  is 
an  original  by  Fran9ois  Clouet,  that  it  represents  Diana  de 
Poitiers,  and  that  the  Chantilly  variant  and  the  other  variants 
are  later  copies  where  the  head  of  Gabrielle  d’Estrees  has  been 
substituted.  In  “  The  Bath  of  Diana  ”  we  see  Diana  and 
her  nymphs  by  the  side  of  a  stream  ;  in  the  background, 
Actaeon,  in  the  costume  of  a  French  nobleman  of  the  Charles  IX 
period,  rides  in  pursuit  of  a  hind  attacked  by  hounds.  The 
group  of  nudes  in  the  foreground  is  characteristic  of  the 
Fontainebleau  style  which  came  from  Bronzino  and  Parmi¬ 
gianino  via  Rosso  and  Primaticcio.  The  linear  rhythms 
of  this  attractive  picture  forestall  the  art  of  Poussin,  where 
we  again  encounter  a  French  mind  that  has  absorbed  the 
Italian  genius  for  its  own  ends. 

”  The  Bath  of  Diana  ”  hangs  opposite  a  group  of  pictures 
by  the  genre  painters  of  the  next  century — the  Le  Nain 
Brothers  and  Georges  Dumesnil  de  la  Tour.  Louis  Le  Nain 
is  represented  by  the  ”  Peasant  Family  ”  from  the  Louvre. 
In  this  picture  we  are  confronted  by  an  aspect  of  the  French 
spirit  that  appears  in  all  periods  of  French  art.  It  is  the 
aspect  which  represents  simple  and  intimate  contact  with  the 
root  simplicities  of  life.  Louis  Le  Nain  was  acquainted  with 
contemporary  Dutch  painting  and  influenced  by  it.  But  he 
brought  to  the  Dutch  traditioi  a  gravity  and  a  closeness  of 
contact  with  his  subject  that  we  never  encounter  in  Dutch 
art  except  in  the  work  of  Rembrandt.  Georges  Dumesnil 
de  la  Tour  was  also  influenced  by  contemporary  Dutch 
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painting  ;  his  source  of  inspiration  was  the  work  of  Gerard 
Honthorst  who  brought  the  Caravaggio  tradition  to  Holland 
in  1622.  In  this  tradition  Dumesnil  painted  candle-light 
effects  of  the  character  of  “  The  New  Born  Child  *’  (lent  to  the 
Exhibition  by  the  Museum  of  Rennes),  which  should  be 
compared  with  the  “  Jesus  before  Caiaphas  ”  by  Honthorst 
in  the  National  Gallery  ;  and  he  also  painted  pictures  on  the 
Prodigal  Son  theme,  such  as  the  striking  “  Card  Sharpers  ”, 
a  picture  never  before  exhibited,  which  is  lent  by  the  owner, 
M.  P.  Landry,  of  Paris.  I  regret  the  absence  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  this  artist’s  works,  the  “St.  Sebastian  Mourned 
by  Women  ”,  which  I  had  hoped  would  come  to  the  Exhibition 
from  the  Museum  in  Berlin. 

Poussin,  the  greatest  of  the  French  seventeenth-century 
painters,  is  represented  by  some  fourteen  paintings  and  a 
number  of  drawings.  He  appears  here  as  a  master  mind 
concerned  with  the  creation  of  an  ordered,  coherent,  desirable, 
imagined  world  ;  as  a  philosopher  intent  on  the  creation  of 
microcosmic  art ;  as  an  architect  of  Active  space,  and  a  superb 
craftsman  who  saw  his  picture  in  his  mind  before  beginning 
to  paint  it,  and  who  fulfilled  his  intentions  in  every  detail.  To 
a  passionate  enthusiasm  for  antique  sculpture  and  the  paintings 
of  Titian,  Poussin  added  a  deep  interest  in  the  everlasting 
fundaments  of  life.  He  liked  to  insert  figures  depicting  all 
the  ages  of  man  in  his  works.  Again  and  again  we  find  that 
the  “  cast  ”,  as  it  were,  of  the  scene  which  he  brings  before 
us  includes  children,  men  and  women  at  the  age  of  love, 
and  figures  symbolical  of  old  age.  A  really  first-rate  picture 
by  Poussin  is  simple  and  complex,  clear  and  mysterious, 
intimate  and  aloof ;  its  content  is  inexhaustible  because  its 
content  is  a  world  in  itself.  Everything  in  the  noble  “  Peleus 
and  Thetis  ”,  lent  by  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  picture’s  world.  No  other  rhythm,  no  other 
grouping,  no  other  lighting  would  convey  exactly  the  distilled 
erotic  of  this  picture  ;  the  slightest  alteration  of  a  gesture 
would  destroy  the  perfection  of  the  picture’s  twilight  mood. 

Poussin  at  one  period  composed  his  pictures  with  the  aid 
of  a  box  in  which  he  made  experimental  dispositions  of  card- 
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board  figures,  hillocks,  trees,  temples,  and  so  forth.  The 
result  of  this  procedure  is  seen  in  history-pictures  of  the  type 
of  “  The  Rape  of  the  Sabines  ”,  lent  by  Sir  Herbert  Cook, 
and  in  more  attractive  form  in  the  architectural  landscape 
called  ”  The  Ashes  of  Phocion  Collected  by  the  Woman  of 
Megara  ”,  which  is  lent  by  Lord  Derby,  and  is  one  of  a  series 
of  pictures  that  include  “  The  Funeral  of  Phocion  ”  in  the 
Louvre.  In  landscape  pictures  of  this  kind  Poussin  forestalls 
the  architectural  art  of  the  Modern  Movement  founded  by 
Seurat  and  C6zanne. 

The  eighteenth  century  is  ushered  in  by  Watteau,  seen  here 
in  ten  pictures  and  twenty-four  drawings.  The  paintings 
include  ”  The  Dance  ”,  which  was  in  the  collection  of  the 
former  reigning  Prussian  House  before  it  was  acquired  by 
Mr.  Moser,  of  Berlin ;  ”  The  Lesson  in  Love  ”,  which  was 
in  the  same  collection  and  is  now  owned  by  a  private  collector 
in  Switzerland  ;  Lord  Spencer’s  ‘‘  Man  Playing  the  Hurdy- 
gurdy  ”  ;  the  Edinburgh  ‘‘  Venetian  Fete  ”  ;  the  Dulwich 
“  Delights  of  the  Ball  ”  ;  and  the  celebrated  ”  Gilles  ”  from 
the  Louvre. 

The  ”  Gilles  ”,  which  represents  a  group  of  Watteau’s 
friends  dressed  up  in  costumes  of  the  Italian  Comedy,  is  the 
largest  of  all  Watteau’s  pictures.  It  disappeared  after  the 
artist’s  death,  and  was  not  rediscovered  till  the  second  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  a  dealer  on  the  Place  de  la 
Bourse  in  Paris  offered  it  at  150  francs  and  could  not  sell  it 
for  months.  The  reason  was  that  Watteau  and  the  other 
eighteenth-century  French  masters  were  quite  out  of  favour 
with  French  collectors  for  seventy  years  after  the  French 
Revolution,  and  their  works  had  no  monetary  value  till  the 
de  Goncourts  brought  them  back  to  fashion  about  i860. 
There  are  no  contemporary  records  of  “  Gilles  ”,  and  it  was 
not  engraved  with  his  other  pictures  after  Watteau’s  death. 
But  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  picture  is  either  by  Watteau’s 
hand — or  a  very  brilliant  copy  of  a  lost  original,  possibly 
of  smaller  size. 

In  ”  The  Lesson  in  Love  ”  we  have  a  group  of  figures  in 
blue  and  yellow  dresses  that  is  like  a  posy  of  flowers  ;  but  the 
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handling  here  is  less  sparkling  than  in  the  Edinburgh  picture 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  finest  Watteau  in  the  Exhibition, 
though  inferior  to  the  “  Fete  in  a  Park  ’*  at  Hertford  House. 
“  The  Dance  ”  is  a  pretty  portrait  of  a  child  painted,  probably, 
on  Watteau’s  visit  to  England  or  in  the  last  year  of  his  life 
on  his  return  to  Paris.  In  England,  I  fancy,  Watteau  was 
induced  to  paint  portraits  and  to  paint  on  a  larger  scale  than 
had  been  his  habit ;  and  there  would  seem  to  be  a  link  between 
the  pictures  of  his  last  period  and  the  art  of  Hogarth,  who 
was  twenty-three  when  Watteau  was  in  England. 

Boucher  as  an  easel  painter  is  well  represented.  We  have 
his  full-length  portrait  “  Mme.  de  Pompadour  ”,  where  the 
sitter  is  seen  in  her  library  posing  as  an  amateur  of  art  and 
letters,  surrounded  with  portfolios  of  her  own  drawings  and 
with  books  by  contemporary  authors  ;  we  have  a  charming 
little  portrait  of  his  pretty  wife  which  has  a  smooth  enamel 
surface  that  recalls  the  effect  of  painting  on  porcelain ;  we 
have  a  pastoral  of  two  shepherdesses  tying  a  letter  to  the  neck 
of  a  carrier  pigeon ;  and  we  have  two  studies  of  the  artist’s 
model,  Lucy  O’Murphy,  whose  charms  attracted  Louis  XV 
himself.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  Boucher  was  only 
incidentally  a  painter  of  easel  pictures.  His  life  was  spent  in 
decorative  composition  for  the  Gobelin  and  Beauvais  factories, 
for  the  theatre,  and  for  the  mansions  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour 
and  other  patrons.  To  assess  him  we  must  bear  in  mind 
“  The  Rising  Sun  ”  and  “  The  Setting  Sun  ”,  on  the  staiicase 
at  Hertford  House,  which  he  designed  for  Beauvais,  and  we 
must  remember  that  everything  that  he  produced  was  intended 
to  be  placed  in  apartments  decorated  in  the  Louis  XV  style. 

Fragonard,  in  his  early  days,  was  also  a  decorator  whose 
works  cannot  be  judged  without  the  setting  of  a  French 
eighteenth-century  apartment.  “  The  Bathers  ”,  for  example, 
lent  by  the  Louvre  to  the  Exhibition,  was  an  overdoor  panel 
intended  to  be  seen  at  a  distance.  The  French  Committee, 
who  were  entirely  responsible  for  the  hanging  of  this  Exhibition, 
have  placed  this  picture  on  the  line — while  they  have  ”  skied  ” 
a  great  many  pictures  that  were  intended  to  be  seen  on  the 
level  of  the  eye.  Fragonard  is  also  represented  by  a  sketch 
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for  the  “  Cor6siis  ”,  a  portrait  of  “  Rosalie  Fragonard  ”,  and 
an  example  of  his  later  genre  style  called  ”  The  Donkey’s 
Stable  ”.  The  delightful  sketch  for  the  ‘‘  Corpus  ”  was 
painted  when  he  was  just  over  thirty  and  was  beginning  to 
develop  his  characteristically  free  and  rapid  style.  The 
”  Rosalie  Fragonard  ”  was  painted,  doubtless,  about  the  same 
time  as  ”  The  Bathers  ”  (about  five  years  later),  because  in 
a  drawing  done  at  the  same  time  as  ”  The  Bathers  ”  there  is 
the  same  peculiar  dog  that  Rosalie  Fragonard  (who  was  the 
artist’s  sister)  holds  up  in  her  hands.  Students  of  the  English 
portrait  painters  will  regard  this  portrait  of  Rosalie  Fragonard 
with  especial  interest  on  account  of  its  technical  resemblance 
to  the  painting  of  Reynolds  ;  and  such  students  will  also  be 
intrigued  by  the  portrait  ”  Petrus  Woortman  ”  by  Perronneau 
which  stands  in  technique  so  remarkably  close  to  Gainsborough. 

Perronneau  worked  mainly  in  pastel,  and  his  successful 
rival  in  this  field,  Maurice  Quentin  de  la  Tour,  is  also  well 
represented  in  the  Exhibition.  La  Tour’s  pastel  “  Marie 
Fel  ”  comes  to  us  from  the  Museum  of  St.  Quentin,  and  is 
characteristic  of  this  artist’s  ability  in  what  the  eighteenth 
century  called  ”  face  painting  ”. 

To  the  modern  spectator,  Chardin  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  the  French  artists  between  Watteau  and  Daumier. 
He  seems  to  stand  closer  to  Cezanne  than  to  Boucher  or  his 
other  contemporaries  in  Paris.  Modern  students  see  in  his 
work  not  only  a  tender  intimacy  with  homely  life,  but  also 
that  architectural  preoccupation  with  three-dimensional  space 
which  has  been  the  preoccupation  of  so  many  artists  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century  in  which  we  live.  Chardin  is 
represented  by  twelve  paintings,  including  ”  The  Morning 
Toilet  ”,  from  the  Stockholm  Museum  ;  a  ”  Vase  of  Flowers  ” 
(carnations,  tuber  roses,  and  sweet  peas),  lent  by  M.  David 
Weill  of  Paris  ;  and  a  version  of  “  The  Scullery  Maid  ”,  lent 
by  Baron  Henri  de  Rothschild. 

It  is  a  tradition  in  the  Royal  Academy  to  hang  the  large 
Gallery  of  Honour  as  a  separate  exhibition  in  itself — rather 
like  the  famous  Salon  Carr6  in  the  Louvre.  In  this  Exhibition 
the  end  wall  contains  Delacroix’s  vast  canvas,  ”  The  Justice 
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of  Trajan  ”,  from  the  Rouen  Museum,  with  Courbet’s  nude 
“  The  Woman  with  the  Parrot  ”,  from  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York,  on  one  side,  and  his  ”  Young  Ladies 
of  the  Seine  ”,  from  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  Paris,  on  the 
other.  Right  and  left  of  these  we  get  Ingres’  “  La  Source  ”, 
from  the  Louvre,  and  Corot’s  “  The  Toilet  ”,  lent  by  the 
Wildenstein  Gallery,  Paris,  and  then  still  life  studies  by 
Cezanne  and  portraits  by  Degas — a  curiously  mixed  array. 

The  Delacroix  is  an  imposing  centrepiece  for  a  temporary 
exhibition.  It  is,  indeed,  the  kind  of  picture  which  in  the 
modern  world  has  no  other  reason  for  existence.  It  was 
conceived  on  the  mural  scale,  but  it  was  not  a  commission 
for  any  definite  wall.  When  first  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon 
ninety  odd  years  ago,  its  function  was  to  act  as  propaganda 
for  the  new  doctrine  of  the  Romantic  School  and  to  advertise 
the  painter’s  powers.  After  the  close  of  the  Salon  the  picture 
would  have  become  a  white  elephant  in  the  artist’s  studio 
if  the  French  State  had  not  bought  it ;  it  would  have  become 
a  white  elephant  to  the  French  State  if  they  had  not  been  able 
to  ”  dump  ”  it  on  the  Museum  at  Rouen ;  if  the  Rouen 
Museum  procrastinate  about  its  removal  when  the  present 
show  ends  it  will  become  a  white  elephant  again.  The  same 
will  be  true  of  the  centrepieces  on  the  side  walls,  “  The 
Martyrdom  of  Saint  Symphorien  ”,  by  Ingres,  and  the 
“  Equestrian  Portrait  of  Count  Stanislas  Kostka  Potocki  ”,  if 
their  present  owners  neglect  to  collect  them  when  the  Exhibition 
ends. 

There  would,  however,  be  no  danger  of  this  situation  if 
the  owners  neglected  to  collect  the  group  of  works  by  Manet, 
which  are  hung  at  the  other  end  of  this  Gallery  of  Honour — 
because  these  pictures  now  have  thousands  of  admirers  who 
would  buy  them  if  they  could,  and  who  would  feel  very 
up-to-date  and  dashing  in  so  doing — though  the  dates  on  the 
”  View  of  the  Exhibition  Gardens  ”  (1867),  ”  The  Folkestone 
Boat  ”  (1869),  and  ”  Boating  at  Argenteuil  ”  (1874)  are  there 
to  remind  them  that  the  pictures  were  all  painted  more  than 
half  a  century  ago. 

It  is  now,  in  fact,  quite  easy  to  admire  the  French  nineteenth- 
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century  pictures  which  were  considered  so  revolutionary  and 
incomprehensible  in  the  ’seventies,  ’eighties,  and  ’nineties. 
All  these  pictures  have  now  been  imitated  by  thousands  of 
minor  artists  who  have  acclimatised  us  to  the  original  works. 
Even  Gauguin,  Seurat,  and  Cezanne  are  all  easily  apprehended 
by  the  present  generation — though  the  Hanging  Committee 
of  the  Exhibition  were  evidently  a  little  ashamed  of  Cezanne’s 
masterpieces  “  The  Lake  of  Annecy  ”  and  “  Mount  St. 
Victoire  ”  (lent  by  Mr.  Courtauld)  and  decided  accordingly 
to  hang  them  in  comers. 

Gauguin  is  very  handsomely  represented  by  the  celebrated 
“  Three  Tahitians  ”  (a  youth  between  two  women),  lent  by 
the  Wildenstein  Gallery,  New  York  ;  “  The  Spirit  Watches  ”, 
from  Mr.  A.  Conger  Goodyear’s  collection  in  New  York  ;  its 
companion  piece,  ”  Nevermore  ”,  lent  by  Mr.  Courtauld  ; 
the  “  Ave  Maria  ”,  from  Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn’s  Collection  ; 
and  five  others.  Gauguin’s  talent  is  seen  to  be  fundamentally 
decorative  ;  there  is  a  vitality  in  his  patterns  that  is  stimulating, 
and  the  quality  of  his  colour  is  individual  and,  to  my  taste, 
attractive.  But  there  is  always,  I  feel,  an  element  of  mumbo- 
jumbo  in  his  attitude  that  is  rather  disconcerting.  Gauguin 
fled  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  partly  because  living  was  cheap 
there,  but  still  more  because  he  desired  to  escape  from  Parisian 
sophistications.  But  he  was  never  able  to  unsophisticate  his 
ovTi  mind.  He  was  never,  I  feel,  completely  unselfconscious. 
He  was  always  painting  for  and  sometimes  challenging  an 
imaginary  spectator.  In  the  mind  of  a  great  original  artist 
his  picture  has  fulfilled  its  function  when  he  has  completed 
it.  As  Gauguin  saw  it,  the  process  was  not  complete  until 
the  picture  had  been  seen  by  someone  else. 

Cezanne  and  Seurat,  on  the  other  hand,  who  both  worked 
in  France,  were  both  entirely  unself  conscious.  They  were 
completely  engrossed  in  the  problems  of  their  art,  and  when 
they  felt  that  they  had  solved  a  problem,  they  required  no 
further  satisfaction  from  outside.  They  worked  at  their  art 
in  the  spirit  of  the  research  scientist,  and  opened  the  path 
to  the  architectural  painting  of  our  day.  Looking  back  to 
Poussin  and  Raphael  over  the  heads  of  the  nineteenth-century 
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Impressionists  and  Romantic-Realists,  they  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  Cubist-Classical  Renaissance  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  established  the  high  standard  of  disinterested  and  patient 
study  and  of  probity  in  execution  which  has  characterised 
that  Renaissance  in  all  its  forms. 

Cdzanne  is  admirably  represented  by  the  two  landscapes 
already  referred  to,  by  an  early  still  life,  “,The  Black  Clock  ”, 
and  by  “  The  Young  Philosopher  with  a  Skull  Seurat’s 
contribution  to  modern  painting  is  seen  in  the  “Woman  with 
a  Powder  Puff  ”,  where  every-day  material  has  been  trans¬ 
muted  by  the  artist  into  a  monumental  architectural  ensemble 
that  has  the  serenity  and  aloofness  of  great  classical  art.  If 
Seurat’s  “  Woman  with  a  Powder  Puff  ”  had  been  hung  next 
to  Manet’s  ‘‘  Boating  at  Argenteuil  ”,  it  would  have  made 
it  clear  to  everyone  that  Manet’s  picture  is  virtually  a  Kodak 
snapshot  enlarged ;  and  if  Seurat’s  landscape  “  The  Bridge 
of  Courbevoie  ”,  had  been  hung  next  to  Poussin’s  ”  The 
Ashes  of  Phocion  Collected  by  the  Woman  of  Megara  ”,  it 
would  be  as  clear  that  Seurat’s  achievements  are  the  direct 
continuation  of  the  classical  tradition  in  French  art. 


TOMO 


"  You  may  cleanse  yourself,  but  that  does  not  mean  you  cease  to  be  a 

slave.” — lla  Proverb 

By  K.  G.  Bradley 
I 

“  '"T^OM  KALESA  has  been  my  personal  boy  for  ten 
J[  years.  He  leaves  on  my  retirement.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  better  native  servant  in  the  country. 
Wages  £3  a  month.” 

The  old  Commissioner  blotted  the  page  and,  turning  in 
his  chair,  handed  the  little  note-book  to  the  boy. 

”  All  right,  come  to  me  in  the  morning  before  you  go  and 
I  will  give  you  ten  pounds  in  gold  to  go  with  to  your  village.” 
”  Thank  you,  Bwanar 
”  What  will  you  do  in  your  village,  Tom  ?  ” 

”  I  am  tired.  I  shall  sit  on  the  ground.” 

”  And  after  you  have  rested  ?  ” 

”  I  shall  build  a  hut  and  buy  some  cattle.” 

”  A  fine  big  house,  Tom,  with  windows,  like  the  one  we 
built  at  Chiengi  years  ago.” 

”  No,”  Tom  was  almost  resentful ;  “  I  am  a  black  man.” 

”  But  you  have  learned  a  few  things  during  all  these  years.” 
“  Many  things,  Bwana.” 

”  You  will  forget  ?  ” 

”  I  will  not  forget.” 

‘‘  Your  wife  is  a  wise  woman,  Tom.  Remember,  she  knows 
how  I  treat  the  Mama,  You  must  be  kind  to  her.” 

”  I  shall  be  kind  to  her.” 

”  Be  kind  also  to  the  people  in  the  village.” 

”  They  are  my  brothers.” 

The  Commissioner  laughed  and  swung  Tom  round  by  the 
shoulders  :  ”  That’s  impertinence  !  Go  and  pack  my  razor- 
blades  ;  you  have  forgotten  them.” 
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For  a  long  time  after  Tom  had  gone  his  master  sat  at  his 
desk,  looking  thoughtfully  out  of  the  window.  In  the  com¬ 
pound  outside  an  old  native  sat  cross-legged,  his  hands  folded 
on  his  lap,  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  He  was  waiting  to  sell 
a  chicken  to  the  Mamoy  and  had  not  moved  for  half  an  hour. 

At  the  sound  of  the  door  opening  behind  him  the  Com¬ 
missioner  turned  round.  It  was  his  wife. 

“  I’ve  just  been  talking  to  Saliya,”  she  said  ;  “  I  shall  hate 
not  seeing  her  about  the  place.” 

Her  husband  did  not  answer.  She  came  up  to  him  and 
laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“  What’s  your  trouble  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  The  same  as  yours.  I’ve  just  paid  Tom  off.”  He  paused. 
“  What  is  he  going  to  make  of  life  without  us  ?  ” 

“  His  wife  is  rather  frightened,  I  think.” 

”  That’s  more  than  Tom  is.  He  seems  almost  as  though 
he  wants  to  revert  to  type.” 

“  That’s  just  what  Saliya  is  frightened  of, — and  that.”  She 
pointed  to  the  old  man  sitting  in  the  compound. 

“  You  mean  that  even  if  Tom  of  his  own  accord  doesn’t 
forget  all  he  has  learned  with  us  about  how  to  treat  his  wife, 
the  old  people  will  make  him  forget.” 

“  Oh,  not  only  wife-beating,  polygamy,  callousness  and  all 
that, — his  whole  way  of  living.” 

“  Well,  it’s  the  whole  native  problem,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  so.  I  can’t  help  feeling,  even  after  all  these 
years,  that  their — veneer  of  civilisation  is  too  thin  to  stand 
up  against  that.”  Again  she  pointed  to  the  old  man. 

“  I  wonder.  I  think  Tom’s  veneer  will  prevent  him  re¬ 
verting  to  type,  however  much  he  wants  to.  Yet,  I  don’t 
know — that  old  man  :  he  and  his  like  may  turn  the  scale. 
It’s  so  damned  easy  to  get  mixed  up  with  witchcraft  if  you 
are  at  all  different.  Those  old  people,  and  the  stay-at-homes, 
— and  the  women,  simply  revel  in  making  mischief,  don’t  they  ?  ” 

“  It’s  their  only  defence.” 

“Well,  Tom  and  Saliya  have  seen  about  the  best  of  European 
life  out  here  :  but  I’d  like  to  see  him  in  two  years’  time. 
He  can't  go  back  the  whole  way,  and  it’s  that  or  another  job.” 
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“  He  will  go  back.  Now  I  must  go  and  buy  that  chicken.” 

She  left  him  still  day-dreaming  in  his  study. 

II 

”  Ara  !  We  have  walked  to-day  !  ”  The  carrier  grunted 
as  he  heaved  his  load  on  to  the  other  shoulder. 

”  We  are  near  the  river  now.  Walk  quietly,  and  I  will  kill 
you  meat,”  said  Tom. 

He  walked  ahead,  rifle  on  shoulder,  ”  like  the  Bwanay' 
he  thought.  “  Not  many  black  people  have  a  European  gun.” 
He  tilted  his  sun-hat  over  one  eye  from  force  of  his  master’s 
habit,  and  gave  a  hitch  to  his  khaki  shorts. 

There  should  be  Puku  on  these  flats,  and  Impala.  Five 
o’clock.  They  should  be  coming  down  to  the  water  now. 
He  looked  behind  to  see  if  Saliya  and  the  baby  were  there. 
The  woman  had  not  talked  for  an  hour  or  more.  Saliya 
smiled  at  him,  for  there  was  a  smell  of  river  in  the  air.  The 
baby’s  head  dangled  over  the  cloth  upon  her  back.  He  was 
asleep.  The  two  carriers  were  sweating  and  shone  like  the 
tin  trunk  which  one  of  them  was  carrying.  They  were  tired  : 
twenty  miles  that  day  and  every  day  before  that  for  a  fortnight. 

They  emerged  from  a  tangle  of  undergrowth  and  straggled 
out  upon  the  flats.  To  the  north  and  south  stretched  a  black, 
burned  plain,  dotted  with  little  grey  ant-hills  and  rimmed 
by  a  distant  gleam  of  water.  To  the  west  the  sun  was  sinking 
through  a  billowy  line  of  trees  across  the  river.  Tom  shaded 
his  eyes  against  its  slanting  rays  and  found  the  two  bottle¬ 
neck  palms  that  marked  the  village  site.  It  was  five  years 
since  he  had  last  been  home,  but  he  had  heard  that,  although 
the  soil  in  the  mealie-gardens  was  almost  exhausted  and  a 
move  to  another  site  was  therefore  due,  old  Mpanga,  the  head¬ 
man,  was  proving  obstinate  because  the  Ashing  was  so  good. 

There  was  no  game  in  sight.  This  was  very  disappointing 
because  Tom’s  home-coming  would  be  robbed  of  half  its 
glory.  If  he  fired  his  rifle,  the  people  in  the  village  would 
think  a  white  man  had  arrived,  and  would  cross  the  river 
in  full  force  to  give  him  welcome.  Yet  he  did  not  wish  to 
waste  a  precious  cartridge  by  firing  in  the  air. 
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For  a  long  time  after  Tom  had  gone  his  master  sat  at  his 
desk,  looking  thoughtfully  out  of  the  window.  In  the  com¬ 
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that, — his  whole  way  of  living.” 
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— and  the  women,  simply  revel  in  making  mischief,  don’t  they  ?  ” 
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“  He  will  go  back.  Now  I  must  go  and  buy  that  chicken.” 

She  left  him  still  day-dreaming  in  his  study. 

II 

”  Ara  !  We  have  walked  to-day  !  ”  The  carrier  grunted 
as  he  heaved  his  load  on  to  the  other  shoulder. 

”  We  are  near  the  river  now.  Walk  quietly,  and  I  will  kill 
you  meat,”  said  Tom. 

He  walked  ahead,  rifle  on  shoulder,  ”  like  the  Bwaruiy** 
he  thought.  “  Not  many  black  people  have  a  European  gun.” 
He  tilted  his  sun-hat  over  one  eye  from  force  of  his  master’s 
habit,  and  gave  a  hitch  to  his  khaki  shorts. 

There  should  be  Puku  on  these  flats,  and  Impala.  Five 
o’clock.  They  should  be  coming  down  to  the  water  now. 
He  looked  behind  to  see  if  Saliya  and  the  baby  were  there. 
The  woman  had  not  talked  for  an  hour  or  more.  Saliya 
smiled  at  him,  for  there  was  a  smell  of  river  in  the  air.  The 
baby’s  head  dangled  over  the  cloth  upon  her  back.  He  was 
asleep.  The  two  carriers  were  sweating  and  shone  like  the 
tin  trunk  which  one  of  them  was  carrying.  They  were  tired  : 
twenty  miles  that  day  and  every  day  before  that  for  a  fortnight. 

They  emerged  from  a  tangle  of  undergrowth  and  straggled 
out  upon  the  flats.  To  the  north  and  south  stretched  a  black, 
burned  plain,  dotted  with  little  grey  ant-hills  and  rimmed 
by  a  distant  gleam  of  water.  To  the  west  the  sun  was  sinking 
through  a  billowy  line  of  trees  across  the  river.  Tom  shaded 
his  eyes  against  its  slanting  rays  and  found  the  two  bottle¬ 
neck  palms  that  marked  the  village  site.  It  was  five  years 
since  he  had  last  been  home,  but  he  had  heard  that,  although 
the  soil  in  the  mealie-gardens  was  almost  exhausted  and  a 
move  to  another  site  was  therefore  due,  old  Mpanga,  the  head¬ 
man,  was  proving  obstinate  because  the  fishing  was  so  good. 

There  was  no  game  in  sight.  This  was  very  disappointing 
because  Tom’s  home-coming  would  be  robbed  of  half  its 
glory.  If  he  fired  his  rifle,  the  people  in  the  village  would 
think  a  white  man  had  arrived,  and  would  cross  the  river 
in  full  force  to  give  him  welcome.  Yet  he  did  not  wish  to 
waste  a  precious  cartridge  by  firing  in  the  air. 
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Not  even  an  Oribi,  a  “  dweller  in  the  open  ”  ! 

He  went  up  a  little  rise,  and  the  river  glowed  before  him 
pink  in  the  middle,  and  shading  through  palest  green  to  blue 
and  black  where  the  water  slid  past  the  dark,  reedy  bank.  It 
was  water,  and  cool,  thus  far  thought  Tom,  and  it  was  home. 

He  stopped  on  the  bank  where  the  reeds  were  cleared  and 
canoes  had  scored  the  mud.  Across  the  river  the  village  was 
hidden,  but  he  could  see  some  of  the  women  drawing  water, 
and  a  small  boy  in  a  canoe  gliding  close  under  the  opposite 
bank.  He  called  through  his  cupped  hands  : 

“  A-hwato-o  !  A-bwato  !  Boats  !  Boats  I  ” 

He  spun  round  ;  with  a  rush  and  a  scramble  a  Puku  ram  I 

had  burst,  startled,  out  of  the  reeds  some  fifty  yards  up¬ 
stream.  It  stood  looking  at  him,  wide-eyed,  and  one  foot  i 
raised.  Tom  took  careful  aim  and  fired.  The  buck  fell.  | 

“  He  is  dead  !  ”  cried  a  carrier,  and  they  both  ran  to  see. 

Tom,  as  the  Bwana  always  did,  followed  more  slowly  to  show 
that  he  knew  the  deadliness  of  his  aim.  He  told  the  carriers 
to  stand  aside,  and  did  not  even  smile  when  he  saw  the  bullet-  , 
hole,  just  where  neck  joins  shoulder.  He  turned  his  back 
and  looked  once  more  across  the  river. 

The  two  palms  lay  like  cardboard  silhouettes  against  the 
glowing  sky,  black  and  symmetrical,  while  between  them 
lifted  gently  a  thin  dark  column  of  smoke  from  a  cooking- 
fire  among  the  huts. 

A  moving  arrow  in  the  water  marked  the  passage  of  a  ^ 
crocodile  scenting  blood.  Tom  spat  on  the  ground  and  cursed. 

He  did  not  spit,  though  he  might  well  have  done  so,  from 
resentment  at  Africa’s  unfailing  come-back,  the  menace  with 
which  she  must  needs  mar  every  aspect  of  her  beauty,  but  to 
avoid  the  evil  eye,  and  he  cursed  because  he  hated  crocodiles. 

Faint  cries  floated  across  the  water,  and,  peering  into  the 
gloom  of  the  further  shore,  Tom  saw  a  concourse  on  the  bank. 

“  Hu-lu-lu-lu  !  ”  trilled  a  woman  in  greeting  to  the  distant 
sun-hat,  and  a  man  was  heard  to  shout,  “  A-Mwembia  ! 

Bring  more  paddles.  There  is  a  White  Man  here  and  carriers.” 

Tom  strutted.  Gaily  he  fired  another  shot  into  the  water, 
partly  to  scare  the  crocodile  and  partly  from  conceit. 
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A  flock  of  water-fowl  burst  noisily  out  of  the  tall  reeds 
where  they  had  come  to  roost,  and  a  gratifying  babel  broke 
out  across  the  river. 

“  We  are  white  people  to-day,  my  husband,’*  said  Saliya, 
her  teeth  gleaming  in  the  sunset. 

“  I  will  dance  to-night,”  said  Tom. 

Four  canoes  shot  out  of  the  gloom  and,  with  rustling  bow- 
waves,  raced  across  the  open.  When  the  leading  boat  was 
fifty  yards  from  the  shore  a  shout  went  up  :  ”  There  is  no 
White  Man  here  !  ” 

The  fleet  dropped  to  half-speed,  but  did  not  stop.  Another 
cry,  from  an  old  man  steering  the  second  canoe,  came  waver- 
ingly  :  ”  My  son  I  Tomo,  my  son  !  Tomo  has  returned  I  ” 

The  canoes  shot  forward  again  and  ran,  one  after  the  other, 
into  the  mud. 

Tom  was  surrounded  by  relations,  Saliya  more  or  less 
ignored.  The  tribal  greeting  was  arduous  to  one  so  civilised 
as  Tom.  First  of  all  his  father ;  Tom,  bowing  slightly, 
clapped  his  hands  gently  several  times,  and  his  father,  radiant 
though  toothless,  followed  suit.  Then  they  both  touched 
hands,  as  boxers  do  before  a  fight,  and  finally  they  clapped 
once  more.  Next  to  Mpanga  stood  Tom’s  brothers,  Chembe 
and  Tumbama.  With  each  in  turn  Tom  clapped,  touched 
hands,  and  clapped  again.  Three  half-brothers  by  Mpanga ’s 
other  wives  required  the  same  careful  ceremonial,  but  the 
rest  of  the  crowd,  who  were  all  relations,  uncles  and  aunts, 
nephews  and  nieces,  and  cousins  of  all  degrees,  Tom  was 
able  to  include  in  one  protracted  clapping  and  a  genial 
‘‘  Mutende — Peace,  my  brothers  I  ” 

Saliya  came  from  another  village  up  the  river,  and  was 
only  a  woman.  Tom,  however,  who  had  learned  something 
of  white  man’s  chivalry,  though  the  reasons  for  it  he  had 
only  partly  grasped,  turned  from  the  stream  of  questions  and 
excited  chatter  to  his  wife  :  ”  Go  into  the  boat,  Saliya,”  he 
said,  ”  and  cross  over  first.  Chembe  will  paddle  you.  I 
follow  with  the  loads.” 

Signing  to  his  brother  to  go  with  Saliya,  he  turned  again 
to  his  father : 
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“  I  have  meat  for  you,  Mpanga,  and  a  blanket  in  my  box.” 

”  You  are  a  good  son.  Go  now  to  my  hut,  and  I  will  eat 
porridge  with  you,  but  first  I  will  tell  these  children  what  to 
do.” 

Tumbama  offered  to  ferry  Tom  over,  and,  more  eagerly, 
to  hold  his  gun  while  he  embarked. 

‘‘  No,  Tumbama,  no  man  lays  his  hand  upon  this  gun  but 
me,  for,  see,  it  is  a  white  man’s  gun,  and  I  paid  much  money 
for  it,”  he  clicked  his  tongue  at  the  expensive  memory,”  besides, 
the  Btvana  Governor  said  that  if  I  lent  it  to  another  man  I 
should  go  to  gaol,  for  that  is  the  law.” 

On  the  further  bank  there  were  more  greetings  to  make. 
Tom  was  related  by  blood  to  more  than  half  the  village,  and 
belonged  to  the  same  totem  as  most  of  the  remainder.  At 
last,  however,  he  could  go  to  the  village  to  rest  and  eat,  at 
present  the  limits  of  his  desires. 

On  arrival,  he  was  taken  by  his  father  straight  to  his  hut 
for  the  evening  meal,  and  was  offered  his  father’s  stool.  This 
he  refused,  protesting :  ”  Will  I  sit  upon  a  stool  while  my 
father  sits  upon  the  ground  ?  ” 

Mpanga  took  the  seat  of  honour.  ”  Ah,  son,  I  see  you 
do  not  forget.  Your  brothers  return  from  their  work  and 
think  they  are  Elders  already  by  reason  of  what  they  have 
seen.  That  is  bad.  Lamose  !  ” 

A  young  woman  came  out  of  the  inner  room.  Tom  could 
not  see  her  face,  but  he  could  see  that  she  was  young. 

”  Bring  tobacco,”  said  Mpanga,  without  turning  round. 

”  When  I  left  the  village,”  began  Tom,  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  ”  Mother  had  been  dead  a  year.  Now  I  have  been  long 
with  white  men,  but  I  thought  we  had  a  custom  ” — his  father 
grunted  and  looked  at  him  suspiciously — “  by  which  the  dead 
wife’s  father  must  give  another  daughter  to  eat  the  name 
of  her  who  is  dead  and  cleanse  the  husband  from  her  spirit. 
This  second  wife,  O  father,  requires  no  bride-gift.  I  do  not 
lie  ?  ” 

“  What  you  say  is  true,  my  son ;  you  have  not  forgotten.” 
Mpanga  turned  and,  quite  unnecessarily,  cursed  the  hidden 
woman  for  being  so  slow. 
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“  Did  Matope  ever  give  you  another  daughter,  father  ? 
I  remember  sending  you  two  pounds.”  Mpanga’s  hopes  were 
dashed. 

“  ’Tis  true.  I  feared  you  would  remember  that.” 

The  woman  came  out  of  the  hut  and  handed  the  old  man 
his  pipe.  He  took  it  without  looking  at  her,  and  she  retired 
once  more. 

”  Yes,  that  is  Lamose,  and  I  had  to  pay  for  her.  Matope 
talked  and  talked,  and  I  remained  uncleansed.  What  would 
you  have  ?  I  am  old  and  like  to  die  at  any  time.  The  laws 
of  our  fathers  are  being  forgotten.” 

Slowly  the  old  man  lit  his  pipe  with  an  ember  from  the  fire. 
He  was  sad,  and  Tom  was  sorry  he  had  baited  him.  Yet  the 
girl  was  certainly  attractive.  Matope  knew  his  Mpanga  very 
well ! 

After  a  few  trial  puffs  Mpanga  passed  the  pipe  to  Tom, 
who  took  one  pull  only,  for  ceremony’s  sake,  and  passed  it 
back.  Then  he  took  his  own  little  pipe  from  his  pocket  and 
his  Boer  tobacco. 

After  smoking  in  silence  for  a  while,  the  old  man  strung 
an  arrow  on  his  own  bow  : — 

“  And  when  will  you  marry  again,  my  son  }  ” 

”  Never.” 

”  But  you  have  money  now,  and  are  full  grown.” 

”  Saliya  is  all  I  want.  Two  wives  are  as  untrained  oxen 
in  a  plough,  and  he  who  tries  to  lead  them  is  likely  to  grow 
weary  before  the  sun  goes  down.” 

”  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  I  have  five  wives,  and  if  they 
quarrel,  I  still  have  an  arm  to  beat  them  with.” 

Tom  laughed. 

‘‘  Saliya  has  lived  in  the  mama's  compound  for  five  years 
now.  I  could  not  beat  her.  It  is  not  good  to  beat  a  woman.” 

”  Ara  !  How  say  you  now  }  It  is  the  only  medicine  they’ll 
swallow.” 

‘‘  They  bear  children  for  us.” 

”  That  is  their  work.  What  else  can  they  do  ? — nothing.” 

Tom  felt  uneasy.  The  burden  of  a  conversation  he  had 
once  held  with  his  master  on  this  subject  had  been  forgotten. 
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and  all  he  knew  was  that  since  that  day  he  had  been  wont, 
in  privacy,  to  call  Saliya,  “  Buzande** — something  precious. 
To  his  relief  Lamose  came  with  a  pot  of  porridge  and  some 
cooked  meat  on  a  plate.  His  father  dipped  his  hand  in  first 
and  took  a  piece  of  meat  for  relish.  They  munched  in  silence. 

“  Is  all  well  here  ?  ”  asked  Tom  at  length. 

“  E-eh,  some  things  are  well,  but  we  old  people  are  sad 
to  see  our  children  leave  the  village.” 

”  The  men  work,  and  that  is  good,  but  the  girls  are  here.” 

”  They  are  not  here.”  Mpanga  spat  viciously  on  the  ground. 
‘‘  They  all  run  away  to  the  railway-line  to  look  for  cloth  to 
wind  about  their  heads.” 

”  I  have  seen  them  there.” 

‘‘  You  see  them  there,  but  you  will  not  see  many  here.” 

”  That  is  bad.  A  woman  with  many  lovers  but  no  husband 
does  not  bear  a  child.” 

”  It  is  bad.  There  are  fewer  children  born  these  days.  I 
have  heard  that  the  Government  will  stop  the  women  going, 
and  are  going  to  send  home  all  those  that  have  gone  already. 
But  how  can  we  keep  them  at  home,  for  they  have  the  cunning 
of  the  hare  ?  ” 

“  The  Government  will  arrange  it  all,”  said  Tom,  with  the 
complacency  of  one  who  has  lived  with  the  omnipotent.  “  They 
stopped  the  Barotse  carrying  our  women  off  as  slaves.  Will 
they  fail  in  this  small  thing  ?  ” 

”  Yes,  Lewanika  was  a  mighty  man.  I  remember - ” 

At  that  moment  a  small  boy  appeared,  and  the  flood  of  familiar 
reminiscence  was  satisfactorily  checked. 

”  Well  ?  ” 

‘‘  We  would  dance  a  little,  father,  to  sing  our  brother  home.” 

“  Dance,  my  child,  if  you  will,  but  I  will  sit  me  here,  for 
I  need  beer  to  make  me  dance,  and  none  is  brewed.” 

Tom  was  feeling  tired,  and  had  eaten  well,  but  he  rose  to 
dance,  for  this  was  his  occasion.  First  he  went  to  the  little 
guest-hut  close  at  hand  where  he  could  see  Saliya  chatting 
with  the  women. 

”  Come,  Saliya,”  he  said ;  ”  I  will  open  the  box  and  give 
these  people  presents.” 
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Tom  knew  from  bitter  experience  that,  unless  he  was 
cunning  in  the  matter,  his  grasping  relations  would  between 
them  consume  all  his  hard-earned  wealth,  some  twenty  pounds 
in  all,  on  grounds  of  custom,  clanship,  or  on  no  grounds  at 
all.  He  had  accordingly  brought  a  large  assortment  of  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  beads,  coloured  cloths,  and  the  like  to  satisfy  their 
demands,  and,  by  astute  lying,  he  might  so  limit  his  financial 
liabilities  to  paying  his  father’s  hut  tax. 

When  they  finally  arrived  at  the  other  end  of  the  village, 
where  the  dance  was  already  in  full  swing,  he  and  Saliya  were 
staggering  under  their  unwieldy  loads.  A  cry  went  up  and  the 
drummers  stopped.  Tom  dumped  his  burden  on  the  ground. 

“  Ho,  my  brothers,  come  and  see  what  I  have  brought  you  1  ” 

The  men,  of  whom  there  were  a  goodly  number,  rushed 
forward,  but  the  girls,  also  present  in  surprisingly  large 
numbers,  hung  back,  nudging  each  other  and  giggling. 

“  Chembe,  a  knife  for  you.  Tumbama — a  handkerchief.” 
Tom  wasted  no  time.  He  expected  no  thanks,  and  was  anxious 
to  get  the  people  dancing  again  before  they  should  start 
quarreling  over  the  spoil.  He  felt  no  resentment ;  such  things 
were  as  they  should  be,  for  they  had  always  been. 

When  the  last  piece  of  cloth  had  been  clutched  by  a  wizened 
old  lady  who  certainly  needed  it  to  supplement  her  wardrobe 
of  half  an  ancient  sack,  Tom  ran  and,  seizing  the  long  bass 
drum,  beat  it  lustily  to  start  the  ball  rolling  again.  His  two 
brothers  started  the  little  tenor  drums,  and  the  urgency  of 
their  playing  had  the  desired  effect. 

‘‘  Dance  !  Dance  1  ”  they  shouted,  and  dance  the  people 
did,  the  men  in  one  line  and  the  women  in  another,  clapping 
their  hands  and  shuffling  their  feet.  One  man  and  one  woman 
came  out  in  turn  and  revolved  about  one  another  between 
the  lines,  arms  akimbo  and  back  to  back.  The  rhythm  was  there, 
but  at  first  you  would  not  have  been  able  to  tap  it  with  your 
foot.  The  tenor  drums  were  beaten  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  the  elbow  in  unconscious  syncopation.  Tom  at 
the  bass  drum  would  beat  in  time  for  a  bar  or  two,  but  the 
insistent  syncopation  would  prove  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
would  sometimes  break  his  time.  Rhythm  was  there. 
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The  shuffle  became  a  stamping,  the  clapping  grew  louder, 
and  the  centre  dance  became  a  whirl  of  flying  arms  and  legs 
and  gleaming  teeth.  The  syncopation  became  a  madness,  and 
Tom’s  big  drum  tripped  and  rolled  as  wildly  as  the  others. 
A  girl  started  to  sing,  and  all  the  others  came  in  with  the 
response.  The  pace  quickened,  the  singing  was  pierced  with 
shrieks,  and  three  or  more  people  took  up  the  solo  parts 
together  in  a  wild  barbaric  litany,  with  the  deep  throb  of  the 
bass  drum  dominating  it,  suggesting  and  urging  further  wild¬ 
ness  and  barbarism  greater  still. 

Old  Mpanga,  puffing  at  his  pipe  in  the  distance,  became 
aware  of  the  urgency  of  that  drum,  whose  booming  seemed  to 
find  an  echo  underneath  his  ribs.  He  began  to  sway  slightly, 
and  hummed  to  himself  in  tuneless  growls. 

Tom  began  to  sweat,  and  the  crowd,  shifting  under  the 
moon,  swam  before  his  eyes.  Colour  there  was  none,  and 
form  was  lost.  Someone  pushed  him  aside  and  his  flagging 
drum  thundered  once  again.  The  singing  rose  in  a  new 
crescendo  and  the  clapping  could  not  be  heard.  Tom  joined 
the  men,  and  the  dance  closed  over  his  head  in  a  wave  of 
sweating  bodies,  shouting,  singing,  stamping.  Someone  put 
an  arm  round  his  neck,  and  together  they  stamped  and  clapped 
their  other  hands.  Tom  found  himself  in  the  front  rank. 
He  sprang  forward  and  hovered,  shuffling  one  foot  in  the  dust. 
A  girl  came  to  meet  him.  She  had  discarded  her  upper  cloth 
for  coolness’  sake,  and,  maybe,  in  hopes  of  more  festivity. 
She  was  young  and  well  formed.  Slender  and  polished  in 
the  moonlight,  she  came,  hips  aswing,  her  mouth  half  open, 
her  eyes  veiled  with  the  passions  of  the  dance.  They  swung 
round  each  other  face  to  face,  bodies  almost  touching,  hands 
upon  each  other’s  hips.  She  flung  her  head  back,  and  Tom 
looked  for  a  second  into  her  eyes,  open  now,  laughing  and 
inviting.  Then  she  was  gone,  and  he  flung  himself  back 
into  the  crowd,  now  more  aswim  than  ever.  Dashing  the 
sweat  from  his  eyes,  he  sang  and  shouted,  drunk  with  motion. 
He  was  in  the  front  rank  still,  and,  before  he  knew  it,  was  in 
the  middle  again.  But  another  girl  came  to  him  this  time, 
clad  in  bright  green  silk  with  a  pink  comb  in  her  hair. 
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Buzande  !  His  mind  awoke,  and  his  appreciation.  How  good 
she  looked  coming  towards  him  with  glad  recognition  in  her 
eyes,  her  narrow  lips  quivering  on  the  verge  of  happy  laughter, 
hands  held  out.  He  clasped  them  and  they  danced,  and  her 
eyes  said  :  “  This  is  good,  but  you  are  best  of  all.”  No  other 
man  had  a  wife  like  this.  The  other  woman  faded  from  his 
mind.  “  Come,”  he  whispered,  too  hoarse  to  speak. 

Back  in  the  crowd  Tom  felt  suddenly  weary.  Quietly  he 
worked  his  way  out.  No  one  noticed  him,  no  one  noticed 
anything.  They  danced  and  sang  in  a  dream,  stupefied  by  the 
drums,  waking  every  now  and  then  to  a  fierce  realisation  of 
passion  and  a  wild  anticipation  of  the  orgy  that  was  to  follow. 
Tom  had  looked  forward  to  this,  too,  and  when  he  had  met 
the  girl,  he  had  known  that  he  would  go  with  her,  but  now 
he  wanted  Saliya,  and  with  Saliya  he  was  going.  He  was 
tired,  but  the  reaction  had  not  come,  and  as  he  slipped  between 
the  huts  he  sang  to  himself  the  refrain  of  the  interminable 
chorus : — 

“Our  brother  has  come.  He  has  come  to  Mpanga’s. 

Rejoice  1  Let  us  sing  for  him  I  Ey-ah !  Ey-ah  /  ” 

He  found  Saliya  waiting  for  him  outside  the  hut,  and, 
hand  in  hand,  they  entered. 

Now  soft  and  listless,  now  rising  to  a  roar  the  singing 
went  on  and  on,  and  the  tireless  drums  ;  and  Tom,  as  he 
slept  with  Buzande’s  close-curled  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
smiled. 


{To  be  continued) 


JORROCKS’  LONDON 
By  Anthony  Steel 

IT  may  be  guessed  that  few  readers  of  that  famous  novel 
have  ever  thought  to  find  in  Handley  Cross  the  raw  material 
for  a  social  history.  Yet  there,  and  elsewhere,  R.  S.  Surtees 
has  ranged  well  beyond  the  hunting-field,  and  his  random, 
but  intensely  interested,  observations  on  the  changing  daily 
life  around  him  earn  remark.  The  Jorrocks  period  extends 
roughly  from  1831  to  the  Crimean  War.  Up  to  1838  Surtees 
had  led  the  life,  based  upon  London,  of  a  successful  sporting 
journalist ;  and  even  when  in  that  year  he  unexpectedly  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  family  estate  near  Newcastle,  he  continued  to 
visit  London  almost  every  season.  It  is  remarkable  how  much 
of  London  there  is  in  nearly  all  his  novels,  especially  in  view 
of  the  common,  but  inaccurate,  association  of  him  as  a  writer 
with  nothing  but  hunting.  Even  a  brief  selection  from  his 
London  passages  may  afford  an  interesting  glimpse  into 
middle-class  London  life  almost  a  century  ago,  and  incidentally 
may  do  some  belated  justice  to  the  range  and  merits  of  an 
author  unaccountably  neglected  to  this  day  by  the  non¬ 
hunting  world. 

Of  course,  it  must  at  once  be  granted  that  the  London  of 
Jorrocks  is  not  a  conscious  rendering  of  early  Victorian  London 
as  a  whole,  and  is  therefore  very  far  from  being  complete. 
We  are  not  admitted  into  either  very  high  or  very  low  society  ; 
indeed,  our  nearest  approach  to  the  former  is  perhaps  “  a 
quiet  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens  or  a  penny  or  twopenny 
seat  in  the  Park,  with  the  aristocracy  of  England  Even  this 
was  something  of  a  privilege  for — 

"  soldiers  and  liveried  servants  were  not  adniitted,  nor,  indeed,  anyone 
whose  appearance  the  gatekeepers  did  not  consider  respectable.  None  of 
the  great  unwashed  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Park  in  those  days.” 

Lansbury’s  Lido  was  still  worlds  away. 
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Anyone  who  was  respectable  enough  to  get  in  at  all,  how¬ 
ever,  had  his  money’s  worth,  for  there,  in  the  early  part  of  her 
reign,  the  young  Queen  herself  might  be  seen  riding  daily 
upon  a  steed  whose  fiery  edge  had  previously  been  removed  by 
a  certain  Miss  Quentin  in  the  riding-school,  since  “  low  con¬ 
dition  ”  was  still  necessary  for  ladies’  mounts.  Then  there  is 
the  less  fashionable  Inner  Circle  in  Regent’s  Park,  cantering 
round  and  round  which  Mr.  Jorrocks  gets  his  summer  exercise 
in  the  early  mornings,  in  itself  an  obvious  setting  for  the  stock 
joke  about  the  lady  who  gets  into  it  and  walks  for  many  hours, 
thinking  she  is  never  going  to  get  round.  Finally,  there  is 
the  picture  of  Mr.  Jorrocks  and  his  friend  Bill  Bowker  passing 
for  lords  “  as  they  rolled  arm  in  arm  through  the  Zoological 
or  Kensington  Gardens,  haw,  haw,  hawing,  at  each  other’s 
jokes,  looking  about  at  the  girls  and  criticising  their  feet  and 
ankles.  This  latter,  however,  was  in  short-petticoat  times  ”. 

A  brief  picture  of  the  swells’  London  comes  from  Mr. 
^ponge*s  Sporting  Tour — ^a  work  written  in  the  early  ’fifties,  it 
is  true,  but  recalling  in  certain  passages  some  of  the  older 
characters  in  youth.  We  meet  young  men  who  have  been 
wittily  pitching  snobs  into  the  pit,  or  bonneting  Charleys 
(watchmen)  and  stealing  their  rattles,  or  smashing  early 
breakfast-men’s  stalls,  or  are  about  to  run  down  to  Brighton 
as  amateur  coachmen,  elaborately  dressed  for  the  part.  -  These 
may  have  their  chambers  and  recherchi  little  dinners  in  the 
Albany,  their  “  evening  parties,  balls,  concerts,  boxes  for  the 
opera  ;  and  as  each  succeeding  season  drew  to  a  close  (their) 
invitations  to  those  last  efforts  of  the  desperate,  boating  and 
whitebait  parties  ”.  A  slightly  later  generation  may  enjoy  the 
fiercer  delights  sarcastically  described  by  Mr.  Jorrocks  in  the 
third  “  sporting  lector  ”  : 

"  Dinner-time  comes,  and  Lord  Cut  and  Shuffle  has  the  rich  man  on  the 
box  of  his  drag — four  spankin’  bays,  tigers  be'ind,  frinds  on  the  roof,  gals 
inside.  Away  they  bowl  to  Greenwich — ^best  room,  dinner  two  guineas 
a-’ead,  iced  fizzey — ^fish  of  all  sorts — ^Yarrell  done  up  in  dishes — every  sort 
but  the  one  you  went  down  for — should  have  ten  stomachs  ’stead  of  one 
— back  at  eleven.  Hopera — time  for  ballet — squizzin ’-glass,  gauze  petti¬ 
coats — or  hup  Windmill  Street  to  the  sparklin’  French  Casino,  or  down 
heast  to  the  British  ’bomination  of  a  dingy  underground  kidney-shop. 
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These  at  length  bein'  swept  out  and  closed,  away  they  go  to  some  sham 
billiard-room  of  a  fortified  gamblin'-’ouse,  with  scouts  on  the  watch,  where 
they  have  some  cureasore  to  digest  the  kidney — iced  champagne  to  correct 
the  cureasore — ^lobster  salad  to  keep  the  iced  champagne  company.  Then 
lounge  into  the  gamblin’  apartment — ^large  round  table — strong  light, 
Man  with  a  green  shade  over  his  eyes  and  a  hoe  in  his  hand  1  Old  rakes 
all  around  him.  Fathers  sittin’  hopposite  sons — ^the  famine  of  play  ragin’ 
— then  sudden  noise — clean  sweep — down  the  pipe — rush  o’  pollis — seize 
the  party — away  to  the  lock-up — in  wi’  false  names — hup  i’  the  mornin’ — 
discharged  for  want  o’  gamblin’-tool  hevidence,  and  all  that  sort  o’  gammon. 
All  this  may  be  called  plissur,  etc.,  but  some’ow  it  never  lasts.” 

No,  Mr.  Jorrocks  knows  better  :  not  for  him  the  expensive 
attractions  of  Jermyn  Street,  the  “  billiards,  betting-offices. 
Coal  Holes,  Cremorne,  Cider  Cellars,  Judge  and  Jury  Courts  ”, 
the  supper-houses,  dancing-halls  and  gambling-hells  open  all 
night ;  no,  not  even  the  innocent  attraction  of  the  morning- 
after  drive  to  Gunter’s  with  the  ladies  for  those  fashionable 
ices,  brought  out  to  one  and  eaten  in  one’s  carriage  in  the  shade 
of  the  trees  in  Berkeley  Square. 

Let  us,  then,  leave  the  London  which  Jorrocks  termed  ”  the 
rich  man’s  paradise  ”,  and  turn  to  his  ”  poor  man’s  puggatory  ”, 
that  other  London.  We  shall  not  find  much  of  the  unpleasant 
truth  in  Surtees  ;for  Jorrocks’  London,  though  it  may  not  be 
fashionable  or  vicious,  is  essentially  comfortable  and  pros¬ 
perous,  and  has  that  at  least  in  common  with  good  society  : 
of  the  wretches  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  ”  the  creatures 
suckled  and  reared  with  gin  ”,  we  hear  practically  nothing  at 
all.  A  passing  reference  to  some  colourless  beggars,  or  a 
casual  picture  of  a  slatternly  mews — ”  a  long,  narrow  alley  .  .  . 
interspersed  with  dunghills,  dairies,  coal-sheds,  and  cabbage- 
shops,  with  here  and  there  a  marine-store  dealer  ” — is  the 
most  we  have  ;  while  into  the  underworld  proper  we  get  only 
an  occasional  glimpse,  and  then  usually  a  propos  of  its  grim, 
infrequent  amusements.  These  glimpses  centre  round  the 
extraordinary  character  of  one  Aberford,  known  as  Slender 
Billy,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  real  person.  He  is  said  to 
have  ‘‘  combined  many  callings :  bear-  and  badger-baiter,  dog- 
fancier — which  has  been  unhandsomely  interpreted  into  fancy 
gentlemen  that  fancy  other  people’s  dogs — horse-slaughterer, 
private  distiller  and  smasher  ” ;  that  is,  coiner,  or  passer  of 
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forged  notes.  Several  stories  exhibiting  his  character  and 
prowess  in  these  capacities  are  to  be  found  in  Handley  Cross ; 
unfortunately,  however,  he  seems  to  have  ended  his  career  by 
being  hanged  for  the  murder  of  an  exciseman,  who,  as  Mr. 
Jorrocks  unfeelingly  remarked  when  he  heard  of  the  offence, 
was  “  clearly  not  game  “  I  did  boil  the  exciseman  ”,  Slender 
Billy  confessed  upon  the  scaffold,  and  as  it  was  probably  not 
his  first  murder,  he  may  be  said  to  have  deserved  his  fate. 
His  establishment,  as  patronised  rather  shrinkingly  by  Jorrocks, 
under  guidance  of  Bowker,  who  on  this  occasion  introduces 
the  great  man  to  Charley  Stobbs,  is  vividly  described  as 
follows  in  Handley  Cross : — 

“  ‘  Cross  here  observed  Mr.  Bowker,  as  they  neared  the  narrower  part 
of  the  street  (High  Holborn),  and  passing  under  an  archway,  they  suddenly 
entered  upon  darkness. 

"  Savage  yells,  mingled  with  the  worrying,  barking,  and  howling  of  dogs, 
issued  from  the  upper  part  of  a  building  on  the  right  ”,  which  they  proceed 
to  enter  with  the  help  of  a  candle,  a  step-ladder  and  Slender  Billy. 

”  '  What’s  to  pay  ?  ’,  inquired  Mr.  Jorrocks,  as  he  reached  the  landing 
of  a  forbidding-looking  one-eyed  hag,  sitting  in  a  little  curtained  comer, 
partitioned  from  the  scene  of  action  by  a  frowsy  green  counterpane. 

”  ‘  Oh,  Mr.  Bowker ’s  free  here  ’,  observed  Bill  to  his  gentle  wife,  drawing 
aside  the  curtain  and  exhibiting  the  interior.  What  a  scene  presented 
itself  I  From  the  centre  of  the  uncelled,  hugely-rafted  roof  of  a  spacious 
building  hung  an  iron  hoop,  stuck  round  with  various  lengths  of  tallow 
candles,  lighting  an  oval  pit,  in  which  two  savage  bull-dogs  were  rolling 
and  tearing  each  other  about,  under  the  auspices  of  their  coatless  masters, 
who  stood  at  either  end  applauding  their  exertions.  A  vast  concourse  of 
ruffianly  spectators  occupied  the  benches  rising  gradually  from  the  pit 
towards  the  rafters,  along  which  some  were  carelessly  stretched,  lost  in 
ecstasy  at  the  scene  below. 

”  Ponderous  draymen,  in  coloured  plush  breeches,  with  their  enormous 
calves  clad  in  dirty  white  cotton  stockings,  sat  with  their  red-capp’d  heads 
resting  on  their  hands,  or  uproariously  applauding  as  their  favourite  got  the 
turn.  Smithfield  drovers,  with  their  badges  and  knotty  clubs ;  huge 
coated  hackney  coachmen  ;  coatless  butchers'  boys ;  dingy  dustmen,  with 
their  great  sou'-westers ;  sailors,  with  their  pipes ;  and  Jews,  with  oranges, 
were  mingled  with  Cyprians  of  the  lowest  order,  dissolute  boys,  swell 
pickpockets,  and  a  few  simple  countrymen.  At  the  far  end  of  the  loft  a 
partition  concealed  from  view  bears,  badgers,  and  innumerable  bulldogs  ; 
while  ‘  gentlemen  of  the  fancy  ’  sat  with  the  great  round  heads  and  glaring 
e3'eballs  of  others  between  their  knees,  straining  for  their  txirn  in  the  pit.” 

The  question  of  internal  communications  in  Jorrocks* 
London  is  of  some  interest.  Two  things  must  immediately 
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strike  the  most  casual  reader  of  Handley  Cross  or  Mr.  Sponge 
— ^that  in  their  London  the  Thames  is  a  passenger  highway, 
and  that  in  spite  of  this  there  are  already  serious  traffic  blocks. 
To  take  the  last  point  first,  Bond  Street  appears  to  have  been 
the  worst  offender — “  you  could  not  cross  Conduit  Street 
under  a  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  carriages  seemed 
to  have  come  to  an  interminable  lock  at  the  Piccadilly  end  of 
the  street  Compare  Mr.  Jorrocks  :  “  Vot  a  sight !  All 
the  world  compressed  into  Bond  Street !  Carriages  blocked, 
cabs  locked,  ’ossmen  driven  on  to  the  footway,  and  the  foot- 
people  driven  into  the  shops.”  The  confusion  was  not 
decreased  by  the  London  urchin  of  the  day,  whose  favourite 
amusement  on  these  occasions  was  to  run  in  and  out  among 
the  chariots  pinching  the  footmen’s  calves.  As  for  the  river, 
until  railways  killed  this  business,  many  places  of  amusement 
could  be  reached  only  by  its  means,  and  its  importance  is 
testified  by  the  popularity  of  Mogg’s  Tables  of  the  New 
Waterman*s  Fares.  The  mud  off  Hungerford  Stairs  might  be 
proverbial,  “  the  aroma  of  the  bouquet  de  mille  sewers  of  the 
Thames”  might  be  sniffed  and  magnified  by  the  hardest- 
bitten  M.P.’s  detained  in  London  for  the  summer,  but  it 
would  be  long  before  either  cause  could  interrupt  the  steady 
supply  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  ready  to  navigate  the  river 
without  speaking  to  the  man  at  the  wheel. 

Certainly  the  Thames  was  gay  enough  in  the  middle  of  last 
century,  and  the  famous  occasion  when  the  clown  from  Astley’s 
was  drawn  upon  it  in  a  tub  by  two  geese  fitly  symbolises  the 
pleasure  extracted — smells  or  no  smells — by  the  contemporary 
Londoner  from  the  whole  length  of  his  river. 

But  pleasure  parties  are  not  business,  and  there  is  not  so 
much  evidence  of  the  Thames  being  used  successfully  by 
passengers  for  everyday  business  purposes.  The  London 
professional  and  working  classes  would,  in  fact,  be  chiefly 
dependent  from  an  early  date  on  omnibuses,  whose  centenary 
has  recently  been  celebrated.  Creevey,  the  diarist,  wrote  in 
1833  :  ‘‘  I  have  for  the  first  time  boarded  an  omnibus,  and  it  is 
charming.  I  just  long  to  go  back  to  one  in  Piccadilly  .” 
Surtees,  in  Handley  Cross^  is  not  so  ecstatic  :  thus,  Bowker  uses 
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them,  but  warns  Jorrocks  of  the  famous  plant,  “  holding  the 
baby  ”,  in  which  a  respectably  dressed  young  woman  dumps 
her  child  upon  an  unsuspecting  passenger ;  and  Jorrocks 
himself  deluges  them  with  mock  Latin — ”  Impendet  omnibus 
periculum — Danger  *angs  over  an  omnibus  ” — and  so  forth. 
Within  a  very  short  time,  however,  Surtees  had  fully  accepted 
the  omnibus  as  an  integral  feature  of  London  life,  and  Mr. 
Sponge  is  full  of  vivid  pictures  of  them  in  all  their  multi¬ 
coloured  variety — red,  blue,  green,  drab,  cinnamon-coloured,” 
passing  and  crossing,  jostling,  stopping  and  screaming,  through 
their  ”  cads  ”  or  conductors,  like  pigeons  greedy  for  food. 
But  even  before  this  date  (1851),  and  even  outside  London, 
omnibuses  had  become,  in  the  contemporary  phrase,  ”  all  the 
go  ”.  If  people  complained  that  in  the  country  they  only 
ran  to  and  from  the  new  railway  stations  —  an  interesting 
example  of  early  co-operation  between  the  two  forms  of  trans¬ 
port — or  objected  to  their  democratic  character,  or  made  fun 
of  the  invariably  patched  boots  of  their  drivers,  at  least  all 
agreed,  in  the  long  run,  that  it  was  only  poor,  spiritless  places 
that  did  not  sport  a  ’bus. 

The  only  other  form  of  public  conveyance  for  the  middle- 
class  Londoner  was  the  humdrum  cab,  the  successor  of  such 
gaudy  vehicles  as  the  ”  capacious  yellow  hackney  coach  with 
faded  scarlet  hammer-cloth  ”,  employed  by  Mr.  Jorrocks’ 
guests  at  the  dinner-party  in  honour  of  ”  Nimrod  ”,  in  Great 
Coram  Street.  An  intermediate  stage  of  development  between 
the  cumbersome  hackney  coach  and  the  ”  growler  ”  may 
have  been  represented  by  the  suburban  ‘‘  go-cart  ”  of  the 
’thirties,  satirically  described  in  Jaunts  and  Jollities  as — 

"  a  species  of  vehicle  that  ply  {sic)  in  the  outskirts  of  the  Metropolis,  and 
which,  like  the  watering-place  ‘  fly  ’,  take  their  name  from  the  contrary — 
in  fact  a  sort  of  hcus  a  non  lucendo.  They  are  carts  on  springs,  drawn  by 
one  horse  (with  curtains  to  protect  the  company  from  the  weather),  the 
drivers  of  which,  partly  by  cheating,  partly  by  picking  pockets,  eke  out  a 
comfortable  existence,  and  are  the  most  lawless  set  of  rascals  under  the  sun.” 

When  one  remembers  that  even  in  London  proper  the  only 
alternative  to  conveyances  of  these  three  kinds  was  the  expen¬ 
sive  ”  glass  coach  ”,  or  ”  better  sort  of  hackney  coach  with  a 
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less  filthy  driver  ”,  it  is  possible  to  understand  the  enthusiasm 
which  greeted  the  able  legislation  of  Mr.  Fitzroy,  thanks  to 
whom  the  London  cabman  of  the  ’fifties  at  last  became  ”  a 
model,  both  in  the  ways  of  charges  and  civility,  for  the  country 
one  to  follow  ”,  and  his  vehicle,  if  not  his  horseflesh,  no  longer 
a  reproach.  From  this  point,  cabs  and  hansoms  suddenly 
leaped  into  fashion  :  the  ”  age,  wice  and  infirmity,  unaided  by 
blisters  or  bran  mashes  ”  of  the  ”  seedy  screwrs  shaking  on 
the  cab-stands  ”  of  Piccadilly,  did  not  deter  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  from  all  taking  to  street  cabs  simultaneously ; 
while  Saturday  in  London  became  famous  for  ”  the  hurrying 
about  of  hansoms  with  gentlemen  with  umbrellas  and  small 
carpet-bags  going  to  the  steamers  and  stations  ”.  Sponge 
becomes,  in  fact,  the  ordinary  figure  of  the  flashier  man- 
about-town,  ”  now  folding  the  wooden  doors  of  a  hansom 
cab  in  Oxford  Street,  calculating  the  extreme  distance  he  could 
go  for  an  eightpenny  fare  ”,  now  ”  tooling  in  a  hansom  as 
hard  as  he  could  go  ”,  while  his  favourite  Mogg’s  Omnibus  and 
Metropolitan  Carriage  Time-Table y  Hackney  Coach  and  Cabriolet 
Fares  really  did  become  a  best  seller. 

Besides  being  a  means  of  transit  to  stations  and  steamers, 
cabs  are  associated  to  this  day  with  the  comfortable  approach 
to  theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement,  though  commis¬ 
sionaires  have  replaced  the  linkmen  who  used  to  call  them  up 
and  sort  them  out  when  the  performance  w'as  over.  Such 
places  W'ere  legion  in  Jorrocks’  London.  We  have  already 
dealt  with  some  of  the  less  desirable  forms  of  entertainment, 
such  as  bear-  and  badger-baiting,  dog-fighting  (all  legal  up  to 
1835),  gambling-hells,  and  the  equivalents  of  the  modern  night¬ 
club,  such  as  Offley’s,  the  Cider  Cellars,  and  the  Coal  Hole  in 
the  Strand.  All  these,  however,  were  the  resort  of  the  fashion¬ 
able,  the  coarse  or  vicious  ;  innumerable  places  of  a  milder 
type  remain. 

A  very  characteristic  resort  of  the  age  was  the  public  tea- 
garden,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  best  known,  owing  largely  to 
Sketches  by  Boz  and  Vanity  Fahy  is  the  famous  Vauxhall. 
But  Vauxhall  Gardens  were  not  unique,  as  too  many  readers 
of  Thackeray  and  Dickens  suppose  ;  indeed,  they  are  hardly 
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mentioned  by  Surtees,  compared  with  many  of  their  rivals. 
There  was,  for  instance,  Bagnigge  Wells,  beloved  by  Jorrocke* 
boy  Benjamin. 

"  *  Bagnigge  ! '  said  I.  ‘  And  that's  a  place,  Mr.  Bacon-face  observed 
Ben,  tviming  to  Samuel  Strong,  '  that  you  shouldn’t  be  hung  without 
seeing — skittles,  bowls,  stalls  all  around  the  garding,  like  stables  for  'osses, 
where  parties  take  their  tea  and  XX — all  painted  sky-blue  with  red  pannels 
— gals  in  shiny  vite  gowns  and  short  sleeves,  bare  down  the  neck,  singing 
behind  the  horgan  with  hostrich  feathers  in  their  'eads — all  beautiful — 
admission  tup-pence — ^a  game  at  skittles  for  a  penna — and  everything 
elegant  and  quite  genteel 

But  Bagnigge  Wells,  an  eighteenth-century  survival,  never 
really  succeeded  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  until  its  final  extinction  in  1841.  As  Bagnigge 
died,  Cremorne  was  born ;  and  though  classed  by  Surtees 
with  casinos  as  a  haunt  of  questionable  characters  generally, 
this  second  Vauxhall  had  a  lively  run  from  1843  to  1877.  A 
sort  of  North  London  Cremorne  was  to  be  found  in  Highbury 
Barn,  a  dancing  engagement  at  which  Betsey  Shannon  of 
Mr.  Facey  Romford's  Hounds  was  able  to  double  with  a  similar 
one  at  the  “  Sir  John  Barleycorn  Music  and  Dancing  Saloon  ”, 
in  Whitechapel.  At  Highbury  she  had  learned  to  keep  six 
men  in  tow  simultaneously,  ”  to  say  nothing  of  a  fiddler  and 
the  comet-a-piston  in  the  orchestra  and  here,  too,  she  had 
become  so  familiar  with  the  street  cabs  standing  all  about,  while 
the  guests  were  inside,  that  she  and  Lucy  never  imagined  they 
would  not  do  just  the  same  in  the  country  at  the  Beldon  Ball. 

The  early  Victorian,  though  no  prig,  was  prepared  to  be 
instructed  upon  his  holidays  as  well  as  amused.  In  and  after 
the  early’  fifties,  combined  improvement  and  pleasure  were 
sought  first  and  foremost  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  recon¬ 
struction  at  Sydenham  of  the  Great  Exhibition  building  was 
the  work  of  Joseph  Paxton ;  it  attracted  and,  alone  among  all 
these  entertainments,  even  now  attracts,  crowds  greater  than 
those  drawn  to  the  Hyde  Park  original  in  185 1 .  Miss  Branting- 
hame.  Captain  Doleful’s  chosen — 

"  would  like  to  go  to  Sydenham  every  day — Oh  I  she  should  so  like  to  go 
to  Sydenham  every  day — she  would  like  to  go  through  all  the  Courts,  and 
all  the  galleries,  and  all  the  walks,  and  all  the  lobster-salad  places.  .  . 
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The  first  few  pages  of  Young  Tom  Hall  (1851)  are  full  of 
references  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  its  merits  as  a  conversational 
ice-breaker,  the  cheap  excursion  trains  that  run  to  it,  its 
“  gent  ”  department,  its  exhibition  of  patent  “  Dioropha  ” 
carriages  ;  while  even  some  years  later  Lord  Ladythorne’s 
Italian  confectioner  considers  a  sugar  model  of  the  building 
to  be  an  appropriate  table  decoration  for  the  hunt  breakfast 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  season. 

There  remain  the  theatres  to  consider ;  but  of  these  Surtees 
mentions  only  what  were  called  the  “  minor  ”  houses,  until 
Walpole’s  licensing  Act  was  repealed  in  1843.  There  are 
references  to  the  Adelphi,  where  Jack  Rafferty,  the  Anti-Com 
Law  tout,  had  formerly  been  employed,  a  few  to  the  Coburg, 
now  the  Old  Vic.,  and  rather  more  to  the  Surrey  and  to  Astley’s, 
“  the  Royal  Amphitheatre  over  the  water,” — for  the  last  three 
were  all  alike  upon  the  Surrey  side.  But  in  Jorrocks’  young 
days,  Sadler’s  W’^elis,  so  recently  rebuilt,  is  the  obvious  place 
for  the  apprentice  or  journeyman  to  take  his  ”  woman  ”  to  ; 
thither  Susan  Slummers,  alias  Clarissa  Howard,  the  handsome 
dancer  and  sister-in-law  to  Bill  Bowker,  migrated  from  the 
Coburg ;  and  there  Mrs.  Jorrocks  acquired  an  ear-ache  through 
sitting  with  the  box-door  open  because  the  house  was  hot  and 
full.  There,  too.  Miss  Spangles,  the  future  Lady  Scattercash, 
and  later  Countess  of  Caperington,  “  used  to  do  scenes  in  the 
circle  (two  horses  and  a  flag)  ”  before  her  fortunate  marriage. 
Her  old  friend  and  guest  at  Nonsuch  House,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Orlando  Bugles,  graced  the  Surrey,  where  ”  he  sometimes 
enacted  the  part  of  Squire' Tallyho,”  for  which  reason,  among 
others,  he  had  purloined  some  of  the  properties  and  come  down 
into  the  country  to  study  local  colour.  But  Lucy  Glitters,  soon 
to  be  Sponge,  comes  from  Astley’s,  where  she,  too,  does 
“  flag-exercises  ”  of  the  kind  her  hostess  used  to  do. 

What  of  the  people,  the  London  citizens  of  the  tradesman 
class,  their  servants  and  apprentices,  who  thronged  these 
theatres  which  we  have  been  considering  ?  Not  all  were  of 
the  pit  or  gallery  type.  The  stage  boxes  must  have  been  full 
of  relatively  quiet  stay-makers  from  Ludgate  Hill  and  dry- 
salters,  like  Mr.  Muleygrubs’  uncle,  from  Bermondsey,  great 
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starchmakers  from  Stepney,  Worcestershire  stone-china  makers 
and  their  wives.  There  may  even  have  been  some  of  those 
“  loose  purple-robed,  white-faced,  flabby,  live  turtle-looking 
things  .  .  .  called  Aldermen  or  Common  Councilmen,  that 
all  look  as  if  they  were  made  in  the  same  mould  ” — is  not 
Jorrocks  himself,  in  one  passage,  alleged  to  have  become  Lord 
Mayor  ?  Many  of  these,  besides  combining  business  with 
pleasure  by  a  Saturday  with  the  Surrey  Hunt,  must  have 
regularly  heard  that  famous  bell  “  that  rings  the  merchants 
out  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in  the  City  of  London 

Let  it  ring  us  also  out  of  Jorrocks*  London  : — 

"  The  streets  are  deserted,  save  by  the  busses  and  a  few  drowsy  old 
horses,  too  palpably  drawing  the  doctor.  Late  hospitable  houses  now  show 
you  nothing  but  their  shutters ;  lethargic  town-bound  men  yawn  about 
St.  James’s  Street,  crawling  from  one  club  to  another,  to  compare  the 
thermometers  and  see  if  each  copy  of  the  paper  is  the  same.  Those  great 
warrens  of  society  are  put  away,  carpets  rolled  up,  mirrbrs  gauzed,  fenders 
dissected,  waiters  reduced,  papers  few,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  staff  away  on 
their  travels.  A  barrier  of  a  notice  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  announces 
that  the  drawing-rooms  and  library  are  getting  cleaned.  The  hall-porters 
at  the  great  political  clubs  have  little  to  do,  either  in  the  way  of  entries 
or  letters.  How  changed  is  the  Park !  Frizzled  leaves  and  fried  grass. 
Two  donkeys  and  a  goat-carriage  compose  the  activity.  Chairs  are  indeed 
at  a  discount,  and  the  letters  now  have  time  to  repair  the  astonishing  mounds 
of  broken  ones  that  accumulate  during  the  season.” 

But  let  us  leave  in  the  more  cheerful  company  of  Miss  Betsey 
Shannon,  en  route  for  Beldon  Hall,  “  with  three  sovereigns  in 
her  pocket,  and  as  light  a  heart  in  her  bosom  as  ever  accom¬ 
panied  fair  lady  into  the  country  There  is  no  talk  of 
coaches  now  ;  even  impecunious  young  actresses  travel  in  the 
lap  of  luxury  compared  to  their  mammas. 

”  And  as  the  snorting  engine  swept  the  train  out  of  town — passing  from 
streets  to  crescents,  from  crescents  to  semi-detached  villas,  and  from  semi¬ 
detached  villas  to  the  magnificence  of  real  ones,  disclosing  as  it  went  real 
fields,  real  cows,  real  sheep,  real  bams,  real  everything — her  spirits  rose 
to  exuberance,  and  she  thought  she  would  never  come  back;  she  would 
rather  be  a  dairymaid  in  the  country  than  have  to  dance  for  her  dinner 
in  town." 
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THE  HAND-GLASS  OF  DEATH 

If  time  were  telescoped,  the  adventure  of  love 
Might  picture  as  the  preening  of  a  wing, 

A  bee’s  debate  before  the  flower’s  womb. 

For  love  is  not  so  rich  in  its  events. 

It  has  to  count  on  a  few,  lonely  deeds  : 

The  first  encounter  ;  the  debate  of  mind 
Over  the  quick  rebellion  of  the  blood  ; 

The  failure  of  that  council,  the  recourse 
To  darker  advocates  ;  the  second  failure. 

Then  follow  the  acquaintance  and  confession. 
The  little  gestures  of  the  virgin  bodies  ; 

Touch  of  hand,  averted  glance,  and  flush 
Of  shame  guilty  of  its  own  innocence. 

But  these  are  dews  that  vanish  in  the  heat 
When  passion  suddenly  flings  its  morning  beams. 
Thereafter  all  is  boldness,  generous  giving. 

And  hunger  that  feeds  upon  itself,  like  fire 
Falling  inward  to  engulfing  flame. 

Then  from  the  ash  the  little  phcenix  rises, 

A  timid  charity  with  fluttered  wings, 

A  bird  of  quiet  companionship,  who  lingers 
About  the  house  and  garden  of  quiet  marriage. 
Until  in  course  of  time  its  feathers  fall. 

And  its  eyes,  so  long  bead-bright  with  sympathy. 
Cloud  over,  tremble,  and  at  last  are  locked. 
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Thereafter  the  blind  house  remains  awhile 
Unspirited,  except  for  breath  of  wings 
Beating  in  the  memory,  making  commotion 
That  is  the  negative  of  things  remembered  ; 

Joy  in  recollection  being  pain. 

Sorrow  a  gratitude,  mistrust  a  faith. 

And  the  last  loss  a  most  revealing  union. 

For  death  begins  with  cheat !  Having  come,  and  taken. 
He  leaves  a  numbness  in  the  mind,  suggesting 
All  is  vanished  that  was  ever  quick 
Between  two  souls  who  knew  the  harmony 
Half-heard  in  the  communion  of  the  flesh. 

But  that  is  death’s  deception  !  Soon  revives 
All  that  now  lies  beyond  the  grave  ;  deeds,  thoughts. 
Conquest  and  gift,  and  little  usuries 
Such  as  love  dabbles  in  for  its  enrichment. 

And  love’s  own  griefs  so  often  self-created  : 

All  these  re-pass  before  the  lethean  mirror 
Left  in  the  hand  of  memory,  death’s  gift 
That  proves  of  greater  worth  than  sorrow  first 
Dared  hope,  being  magician  over  time. 

And  conjuror  with  space,  framing  the  universe 
Wherein  love’s  recent  story  was  enacted. 

And  thereby  giving  it  accentuation. 

Making  the  human  action  show  divine. 

With  man  and  woman  the  twin  halves  of  God. 

Richard  Church. 
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The  first  encounter  ;  the  debate  of  mind 
Over  the  quick  rebellion  of  the  blood  ; 

The  failure  of  that  council,  the  recourse 
To  darker  advocates  ;  the  second  failure. 

Then  follow  the  acquaintance  and  confession. 
The  little  gestures  of  the  virgin  bodies  ; 

Touch  of  hand,  averted  glance,  and  flush 
Of  shame  guilty  of  its  own  innocence. 

But  these  are  dews  that  vanish  in  the  heat 
When  passion  suddenly  flings  its  morning  beams. 
Thereafter  all  is  boldness,  generous  giving. 

And  hunger  that  feeds  upon  itself,  like  fire 
Falling  inward  to  engulfing  flame. 

Then  from  the  ash  the  little  phoenix  rises, 

A  timid  charity  with  fluttered  wings, 

A  bird  of  quiet  companionship,  who  lingers 
About  the  house  and  garden  of  quiet  marriage. 
Until  in  course  of  time  its  feathers  fall. 

And  its  eyes,  so  long  bead-bright  with  sympathy. 
Cloud  over,  tremble,  and  at  last  are  locked. 
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Thereafter  the  blind  house  remains  awhile 
Unspirited,  except  for  breath  of  wings 
Beating  in  the  memory,  making  commotion 
That  is  the  negative  of  things  remembered  ; 

Joy  in  recollection  being  pain. 

Sorrow  a  gratitude,  mistrust  a  faith. 

And  the  last  loss  a  most  revealing  union. 

For  death  begins  with  cheat  I  Having  come,  and  taken. 
He  leaves  a  numbness  in  the  mind,  suggesting 
All  is  vanished  that  was  ever  quick 
Between  two  souls  who  knew  the  harmony 
Half-heard  in  the  communion  of  the  flesh. 

But  that  is  death’s  deception  !  Soon  revives 
All  that  now  lies  beyond  the  grave  ;  deeds,  thoughts. 
Conquest  and  gift,  and  little  usuries 
Such  as  love  dabbles  in  for  its  enrichment. 

And  love’s  own  griefs  so  often  self-created  : 

All  these  re-pass  before  the  lethean  mirror 
Left  in  the  hand  of  memory,  death’s  gift 
That  proves  of  greater  worth  than  sorrow  first 
Dared  hope,  being  magician  over  time. 

And  conjuror  with  space,  framing  the  universe 
Wherein  love’s  recent  story  was  enacted. 

And  thereby  giving  it  accentuation. 

Making  the  human  action  show  divine. 

With  man  and  woman  the  twin  halves  of  God. 

Richard  Church. 


^  IRAQ  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS 
By  Owen  Tweedy 
I 

IRAQ,  whatever  its  western  detractors  may  say  about  it, 
has  achieved  enviable  notoriety  among  its  own  neighbours. 
Egyptians,  Palestinian  Arabs,  and  Syrians  all  indulge  in 
orgies  of  self-pity  whenever  Iraq  is  mentioned.  “  Mandates  and 
military  occupations  are  most  offensive  to  our  amour  propre  ; 
but  friends,  especially  powerful  friends,  are  useful.  That’s 
why  you  British  are  being  so  successful  in  Iraq.  Why  can’t 
we  be  given  a  chance  like  Iraq  ?  We  are  far  more  European 
than  the  Iraqis.”  I  always  enjoy  these  conversations  ;  for 
it  is  most  refreshing  to  find  someone  who  does  give  us  kudos 
for  statesmanship  in  Iraq,  after  listening  for  years  to  the 
monotonous  wail  of  British  home  opinion  that  we  have  made 
a  terrible  mess  of  things  in  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  ;  and  it  is  thus  doubly  interesting  to  attempt  to  analyse 
what  we  have  done  in  Iraq — for  better  or  for  worse. 

Government  in  Iraq  is  still  admittedly  in  the  two-cylinder, 
chain-driven  stage  ;  but  it  is  a  machine  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  an  Iraqi  machine.  When  Turkish  administra¬ 
tion  ended,  the  country  was  essentially  staffed  by  a  British 
executive.  But  to-day  British  influence,  under  the  Mandate, 
is  restricted  to  duties  of  an  advisory  nature,  and  when  the 
Treaty  which  has  recently  been  signed  between  the  two 
countries  comes  into  force,  such  British  officials  as  are  retained 
in  Government  service  will  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
foreigners  employed  in  an  expert  capacity.  During  the  present 
transitional  stage,  the  role  of  the  British  official  is  not  to  be 
envied.  He  works  in  a  British  atmosphere  which  always 
has  been,  and  still  is,  vitiated  by  largely  uninformed  opinion 
in  this  country  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Iraqi  atmosphere 
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in  which  he  has  to  ventilate  his  advice  is  seldom  sweet  and 
often  hostile.  There  is  no  duty  more  thankless  than  to  render 
advice  which  is  not  taken  ;  and  the  Iraqi,  like  every  immature 
product  of  newly  won  independence,  is  instinctively  resentful 
of  advice.  At  present  that  advice  is  mainly  punctuated  with 
“  Thou  shalt  nots  ”  ;  but  when,  after  the  Treaty,  the  British 
advisers  become  or  are  replaced  by  other  “  foreign  ”  experts, 
their  commandments  will  in  the  nature  of  things  be  more  on 
the  lines  of  “  Thou  shalt  How  palatable  to  a  then  unchecked 
Iraqi  administration  the  counsels  of  these  new  “  foreign  ” 
experts  will  be  remains  to  be  seen,  but,  at  any  rate  at  the 
outset,  their  position  will  be  far  from  easy.  But  on  Iraqi 
ability  to  use  and  conciliate  the  expert  knowledge,  which  Iraq 
itself  cannot  yet  produce,  will  depend  the  whole  future  of  the 
country.  After  the  Treaty,  Iraq  will  be  on  trial  before  the 
world. 

II 

This  admittedly  generalised  analysis  provokes  a  purely 
British  comment :  Have  we  done  right  by  Iraq  in 
accomplishing  in  so  short  a  time  a  progress  which  older 
nations  have  not  achieved  in  centuries  ?  The  answer 
will  not  be  by  any  means  unanimous ;  but  one  fact  is 
incontrovertible.  We  have — and  it  is  to  our  great  credit — 
not  only  set  up  in  Iraq  a  kingdom  which  conforms  to  the 
theories  standardised  during  and  immediately  after  the  War, 
but  we  have  also  created  a  state  which,  even  in  its  present 
pioneer  condition,  is  accepted  in  the  Near  East  as  a  model 
according  to  which  neighbouring  and  similarly  situated  states 
are  openly  anxious  to  mould  their  destinies.  These  neighbours, 
in  their  natural  desire  to  achieve  capital  advantage,  do  not 
stop  to  probe  into  detail.  If  they  did  so,  they  might  be 
somewhat  disillusioned.  For  Iraq  is  not  by  any  means  a 
Utopia.  The  country  bristles,  and  for  many  years  to  come 
will  continue  to  bristle,  with  acts  of  local  maladministration, 
which  in  part  are  due  to  natural  Iraqi  inexperience  and  in¬ 
efficiency,  and  in  part  to  rank  tactlessness  and  inborn  corruption 
and  nepotism.  Nor  is  the  realisation  of  this  state  of  affairs 
confined  merely  to  the  observation  of  foreigners  in  the  country. 
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Iraqis  themselves  are  extremely  observant  of  anything  which 
affects  their  persons  and  their  pockets,  especially  when  it  is 
clear  to  them  that  the  enforcement  of  Government  discipline, 
which  is  never  popular  anywhere,  is  being  entrusted  to  corrupt 
and  inefficient  but  officially  shielded  functionaries.  These 
comments  are  not  designed  to  suggest  that  there  exists  a  state 
of  open  discontent  in  Iraq.  There  are  very  many  excellent, 
honest,  and  plodding  local  administrators,  and  Government 
routine  proceeds  with  an  evenness  which  is  most  meritorious 
in  so  young  a  state  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Iraqi 
proletariat  is  slowly  coming  to  realise  that  independence, 
although  it  may  in  the  end  be  the  remedy  for  all  their  ills,  is 
only  to  be  achieved  through  a  severe  course  of  medicine, 
much  of  it  home-made  and  bitter. 

Again,  Iraq  to-day,  in  common  with  all  other  countries, 
is  feeling  the  effects  of  the  world  economic  crisis.  The  close 
of  the  war  brought  to  its  agricultural  population  a  prosperity 
which  it  had  never  known  before.  The  people  sold  their 
crops  and  their  herds  well,  and  were  glutted  with  money  ; 
and  with  their  unexpected  gains  they  bought  hitherto  un¬ 
dreamed  of  luxuries — sugar,  tea,  tinned  goods,  boots,  etc. 
And  even  then  there  was  always  money  and  to  spare  for  the 
payment  of  Government  taxes.  But  when  the  slump  came, 
there  was  nothing  to  spare,  and  no  longer,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  Turks,  could  taxes  be  circumvented  by  ways  and  means 
known  to  every  Oriental.  To-day  the  arm  of  the  law,  thanks 
to  aeroplanes  and  wireless,  is  uncannily  long,  and  taxes  must 
be  paid  regularly  and  in  full.  The  townsfolk,  especially  in 
Baghdad,  are,  however,  suffering  even  more  than  their  tribal 
brethren,  who  at  any  rate  will  never  starve.  Not  only  do  they 
feel  the  pinch  of  world  depression,  but  Baghdad  used  to  be 
the  great  trade  depot  for  Persia,  and  within  the  last  twelve 
months  the  new  Persian  Government,  in  a  hectic  effort  to 
balance  its  import  and  export  trades,  has  enacted  legislation  of 
a  most  novel  and  drastic  nature  which  has  effectively  stifled 
both.  Persian  trade  is  stagnant,  and  the  Baghdadi  middlemen 
are  paralysed.  Furthermore,  commercial  Iraq  generally  is 
just  beginning  to  feel  the  nearness  of  Russia.  The  Soviets, 
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who  already  practically  control  economic  life  in  the  Northern 
Provinces  of  Persia,  are  now  casting  an  eye  in  the  direction  of 
Iraq.  Cheap  Russian  sugar  has  been  dumped  in  Basra  from 
Soviet  ships  which,  for  purposes  of  propaganda,  ply  from  the 
Black  Sea  down  the  Arabian  Ports  to  the  Gulf  ;  while  as  soon 
as  through  traffic  from  the  north  is  assured  by  the  completion 
of  the  motor  road  through  the  Rowanduz  Gorge,  the  Russians 
propose,  unless  they  are  officially  prevented,  to  flood  northern 
Iraq  with  their  cheap  Baku  petrol  in  competition  with  the 
British  and  Iraqi  oil  interests  which  at  present  supply  the 
needs  of  the  country. 

With  things  shaping  as  they  are,  the  Iraqi  Government 
has  its  hands  full.  It  has  an  impressive  facade,  the  King 
governing  through  his  ministers,  who  in  turn  are  responsible 
to  a  popularly  elected  Parliament.  This  Parliament  is  not 
yet  ten  years  old,  and  it  must  be  said,  without  any  disparaging 
reflection  on  a  country  which  is  still  tribally  rather  than 
nationally  organised,  that  Iraqi  elections  can  be  and  are 
“  made  ”.  Public  opinion  has  a  very  wholesome  respect  for 
the  wishes  of  whatever  Ministry  is  in  power;  and  as  the  Ministry 
in  power  is  responsible  for  the  organisation  of  the  elections,  it 
inevitably  has  a  very  dominating  influence  on  the  polls.  Above 
the  Government  and  above  the  people  stands  the  King,  who 
orientally  derives  great  power  from  his  office.  His  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  are  vast,  and  his  powers  of  making  and 
unmaking  ministries  are  subtly  and  trenchantly  effective.  But 
despite,  or  perhaps  because  of,  this  supremacy  of  position,  his 
task  is  not  easy,  while  his  responsibilities  are  great.  Every 
issue  drifts  almost  automatically  within  the  orbit  of  his 
decision  ;  he  is  a  focus  of  intrigue  in  the  political  camps  both 
of  the  “  ins  ”  and  of  the  “  outs  ”  ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
foreigner,  whether  British  or  otherwise,  he  remains  the  only 
permanent  executive  in  the  country.  Such  a  position  in¬ 
evitably  makes  him  an  obvious  target  for  comment  and 
criticism.  When  things  go  wrong,  the  fault  is  laid  at  his  door 
— he  has  been  weak  or  foolish  or  stubborn  ;  every  intrigue 
strives'to  involve  him  in  its  meshes,  and  if  the  manceuvre  fails, 
the  disappointed  intriguer  forthwith  allies  himself  with  the 
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political  party  out  of  office  ;  altogether,  His  Majesty  has  a  very 
tricky  course  to  steer. 

But  he  is  fully  aware  of  his  difficulties.  **  Iraq  is,  as  it 
were,  a  length  of  fine  cloth  ready  to  be  cut  to  suit  the  country’s 
measure.  But  it  would  be  ruined  by  the  hasty  scissoring  of 
inexperienced  tailors.”  His  past  experiences — in  Constanti¬ 
nople  before  the  War,  at  the  Peace  Conference  after  the  War, 
and  finally  during  his  brief  and  reckless  kingship  in  Syria — 
were  a  ripe  education  for  the  role  which  he  now  has  to  play, 
and  it  will  be  his  powers  of  discrimination  and  his  ability  to 
spur  or  check,  as  occasion  demands,  that  will  make  or  mar 
the  adolescence  of  the  young  state. 

The  British  Government  meanwhile  is  steadily  liquidating 
its  mandatory  responsibilities,  and  when  the  present  Treaty 
comes  into  force  and  Iraq  enters  the  League  of  Nations, 
British  control  will  be  replaced  by  the  vaguer  international 
supervision  of  Geneva.  But  there  are  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  macedoine  of  nationalities  which  go  to  make 
up  what  is  known  as  the  State  of  Iraq,  which  demand  that  this 
supervision  shall  be  something  more  substantial  than  a  mere 
paper  contact.  The  Arabs  are  in  the  majority,  and,  as  is  right, 
the  Government  of  the  country  is  predominatingly  Arab.  But 
side  by  side  with  the  Arabs  live  important  minorities — the 
Christians,  who  are  mainly  concentrated  in  the  Mosul  Vilayet ; 
the  Kurds,  who  live  along  the  mountainous  Perso-Iraqi  frontier; 
and,  though  by  far  the  least  important  of  the  three,  the  Yezidis, 
the  Devil-worshippers  of  the  Jebel  Singar  lying  due  west 
from  Mosul  towards  Syria. 

All  are  nominally  Iraqi  subjects,  and  the  Kurds  have  just 
been  reduced  to  subjection  by  military  force.  But  a  military 
pacification  is  a  fleeting  success  unless  it  is  succeeded  by  civil 
understanding.  What  the  three  minorities  profess  to  dread 
is  that,  with  the  abolition  of  the  mandate,  they  will  be  left 
defenceless  in  the  hands  of  the  Arab  administration  in  Baghdad, 
which,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  is  tantamount  to  a  foreign 
administration.  I  met  a  Kurd  in  Mosul,  and  he  chose  to 
suggest  a  comparison  between  the  situation  of  Kurdistan 
within  Iraq  and  that  of  Wales  in  Great  Britain.  ”  Wales  has 
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a  disestablished  Church  of  its  own  and  a  locally  organised 
civil  administration  of  its  own.  The  Welsh  are  Welsh  and 
are  allowed  to  remain  Welsh,  and  Welshmen  look  after  Welsh 
interests  in  your  House  of  Commons.  The  taxes  which  the 
Welsh  pay  to  London  are  collected  by  Welshman,  and  the 
funds  which  the  London  Treasury  allocates  to  Wales,  out  of 
the  British  Budget,  are  spent  by  Welshmen  on  Wales.  Why 
could  we  not  be  governed  like  that — a  Kurdish  Principality  in 
Great  Iraq  ?  This  solution  would  save  Baghdad  both  trouble 
and  expense ;  for  as  long  as  things  are  left  as  they  are,  with 
Baghdad  sending  us  Arab  officials  who  hate  leaving  the  Plains 
and  who  never  understand  us  or  want  to  understand  us,  so 
long  will  there  be  trouble  between  the  mountains  and  the 
valleys.  We  want  to  be  Kurdish  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Great  Iraq.” 

Ill 

The  case  of  the  Yezidis  is  similar,  though  far  less  urgent 
than  that  of  the  Kurds  ;  but  from  a  European  standpoint 
the  problem  of  the  Christian  minorities  in  the  north  is  the 
most  pressing  of  all.  These  minorities  comprise  no  less  than 
nine  different  Christian  sects,  of  which  the  most  numerous 
and  the  most  important  are  the  Assyrians.  Before  the  break-up 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  this  people  lived  indiscriminately  in 
Turkish  territory  on  both  sides  of  what  is  now  the  Turco- 
Iraqi  frontier  ;  but  when  the  post-War  boundaries  were  fixed, 
the  new  Nationalist  Government  in  Angora  expelled  them  from 
Anatolia  with  the  other  Christian  minorities.  So  long  as  they 
had  remained  Ottoman  subjects,  their  lot  had  been  admittedly 
precarious  and  persecution  endemic  ;  but  by  Imperial  Firman 
they  did  enjoy  definite  privileges  such  as  religious  jurisdiction 
in  the  case  of  certain  types  of  crime.  On  their  arrival  in 
Iraq,  which,  they  congratulated  themselves,  had  been  conquered 
from  the  Turks  by  Christian  force  of  arms,  they  at  first  lived 
in  the  hope  that  some  form  of  Christian  autonomy  would  be 
conferred  within  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  Christians 
were  in  the  majority,  and  that  they  and  those  of  their  co¬ 
religionists  who  had  always  made  their  home  within  what  had 
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now  become  Iraq  would  be  assured  equal,  if  not  greater, 
privileges  than  those  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Turks. 
But  the  mandatory  principle  made  it  inevitable  that  Iraq 
should  be  an  indivisible  whole,  and  that  the  country  with  its 
Arab  majority  should  have  an  Arab  Government.  The 
Assyrian  disillusionment  was  immediate  and  complete. 

Perhaps  it  would,  in  the  long  run,  have  been  happier  for  the 
Assyrians  had  this  disillusionment  remained  complete.  But 
other  counsels  prevailed — possibly  opportunist  counsels  ;  for 
the  Assyrian  movement  had  in  it  a  fervour  which  was  tempo¬ 
rarily  inconvenient.  Anyhow,  a  promise,  the  extent  of  which, 
in  a  welter  of  contradictions,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  was 
made  to  them  by  the  Mandatory  that,  though  they  now  were 
and  must  remain  Iraqi  subjects,  their  destinies  would  ever  be 
supervised  under  British  control.  This  promise,  in  whatever 
form  it  was  couched,  finds  no  echo  in  the  new  Anglo- Iraqi 
Treaty,  in  which  the  minorities  are  neither  mentioned  nor 
given  any  guarantees  ;  and  the  only  satisfaction  which  these 
Christians  of  the  mountains — and  they  are  magnificent  stock — 
can  derive  from  the  future  is  that  there  is  a  Minorities  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  League  of  Nations,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
ensure  their  fair  treatment  under  a  Government  which  differs 
from  both  in  race  and  religion. 

IV 

So  much  by  way  of  a  general  description  of  certain  aspects 
of  the  minorities  problem  in  Iraq.  But  the  actual  conditions 
in  which  a  large  section  of  the  Assyrian  community  live  under 
the  Iraq  Government  is  for  them  precarious,  and  for  the 
Government  awkward  in  the  extreme.  When  I  was  in  Mosul 
in  the  early  summer,  the  case  of  a  large  population  of  Assyrians 
settled  along  the  Turkish  frontier  was  the  centre  of  all  attention. 
Across  the  border  in  Anatolia  is  a  broken  mountainous  region 
which  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  a  bandits*  paradise.  Banditry 
is,  in  fact,  the  sport  of  the  area,  and  it  is  an  easy  sport ;  for 
on  the  Turkish  side  there  is  no  law,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
country  makes  escape  child’s  play  for  the  raiders.  There  are 
many  bands  of  these  raiders,  and  all  are  highly  organised  for 
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profit.  Their  methods  are  simple.  They  cross  the  frontier, 
as  desolate  a  zone  as  one  would  find  anywhere  in  the  Near 
East,  and  murder  the  Assyrian  shepherds  and  drive  their 
flocks  back  into  Turkish  territory. 

Three  such  outrages  had  occurred  just  before  I  reached 
Mosul,  and  in  each  case  the  raiders  had  most  guilefully  insured 
themselves  against  local  trouble  by  wholesale  bribery.  All 
Turkish  officials  are  still  underpaid  and  corruptible,  and  the 
bandits  knew  their  weaknesses.  So  out  of  the  booty  the  magis¬ 
trate  was  given  so  many  sheep,  the  Commandant  of  Police  so 
many  more,  the  officer  commanding  the  garrison  a  further 
batch,  while  a  fourth  consignment  was  sent  to  the  local  customs 
authorities  with  a  note  saying  that  the  sheep  had  been  caught 
straying  in  Turkish  territory.  Meanwhile,  the  Assyrian  owners 
had  succeeded  in  getting  the  Iraqi  Government  machine  into 
motion  ;  the  frontier  police  were  strengthened,  and  a  demand 
was  made  to  the  Turkish  commandant  of  the  boundary  post 
to  restore  the  stolen  sheep  as  a  first  step  towards  general 
satisfaction.  The  answer  was  diabolically  clever  :  “If  you 
are  referring  to  some  fifty  sheep  which  were  found  straying  in 
Turkish  territory,  they  were  impounded  by  the  Customs,  and 
have  since  been  slaughtered  and  sold  to  defray  the  cost  of 
their  upkeep.”  This  farce  had  been  thrice  enacted  before  the 
Assyrians,  who  had  lost  six  shepherds  and  some  thousand 
sheep,  indignantly  abandoned  recourse  to  official  intervention, 
and  took  matters  into  their  own  hands.  They  organised  a 
counter- raid,  and  unofficially  killed  eight  Turks  and  stole  two 
thousand  sheep.  These  tactics  answered  at  once  ;  and  in  less 
than  no  time  a  tacit  pact  of  non-aggression  was  concluded 
between  the  farmers  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier,  to  which 
was  appended  a  codicil  that  they  would  kill  any  bandit,  regard¬ 
less  of  race,  who  thenceforward  disturbed  the  peace.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Iraq  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  addressing 
polite  notes  to  Mustapha  Kemal  at  Angora,  who  put  them  into 
the  wastepaper  basket. 

It  is  easier  to  describe  such  happenings  than  to  suggest  how 
they  could  be  prevented.  With  all  the  goodwill  in  the  world, 
the  Iraq  Government,  even  if  it  used  an  army  corps,  would  be 
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hard  put  to  it  to  check  surreptitious  raiding  in  that  terribly 
difficult  country.  And  that  makes  the  outcome  of  these  episodes, 
which  are  given  the  widest  publicity,  all  the  more  disheartening. 
In  the  end,  the  Assyrians  felt  far  less  aggrieved  against  the 
Turkish  murderers  than  against  the  Iraq  Government.  They 
paid  taxes  to  Baghdad  for  their  protection  as  Iraqi  subjects ;  it 
was  so  much  good  money  wasted.  Nothing  would  convince 
them  that  they  had  not  been  thus  left  in  the  lurch  solely 
because  they  were  inconvenient  Christians,  whom  Baghdad 
would  as  soon  see  dead. 

I  have  described  a  specific  incident  and  its  results  ;  but  the 
general  complaint  of  the  Christian  minorities  is  that  the 
Baghdad  Government  deliberately  staffs  purely  Christian 
districts  with  ignorant  and  vicious  Arab  officials,  and  that 
such  Christians  as  do  enter  Government  service  are  systemati¬ 
cally  exiled  into  Arab  provinces  where  their  life  becomes  a 
burden.  In  fact,  that  there  .is  one  law  for  the  Arab  and 
another  for  the  Christian.  These  generalised  charges  are 
doubtless  exaggerated  for  the  benefit  of  the  itinerant  stranger, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that,  by  broadcasting  them  in  this 
reckless  fashion  for  purposes  of  propaganda,  the  Assyrians  are 
not  only  spoiling  their  own  case  but  are  very  definitely  kindling 
the  fires  against  themselves.  The  retort  of  Arab  Baghdad  is 
uncompromising :  “  Christians  who  elect  to  live  in  Iraqi 
territory  can  do  so  under  the  law  which  is  common  for  every¬ 
one.  But  Iraq  sovereignty  will  not  permit  the  creation  of 
a  Christian  imperium  within  the  Arab  imperium.**  It  is  yet 
another  deadlock  of  the  type  which  always  arises  in  minority 
questions. 

But  we  have  a  responsibility  towards  these  Christians,  who 
incidentally  helped  us  to  conquer  Arab  Iraq  for  the  Arabs  ; 
and  in  some  form  or  other  this  responsibility  must  receive 
due  recognition  when,  after  the  Treaty,  we  transfer  our 
mandatory  duties  to  the  Minorities  Commission  of  the  League. 
How  this  can  be  effected  it  is  hard  to  say  ;  but  while  I  was 
in  Iraq  I  did  hear  one  suggestion  which  impressed  itself  as 
being  original  and  practical,  without  being  either  provocative 
or  wounding  to  Iraqi  amour  propre. 
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The  Christian  zones  centre  largely  round  Mosul,  which, 
politically,  is  as  remote  from  Baghdad  as  Buffington-on- Sea 
is  from  Westminster.  Who  in  London  knows  or  cares  what 
happens  at  Buffington-on-Sea  ?  When  Iraq  joins  the  League, 
foreign  representation  will  automatically  be  reorganised  on  a 
new  footing ;  and  it  would  help  the  local  Christians  if  the 
Great  Powers  in  the  League  and  outside  it  who  are  interested 
in  the  Minorities  Commission  were  to  establish  Consul- 
Generalships  in  Mosul,  complementary  to  the  official  Legation 
in  Baghdad.  The  installation  of  Christian  Consulates-General 
in  Mosul  as  liaison  with  the  Powers  who  are  represented  on  the 
Minorities  Commission  could  not  be  held  to  be  an  inter¬ 
ference  in  Iraq  administration,  but  it  would  give  these  Powers 
a  close  contact  with  the  Christian  problem,  which  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  League  to  watch  most  sympathetically  for 
many  years  to  come. 


THE  WAITING  COACH 

The  coach  is  waiting  and  I  must  descend, 

The  lackey  holds  the  door,  the  driver  waits  ; 
Farewell  is  over  and  the  final  friend 
Departed  through  the  portal  and  the  gates. 

The  butler,  Silence,  hovers  in  the  hall. 

Holding  my  tall  hat  and  my  polished  cane  ; 

The  journey  may  be  problematical — 

I  go,  but  doubt  if  I  return  again. 

The  horses  plunge  outside.  Time  holds  the  whip, 
I  must  be  off  before  the  day  is  here  ; 

The  road  is  waiting  and  the  endless  trip. 

Another  world,  another  hemisphere. 

What  is  the  forecast  of  the  almanac  ? 

No  matter.  Sirs,  do  not  expect  me  back  ! 

Harold  Vinal. 
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WE  have  got  so  used  to  thinking  in  decades  that  when 
a  writer  dies  whose  work  has  covered  more  than 
a  generation,  we  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  for  assigning 
her  to  the  period  of  her  zenith.  “  Lucas  Malet  ” — Mary 
St.  Leger  Harrison,  to  give  her  her  married  name,  n^e  Mary 
St.  Leger  Kingsley — published  her  first  novel,  Mrs.  Lorimer^ 
in  1882,  and  her  last.  The  Dogs  of  Want^  in  1924  ;  but,  though 
she  covered  a  span  of  forty-two  years  and  had  some  fifteen 
novels  to  her  credit,  it  was  by  two  of  them.  The  Wages  of  Sin 
and  Sir  Richard  Calmady^  that  she  first  startled  attention, 
and  those  two  novels  were  a  portent  of  the  ’nineties. 

I  say  advisedly  a  portent.  For  the  degree  of  outspoken¬ 
ness  permissible  to  a  novelist,  and  that  a  woman  novelist,  was 
in  those  days  very  hotly  debated.  When  Lucas  Malet  began 
writing,  George  Eliot  was  but  lately  dead.  Her  life  and  her 
work  had  been  the  theme  of  much  criticism,  but  even  those 
who  condemned  her  union  with  Lewes,  and  feared  her  freedom 
of  thought,  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  reticence  with  which 
she  touched  upon  sex.  Careful  mothers  might  keep  Adam 
Bede  out  of  the  schoolroom  because  of  its  subject ;  but  no 
one  found  fault  with  the  way  in  which  that  subject  was  treated. 
It  was  otherwise  with  Lucas  Malet.  When  The  Wages  of  Sin 
appeared  in  1891,  not  a  few  readers  were  scandalised  by  its 
outspokenness  ;  when  The  History  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady 
followed  ten  years  later,  scandal  swelled  to  an  outcry.  Hardy 
had  been  bad  enough  with  his  Tess  and  his  Jude^  both  also 
portents  of  the  ’nineties ;  but  w'hat  were  we  coming  to  when 
such  a  novel  could  be  written  by  a  woman,  and  that  woman 
the  widow  of  a  clergyman  and  daughter  to  Charles  Kingsley  1 
The  truth  was,  though  contemporary  criticism  was  mostly 
blind  to  it,  that  Lucas  Malet’s  work  was  not  to  be  measured 
by  any  restricted  standard.  It  was  in  no  sense  “  woman’s 
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work  ”,  though  it  appeared  in  the  woman’s  period.  For  who 
were  the  writers  between  1885  and  1905  for  whose  newest 
novel  the  library  public  clamoured  ?  After  1888  and  Robert 
Elsmere^  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  ;  after  1891,  Lucas  Malet ; 
whilst  towards  the  close  of  the  period,  May  Sinclair  began 
to  come  into  public  notice  with  her  fourth,  but  first  successful, 
novel.  The  Divine  Fire  (1904).  There  are  other  names  one 
could  mention,  but  the  three  here  named  stood  first,  not 
only  in  library  demand — in  itself  no  negligible  criterion — but 
because  in  their  several  ways  they  were  carrying  on  the  main 
tradition  of  English  fiction,  and  carrying  it  on,  I  venture  to 
think,  in  more  direct  descent  than  their  immediate  predeces¬ 
sors,  and  almost  contemporaries,  Meredith  and  Hardy.  By  the 
’nineties  those  two  veterans  had  already  their  best  work  in 
fiction  behind  them.  Meredith  had  developed  his  later  and 
obscurer  manner ;  Hardy  was  turning  to  poetry.  Among  rising 
novelists  the  honours  were  to  the  women.  The  men  who  were 
to  inaugurate  a  new  era — H.  G.  Wells,  Arnold  Bennett,  and 
John  Galsworthy — were,  as  novelists,  still  to  seek.  Love  and 
Mr,  Lewisham  we  certainly  had  in  1900,  but  Tono-Bungay  and 
Ann  Veronica  not  until  1909,  and  in  the  interval  Mr.  Wells  was 
busy  with  sociological  fantasies,  not  studies  of  men  and  women. 
Arnold  Bennett’s  Old  Wives*  Tale  belongs  to  1908  ;  Mr. 
Galsworthy’s  Man  of  Property  to  1906.  In  the  years  that 
turned  the  century,  the  women  novelists  stood  first. 

That  had  not  been  so  before.  Honours  were  more  evenly 
divided  between  the  sexes  in  the  preceding  generation.  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  perhaps  outstripped  all  other  competitors  ; 
but  Charlotte  Bronte  and  George  Eliot  were  but  a  short 
step  behind.  The  difference  was  rather  in  kind  than  in 
quality.  Dickens  left  no  successor.  He  has  had  his  modern 
imitators,  Pett  Ridge  and  the  like  ;  but  they  only  served  to 
show  that  genius  set  Dickens  hors  concours  and  hid  the  essential 
falsity  of  his  fictional  methods.  The  true  line  of  descent 
is  from  Fielding,  through  Thackeray  and  George  Eliot,  to 
the  moderns.  But  the  spirit  of  George  Eliot — her  scholarship, 
her  careful  style,  her  masterly  delineation  of  women — came 
to  life  again  in  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  ;  May  Sinclair,  to  almost 
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an  uncanny  degree,  reincarnates  the  Bronte  sisters,  not  only 
the  Charlotte  of  Jane  Eyre  and  The  Professor ^  but  the  wilder 
poetic  Emily,  the  Emily  of  Wuthering  Heights. 

But  in  Lucas  Malet  it  is  no  woman  who  lives  again.  She 
can  take  a  big  canvas  and  cover  it  with  figures,  the  men  as  firmly 
drawn  as  the  women,  and  as  justly  interrelated.  To  find 
her  prototype  we  must  turn  to  the  creator  of  Vanity  Fair. 
Her  Colonel  Enderby  could  stand  beside  his  Colonel  Newcome 
and  not  lose  by  the  comparison.  Her  story  of  the  lifelong 
devotion  of  Julius  March  to  Lady  Calmady  might  have  stepped 
out  of  Esmond.  Yet  she  is  no  mere  imitator.  She  has 
Thackeray’s  gift  of  characterisation,  but  she  looks  at  life 
from  a  different  angle.  Like  him,  she  is  a  draughtswoman. 
She  cannot  think  of  a  character  without  seeing  it.  It  may  be 
the  merest  sketch,  a  figure  casually  introduced  but  firmly 
drawn,  though  with  only  a  line  or  two,  just  as  a  “  master  ” 
might  draw  it  on  the  margin  of  a  book,  on  the  edge  of  a  blotting- 
pad.  Henceforth  you  know  that  man  or  woman,  with  his  or 
her  idiosyncrasies,  tricks  of  manner,  peculiarities  of  appearance. 
A  little  cruel  they  are  sometimes,  these  thumbnail  portraits, 
for  she  had  Thackeray’s  mocking  touch  of  caricature,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  less  than  his  geniality ;  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  had  an  intenser  perception  than  he  of  the 
spiritual  issues  at  war  only  just  below  the  surface  of  Vanity 
Fair. 

That,  perhaps,  is  the  most  distinguishing  note  of  her  fiction. 
No  novelist  that  I  can  think  of  combines,  as  she  combined, 
so  vivid  a  realisation  of  the  outward,  the  material  aspects  of 
life  with  so  penetrating  an  insight  into  its  meaning.  It  was 
at  once  her  strength  and  her  tragedy.  In  her  the  everlasting 
warfare  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  was  for  ever  being 
waged.  She  could  never  forget  the  world  and  the  material 
glories  of  it.  Yet  she  was  haunted  by  the  need  of  renunciation, 
by  the  yearning  after  perfection.  If  ever  a  creature  groaned 
and  travailed  for  redemption  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
personality,  it  was  in  the  writer  lately  dead. 

Sometimes  one  side  of  her  nature  got  the  upper  hand,  some¬ 
times  the  other.  In  Mrs.  Lorimer^  published  when  she  was 
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thirty,  it  is  the  spiritual  which  wins  through.  ’Prentice  work 
in  a  sense  it  w'as,  though  there  was  little  immaturity  about  it. 

It  is  as  finely  conceived  and  almost  as  well  executed  as  any  I 

of  her  later  work.  Such  defects  as  it  has  are  faults  of  con¬ 
struction,  never  of  description  or  characterisation.  They  are  ^ 

inability  to  join  the  scenes,  each  of  which  she  sees  so  vividly  ; 
the  interpolation,  though  there  she  only  followed  her  master, 
of  too  many  pages  of  comment.  Her  word-pictures  are  quite 
perfect  in  their  way,  and  in  her  emotional  scenes  she  can  get  an 
intense  effect  with  an  economy  of  means,  worthy  of  the  best 
work  of  the  great  masters.  Reading  some  of  her  pages  again 
after  fifty  years,  they  stir  me  as  they  did  when  I  first  read  them 
as  a  girl.  Take  this  picture  of  a  February  gloaming  : 

"  One  dull,  late  winter  afternoon,  Mr.  Main  waring  was  riding  slowly 
home  towards  Claybrooke.  There  had  been  a  frost  the  night  before,  which 
had  given  in  the  morning,  leaving  the  roads  deep  in  greasy  yellow  clay-mud. 

Long  lines  of  half-melted  snow  lay  under  the  hedges  on  the  side  away 
from  the  sun.  The  hedges  themselves  were  a  hard  purplish-black  in  the 
gathering  dusk.  The  broad  pasture-lands  looked  brown  and  sad  in  the 
uncertain  light,  and  the  spaces  of  turf  on  either  side  the  road  were  coarse 
and  boggy  from  the  wet,  which  stood  in  little  dirty  pools  every  here  and 
there.  A  bleak  south-easterly  wind  cried  through  the  bare  hawthorns, 
and  the  scattered  elm-trees,  promising  more  snow.” 

It  takes  a  painter’s  eye,  and  a  sensitive  mind,  so  to  see  and 
register  impressions  ;  and  it  takes  an  artist  bom  to  write  such 
a  close  to  a  scene  as  that  where  Wharton,  who  loved  Elizabeth 
Lorimer,  learns  of  her  death  from  the  uncle  who  adored  her. 

They  arc  standing  in  the  late  summer  rain  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  house  : — 

”  The  wind — which  had  risen  considerably  in  the  course  of  the  last  hour, 
and  promised  to  clear  the  sky  of  clouds  by  mid-day — rushed  through  the 
swaying  tree-tops,  dashed  the  drops  from  the  glistening  laurels  on  either 
side  the  carriage-drive,  and  cried  and  called  plaintively  round  the  gables 
of  the  old' sandstone  house.  There  was  a  little  space  of  silence  between 
the  two  men  who,  each  in  his  way,  had  so  truly  loved  one  woman.  Then 
Mr.  Mainwaring  raised  his  hat  and,  standing  there,  uncovered,  in  the  driving 
rain,  said,  very  calmly  and  reverently  : 

"  ‘  Ah,  my  dear  little  Lizzie.  God  rest  her  sweet  soul !  ’  ” 

«  «  «  « 

But  Lucas  Malet  is  not  always  on  this  plane.  Deeply 
conscious  as  she  is  of  the  eternal  batde  of  the  spirit  against 
the  flesh,  she  is  also  acutely  aware  of  the  material  world,  of 
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its  look,  texture,  even  smell,  of  the  breath  of  autumn  winds, 
the  scent  of  decaying  leaves,  the  steam  from  sweating  horses, 
the  way  light  falls  upon  colour  and  drapery,  the  strong  physical 
attraction  that  men  and  women  have  for  one  another.  And 
it  was  just  her  keen  perception  of  the  cruel  attractiveness  of 
the  earthly  delights,  that  the  saint  is  called  upon  to  renounce, 
which  gave  the  greater  intensity  to  her  realisation  of  the  victory. 

That  is  the  theme  of  Mrs.  Lorimer.  In  a  gentler  form  it 
is  the  theme  of  A  Counsel  of  Perfection.  Elizabeth  Lorimer, 
young,  passionate,  beautiful,  turns  her  back  on  love  because 
deep  down  in  her  is  that  consuming  thirst  after  righteousness 
which  can  only  be  quenched  in  utter  self-sacrifice.  Would 
her  renunciation  have  lasted  ?  Would  reaction  have  set  in  ? 
Her  creator  begs  the  question  by  bringing  her  an  early  death. 
Lydia  Casteen,  faded,  middle-aged,  but  still  charming,  sees 
romance  opening  to  her  when  life  is  half  over  and  hope  nearly 
dead  ;  yet  she  puts  the  temptation  behind  her  at  the  call  of 
filial  duty.  She,  one  knows,  would  be  steadfast  to  the  end. 
Her  story,  more  delicately  depicted  than  any  other  of  Lucas 
Malet’s  books,  rings  true  through  and  through. 

Both  these,  however,  were  studies  on  small  canvases.  Lucas 
Malet  must  stand  to  be  judged  by  her  bigger  work.  In  between 
them  came  Colonel  Enderby^s  Wife  ;  they  were  followed  by 
The  Wages  of  Sin  and  The  History  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady. 
The  theme  of  the  first  is  the  marriage  of  a  mature  man,  whose 
life  has  been  starved  of  happiness,  to  a  brilliant  and  beautiful 
girl,  but  a  girl  with  neither  heart  nor  soul,  shrinking  from  the 
slightest  contact  with  sickness,  pain,  or  death.  Suffering 
inevitably  results  when  he  realises  this,  and  when  he  sees 
death  coming  to  himself  swiftly  in  one  of  its  most  painful 
forms.  The  story  is  extraordinarily  well  handled,  not  only 
in  its  main  theme,  but  also  in  the  second — the  jealous  love 
of  the  girl’s  stepmother  for  a  man  who  at  bottom  loves  the 
girl  better,  but  loves  her  clear-sightedly.  Every  figure  is 
alive,  from  the  old  father  dying  in  the  first  chapters  and  sending 
Philip  Enderby  out  into  the  world  penniless,  disinherited, 
and  misjudged,  on  to  the  final  scene  when  Philip,  a  very 
ordinary  man,  whom  suffering  has  moulded  into  some- 
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thing  like  a  hero,  lies  dead  in  the  early  morning  light  in  the 
shrubberies  of  Bassett  Darcy  : 

"  That  night  the  wind  swept  the  heavens  clear  of  cloud,  and  the  keen 
stars  came  out  one  by  one  in  the  great  vault  overhead,  and  the  river  slipped 
by  with  its  sweet  liquid  whisper,  under  the  dark  trees.  .  .  .  And  all  the 
while  Philip  Enderby  .  .  .  lay  there  alone,  stark  and  cold,  his  sightless 
blue  eyes  half  open  and  the  surprise  of  everlasting  rest  on  his  dead  lips.” 

This,  her  second  only,  was,  I  venture  to  think,  her  finest 
novel,  though  critics  more  often  give  that  place  to  The  Wages 
of  Sin.  But  it  has  all  of  her  good  qualities,  and  less  of  her 
bad  ones,  and  in  it  the  spiritual  side  wins  out  without  any 
forcing  of  the  issues.  There  are  already  hints  of  that  tendency 
to  use  symbols,  sometimes  grotesque  symbols,  to  suggest 
characteristics  or  to  herald  events,  which  was  later  to  get 
the  better  of  her  ;  but  here  the  chattering,  soulless  monkey, 
Jessie’s  companion  and  plaything,  gives  just  the  right  emphasis 
to  her  brilliant  soulless  beauty,  and  the  dog  which  shudders 
back,  bristling,  against  the  foot  of  the  bed,  as  old  Matthew 
Enderby  dies,  gives  the  right  touch  of  horror  to  that 
unforgiving,  relentless  deathbed. 

But  in  The  Wages  of  Stn^  though  the  spiritual  once  more 
wins  through,  it  is  only  when,  for  the  better  part  of  the  three 
volumes,  we  have  been  drenched  in  an  atmosphere  anything 
but  spiritual.  Moreover,  the  victory  is  achieved  by  means 
neither  credible  nor  convincing — indeed,  they  are  perilously 
like  the  shifts  of  melodrama.  James  Colthurst,  a  painter  of 
genius,  is  eating  his  heart  out  in  a  Devonshire  fishing  village, 
making  studies  of  the  fisherfolk  and  incidentally  stealing 
without  particularly  wanting  it,  the  heart  of  Jenny  Parris,  a 
ripe,  luscious,  Devonshire  beauty,  his  equal  neither  in  mind 
nor  in  breeding.  Walking  home  with  her  one  autumn  evening, 
just  when  she  has  betrayed  her  passion  and  won  his  half- 
willing  surrender,  he  catches  a  passing  glimpse  of  Mary 
Crookenden,  the  rector’s  niece,  still  a  child,  but  an  arresting 
child,  and  as  much  his  superior  in  every  way  as  Jenny  is  his 
inferior.  So,  in  masterly  fashion,  the  stage  is  set,  and  the  forces 
of  good  and  evil  arrayed. 

It  is  one  of  Lucas  Malet’s  strong  points  that  she  sets  her 
scene  so  well.  All  her  beginnings  are  admirable,  as  good  as 
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Pinero’s  first  Acts,  though,  like  the  plays  of  other  dramatists, 
her  novels  sometimes  “  die  of  the  Fourth  Act  ”  !  Here  the 
scene  shifts  to  London.  Some  ten  years  have  elapsed.  Mary 
Crookenden,  living  under  the  care  of  a  cousin  belonging  to 
the  musical  world,  Madame  Jacobini  (admirably  sketched), 
meets  Colthurst  at  one  of  the  open-air  evening  exhibitions  of 
the  period.  He  has  “  arrived  ”  ;  his  picture  of  a  girl  and  a 
man  meeting  in  a  Devonshire  lane  (Jenny  is  the  model)  is  the 
Academy’s  “  picture  of  the  year  ”.  Mary  is  both  repelled 
and  irresistibly  attracted.  She  has  artistic  ambitions,  and  has 
decided  to  become  a  student  at  the  Connop  School — no  doubt 
the  Slade  School  of  the  ’eighties  where  Lucas  Malet  had 
herself  studied — ^which  was  beginning  to  make  a  name  for 
itself  as  a  pioneer  of  the  modern  movement  in  Art.  Chance 
at  this  moment  makes  Colthurst  its  temporary  director.  He 
and  Mary  meet  often.  The  mutual  attraction  strengthens. 
Mary  brushes  aside  two  rival  lovers  belonging  to  her  own 
world — Lancelot  Crookenden,  her  cousin,  a  typical  young 
English  squire,  and  Cyprian  Aldham,  a  pale,  rather  priggish 
and  elegant  young  clergyman  of  the  High- Anglican  persuasion. 
Only  when  she  is  already  betrothed  to  Colthurst  does  she 
learn  of  the  existence  of  Jenny,  of  the  ten  years*  liaison, 
of  the  child  that  is  its  fruit.  She  sends  Colthurst  back  to 
what  seems  to  her,  and  through  her  also  to  him,  his  plain  duty. 

Between  the  two  sides  of  this  book  there  is  a  sharp  cleavage. 
All  the  Devonshire  part  and  the  scenes  with  Jenny  are  finely 
done.  The  other  world,  Mary’s  London  world,  is  in  com¬ 
parison  conventional  in  treatment.  But  the  reading  public 
of  that  day.  Hardy  notwithstanding,  was  not  prepared  for  a 
realistic  treatment  of  irregular  unions.  It  wanted  them 
sentimentalised,  and  it  objected  particularly,  as  Colthurst 
seems  to  have  objected  himself,  to  Jenny’s  confession  that 
when  he  was  down  and  out,  ill  and  almost  starving,  she  had 
walked  the  Paris  streets  to  earn  money  to  keep  him. 

How  would  such  a  situation  have  ended  in  real  life  ?  Here, 
again,  the  author  cuts  the  knot  by  death,  not  only  poor  Jenny’s 
death  from  consumption,  but  Colthurst’s  fatal  fall  over  the 
cliff  in  trying  to  elude  the  attack  of  her  crazy  father.  And 
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this  is  preceded  by  scenes  in  the  cottage  where  Mary  tends 
the  dying  Jenny,  and  Colthurst  almost  incredibly  acquiesces 
in  so  theatrical  a  conjunction. 

To  the  writing  of  this  novel  and  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady, 
Lucas  Malet  must  have  given  more  than  ten  years  of  her  life. 
Indeed,  there  is  some  evidence  that  she  wrote  the  later  book 
first,  since  the  strangely  wedded  pair,  deformed  Dick  Calmady 
and  Honoria  St.  Quentin,  who  takes  pity  on  him,  make  a 
social  appearance  at  ^one  of  Mary  Crookenden’s  parties. 
Moreover,  into  James  Colthurst’s  mouth  is  put  a  theory  of 
art  which  was  evidently  held  by  his  creator  : 

“  Colthurst  revelled  in  incongruities.  There  was  unquestionably  a  sinister 
vein  in  him,  a  rather  morbid  enjoyment  of  all  that  is  strange,  jarring, 
unexpected,  abnormal.  Some  persons,  indeed,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  accuse 
him  of  a  love  of  actual  physical  deformity  and  a  relish  of  horror  for  mere 
horror's  sake.” 

A  good  many  people  brought  that  accusation  against  Lucas 
Malet  herself,  after  the  novel  appeared  in  which  the  hero, 
cruelly  deformed  from  birth,  passes  through  such  lurid  amorous 
experiences.  And  not  all  of  her  accusers  would  have  accepted 
the  apologia  she  makes  for  Colthurst : — 

”  No  doubt  his  power  of  appreciation  was  widely  catholic,  his  view  of 
beauty  an  original  one,  yet  he  invariably,  as  fau:  as  I  could  see,  rejected 
that  which  was  unnatural  or  unsavoury,  unless  the  presentation  of  it  formed 
so  essential  a  part  of  his  subject  that  to  omit  it  was  to  spoil  the  point  of 
the  story.  If  it  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  drama,  he  portrayed  it  with 
an  honest  and  fearless  hand.  And  that  he  probably  enjoyed  doing  so  I 
am  not  prepared  to  deny.” 

When  she  wrote  this,  was  she  not  preparing  the  way  for 
the  story,  already  at  any  rate  conceived  if  not  executed, 
which  she  nevertheless  held  back  for  another  ten  years  ? 
There,  no  doubt,  she  was  well  advised,  for  close  on  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  The  W(^e5  of  Sin  came  the  decadent  Beardsley 
“  Yellow-Book  ”  period,  followed  by  the  violent  revulsion  of 
1895  after  the  Oscar  Wilde  scandal.  That  had  to  be  let  die 
down,  but  even  five  years  later  Richard  Calmady  raised  a  storm 
of  its  own. 

It  is  never  easy  to  recapture,  many  years  later,  the  mood 
of  a  contemporary.  But  it  so  happened  that  thirty  years  ago. 
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early  in  1902,  it  fell  to  the  present  writer’s  lot  to  criticise, 
in  the  pages  of  this  RevietVy  this  novel  which  had  by  then 
run  into  five  or  six  editions. 

"  There  are  pages  ”,  I  find  that  I  then  wrote,  "  which  hurt  like  the 
sudden  view  of  a  street  accident ;  they  are  as  intolerable  as  the  sight  of 
a  surgical  operation.  ...  It  is  almost  impossible  to  acquit  Lucas  Malet 
of  a  deliberate  wish  to  shock  average  susceptibilities  by  the  choice  of  a 
theme,  essentially  cruel  and  running  counter  not  only  to  the  artistic 
tradition  which  is  as  old  as  the  Greeks  but  also  ...  to  the  healthy 
instincts  of  the  higher  types  of  humanity.” 

1  was  young  in  those  days,  perhaps  still  a  little  academic — I 
should  WTite  differently  now.  But  I  still  judge  revolting 
such  a  passage  as  that  in  which  the  temptress,  Helen  de 
Vallorbes,  catches  sight  suddenly  of  her  grotesquely  deformed 
lover  in  silhouette  and  falls  back  shivering  :  “  He  is  horrible, 
horrible  !  And  it  has  come  to  me  at  last !  It  has  come — I 
love — I  love  !  ” 

My  paper  in  the  Fortnightly  brought  me  a  letter  from  the 
author,  which  lies  before  me  now.  It  was  dated  from  Paris — 
she  was  very  fond  of  French  life  and  French  literature.  Balzac 
and  Maupassant  had  much  to  say  in  her  work ;  perhaps  also 
Huysmans  and  the  Symbolists.  She  asked  me  to  come  and 
see  her  later  in  London,  as  she  would  like  to  discuss  further 
some  of  the  points  I  had  raised.  The  letter  proceeds  :  “I 
am  not  a  preacher.  Still  less  have  I  any  desire  to  ^ater  les 
bourgeois.  At  my  age  (she  was  then  close  on  50) — ^let  alone  a 
question  of  good  manners — one  has  not  the  smallest  pleasure 
in  shocking  anybody.  I  merely,  like  the  man  of  science, 
register  the  results  of  my  observation  and  experience.  It  is 
a  matter  almost  of  mathematics — given  such  a  temperament, 
such  environment,  such  antecedents,  this,  and  nothing  else, 
will  be  the  necessary  result.”  And  later  in  the  letter  she 
suggests  that  saintliness  is  not  innocence.  ”  Puritanism  pro¬ 
duces  exquisite,  if  rather  unconvincing,  individuals.  But  as 
a  system  it  breaks  down,”  and  she  instances  the  Restoration 
excesses  after  Cromwell,  and  modern  New  York,  as  the 
necessary  contrast  to  New  England. 

I  went  to  see  her.  I  remember  the  interview  vividly.  It 
was  my  first  sight  of  her,  and  I  was  unprepared  for  her  rather 
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excessive  use  of  a  maquillage^  then  so  unusual  in  women  of 
her  social  standing  as  to  be  positively  startling.  She  was  a 
tall,  commanding  figure,  with  considerable  presence,  and  she 
wore  a  blouse  of  a  somewhat  bizarre  shade  of  pink.  The  whole 
effect,  seen  in  what  Henry  James  somewhere  calls  “  that 
long  fresh  light  of  waning  April  days  **  in  a  London  back 
drawing-room  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  was  like  walking  out 
of  the  sunlight  on  to  a  lime-lit  stage.  The  interview  was 
difficult,  but  I  stuck  to  my  point  that  she,  with  her  strong 
power  of  visualising,  was  on  more  dangerous  ground  than 
most  in  selecting  abnormal  subjects.  Because,  after  all,  the 
artist  does  select.  There  the  parallel  with  the  man  of  science 
breaks  down.  It  is  not  the  objects  given  in  nature  that  the 
novelist  is  examining,  but  the  creatures  bom  of  his  own 
imagination,  rising  out  of  his  own  subconsciousness.  And 
is  it  not  a  morbid  imagination  that  selects  so  rare  a  case  as 
a  child,  born  with  its  feet  imbedded  in  its  knees,  because, 
when  it  was  still  in  its  mother’s  womb,  she  had  seen  her 
adored  husband  die  after  the  amputation  of  a  leg  from  the 
knee,  with  all  the  pain  and  horror  of  surgery  in  an  age  that 
knew  neither  anaesthetics  nor  antiseptics  ?  That,  and  its 
result  on  both  mother  and  son,  is  the  theme  of  Richard 
Calmady.  Lucas  Malet  might  have  urged — she  did  urge — 
that  only  so  could  she  raise  to  its  highest  point  her  conception 
of  devoted  motherhood.  Her  Katherine  Calmady  is  finely 
drawn,  though  it  is  hard  to  forgive  her  the  streak  of  cruelty 
which  orders  the  immediate  shooting  of  the  racehorse  that 
had  thrown  her  husband,  as  soon  as  she  sees  her  baby’s  feet. 
But  this  streak  of  cruelty  occurs  more  than  once  in  Lucas 
Malet ’s  books.  One  of  the  main  themes  of  her  post-War 
novel.  The  Survivors ^  published  in  1923,  is  the  secret  motive, 
half  vanity,  half  sadistic  obsession  with  pain,  which  impels 
Sybella  Aylwin  to  run  a  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers.  The 
scene  in  which  she  presses  for  a  further  operation,  even  when 
the  surgeon  is  dubious,  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  is  the 
object  of  her  morbid  passion,  and  the  night  episodes  which 
follow  between  the  lovers  so  strangely  connected,  are 
incredibly  painful  reading. 
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But  how  fine  most  of  the  Calmady  book  was  1  How  ad¬ 
mirable  in  proportion  and  perspective  !  She  had  so  com¬ 
pletely  conquered  her  medium,  she  was  so  thoroughly  mistress 
of  her  art.  Any  conventionalism  in  depicting  the  social  scene 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Whether  it  is  the  country-house  world 
— the  gardens,  the  park,  the  early  morning  gallops  on  the 
training  ground,  or  London — Lady  Louisa  Barking’s  drawing¬ 
room,  her  social  scheming.  Lord  Fallowfield’s  blundering 
shrewdness,  or  his  dealings  with  his  scapegrace  son,  Shotover, 
at  once  his  pride  and  his  torment,  or  Shotover’s  good-hearted 
sanity  and  his  masterly  intervention  to  save  his  pretty  little 
sister  from  a  dreaded  marriage  with  deformed  Sir  Richard — 
all  are  alike  worthy  to  match  with  Vanity  Fair, 

She  might,  one  feels,  have  gone  very  far,  if  she  would 
have  kept  in  check  her  love  of  the  macabre.  Perhaps  if  her 
life  had  been  fuller  ?  If  there  had  been  children  of  her 
marriage  ?  The  passion  of  frustrated  motherhood  cries  out 
again  and  again  in  her  books.  Art  never  satisfied  that  hunger, 
nor  stilled  the  internal  strife.  A  few  months  later  she 
sought  the  consolations  of  religion  and  was  received  into  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Conversion  may  have  brought  peace  to  her  soul ;  it  was 
her  ruin  as  an  artist.  She  wrote  nine  later  novels,  but  not 
one  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  work  of  her  prime.  The  Far 
Horizon  (1906)  is  to  Richard  Calmady  what  Bourget’s  Divorce 
is  to  his  Andri  Comilis,  And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  this  novel 
of  her  conversion  pleased  neither  the  Church  which  had 
received  her,  nor  the  public  who  had  acclaimed  her.  Catholics 
complained  that  she  made  too  easy  the  return  to  his  Mother 
Church  of  her  errant  son,  Dominic  Iglesias,  whilst  critics 
of  discernment  could  not  but  see  that  she  wrote  in  fetters. 
More  than  in  any  previous  novel  is  there  a  sharp  division 
between  the  coililicting  elements.  With  the  worldly  figures — 
Poppy  St.  John,  the  actress  ;  her  drunken  journalist  husband, 
who  believes  himself  the  misunderstood  author  of  “  great  ” 
but  unacted  plays  ;  the  Lovegrove  household,  with  its  flavour 
of  Clapham  Common — she  succeeds  as  of  old  ;  but  Dominic 
Iglesias  is  no  more  real  than  a  figure  in  a  stained  glass  window, 
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and  his  friendship  with  Poppy  is  a  perpetual  strain  upon  our 
credulity.  A  year  or  two  later  she  tried  again  with  Miserere 
NobiSy  the  first  of  two  novelettes  published  together  as  The 
Score.  But  this  Italian  story  of  a  boy  tricked  by  a  diabolical 
influence  into  involuntary  parricide,  told  as  it  is  in  the  form 
of  his  long  and  halting  confession  to  a  priest  more  deeply 
concerned  in  the  tragedy  than  his  penitent  knows,  is  both 
unreal  and  melodramatic. 

The  truth  is  that  Lucas  Malet  as  an  artist  was  a  Pagan 
with  spiritual  yearnings.  She  knew — none  better — that  the 
artist  must  see  life  whole,  not  emasculated  or  refined  away, 
but  with  a  “  saving  grace  of  coarseness  She  quotes  the 
phrase  herself — it  originated  with  Henry  James — in  an  article 
on  AmiePs  Journal,  which  she  contributed  to  this  Review 
as  long  ago  as  April,  1886.  Speaking  of  Amiel’s  deficiencies 
as  a  poet,  she  says  : 

"  Not  only  ape  and  tiger,  but  song-bird  and  sea-wind,  have  died  in  him 
as  they  must  always  run  the  chance  of  dying  in  highly  educated  persons, 
of  dying  so  effectually  indeed  that  such  persons  forget  the  very  alphabet  of 
that  mysterious  primitive  language,  to  speak  which  is  not  only  the  instinct 
of  external  nature  but  the  highest  achievement  of  art.” 

She  knew  this,  but  she  made  the  surrender.  Submitting 
herself  to  Catholic  direction,  she  could  never  again  really 
let  herself  go.  She  was  even  ready  to  do  violence  to  hei 
artistic  conscience  and  to  reissue  Sir  Richard  Cahnady  with 
considerable  omissions.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  old,  un¬ 
regenerate  artist-self  peeps  out,  sometimes  even  the  morbid 
one.  Catholicism  must  surely  have  slipped  a  little  into  the 
background  when  she  wrote  The  Survivors.  But  the  spiritual 
had  conquered.  That  abiding  preoccupation  with  saint¬ 
hood,  which  inspired  Mrs.  Lorimer  and  found  early  expression 
in  a  fine  study  of  General  Gordon,  “  The  Youngest  of  the 
Saints  ”  (Fortnightly  Review,  1885),  was  with  her  to  the  end. 
It  had  been  all  along  the  magnet  that  was  to  draw  her  finally 
to  the  Catholic  Church  and  bring  her  within  what  she  herself 
called,  in  her  Amiel  article,  ‘*the  charmed  and  glorified,  the 
rich  and  magical  atmosphere  of  Catholic  thought.” 


EBB  AND  FLOW 


By  Stephen  Gwynn 

OF  all  the  problems  now  pressing  on  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
Government,  India  is  the  most  urgent,  because  here 
something  can  be  done.  It  is  within  the  control  of 
British  statesmanship.  Disarmament,  international  debts,  and 
the  whole  question  of  finance  involve  the 
Probi^*”  action  of  several  powers,  and  in  any  case 
cannot  have  prompt  solution.  But  in  India 
wise  policy  may  achieve  real  progress  ;  unwisdom  may  lead 
to  something  ghastly.  If  there  is  success,  it  will  be  England’s 
glory  and  India’s  immense  advantage ;  but  it  cannot  be 
achieved  by  England  alone.  What  we  have  to  see  is  whether 
English  statesmanship  can  call  out  the  assistance  for  its  work 
in  India  which  is  necessary  to  success.  The  essential  condition 
is  that  the  English  Government  at  home  and  in  India  shall 
convince  India  of  England’s  effective  will  to  end  the  state  of 
things  in  which  the  native  Indian  finds  himself  an  inferior 
because  he  is  a  native. 


It  will  be  difficult  because  the  whole  force  of  the  Congress 
party  will  be  used  to  create  a  belief  that  all  the  Conference 
proceedings  were  a  mere  blind — talk,  to  avoid 
action  ;  worse  than  that,  a  plan  to  maintain 
domination  by  evoking  discord.  That  was 
the  difficulty  which  met  all  the  later  attempts  of  England  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  self-government  in  Ireland.  But 
there  are  essential  differences.  First,  in  England  there  was 
a  powerful  party  hostile  to  the  idea  of  self-government  for 
Ireland,  commanding  the  support  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  does  not  exist  in  regard  to  India.  Again,  there  was  a 
powerful  element  in  the  Irish  population  which  preferred  the 
existing  order.  In  India  the  Mohammedan  is  under  the 
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same  disability  as  the  Hindu.  He  has  not  been  made  part  of 
an  “  English  garrison  He  desires  to  emerge  from  that 
inferior  status  which  has  been  the  lot  of  all  Indians  under 
European  rule.  One  may  assume,  therefore,  that  the  Moham¬ 
medan  element  will  not  feel  that  they  serve  their  own  major 
end  by  raising  difficulties  as  to  their  status  under  self-govern¬ 
ment  ;  that  they  are  genuinely  working  to  attain  a  form  of 
self-government,  though  one  in  which  they  will  feel  secure. 
As  to  the  others,  the  Hindu  leaders  who  are  not  bound  to 
all  decisions  of  the  Congress  party,  they  have  a  choice  to  make. 
For  the  sake  of  self-government  in  a  united  Ireland,  Redmond 
was  prepared  to  give  the  minority  far  more  than  they  were 
entitled  to  on  arithmetical  count.  His  way  was  blocked 
because  the  minority  did  not  want  self-government.  The 
Mohammedans  presumably  do  want  it.  The  upshot  in 
Ireland  was  that  after  a  period  of  disastrous  disorder,  partition 
was  imposed,  carrying  a  very  harsh  solution  of  the  minority 
question.  I  do  not  know  if  Indians  are  prepared  to  face  a 
similar  period  of  chaos,  which  in  that  vast  community  would 
be  cataclysmic.  The  end  of  it  would  certainly  be  a  breaking 
up  of  India  into  separate  states.  I’his  in  itself  does  not  seem 
to  me  a  disaster  ;  but  what  would  have  happened  in  the 
meantime  passes  forecast. 

One  thing  is  clear.  The  British  Government  have  a  lever 
in  their  hands,  through  Burma.  There  is  no  difficulty  there 
comparable  to  what  faces  India  and  England  in  India  ;  and 
if  Burma  receives  a  generous  measure  of  self-government,  the 
extremists  who  stood  between  India  and  the  same  enfranchise¬ 
ment  would  find  the  ground  cut  from  under  their  feet.  The 
measure  has  been  offered ;  whether  it  is  planned  large 
enough  to  secure  acceptance  remains  to  be  seen.  The  worst 
folly  would  be  to  decide  that,  because  Burma  is  relatively 
peaceful,  the  terms  can  be  cut  down.  Meantime,  Mr.  Gandhi 
has  gone  to  jail,  which  for  such  a  man  is  not  a  punishment ; 
solitude  cannot  be  a  hardship  for  that  contemplative.  He 
has  been  powerful  to  create  a  ferment,  but  impotent  to  take 
the  decisions  which  were  necessary  to  allay  it.  The  Indians 
who  can  serve  India  now  will  need  courage  of  another  kind 
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than  his.  There  are  times  when  the  will  to  be  a  martyr  is 
about  as  useful  to  humanity  as  the  influenza  germ. 

In  Australia  the  general  election  has  produced  results  which 
might  have  been  foreseen  from  the  public  response  some 
months  ago  to  the  proposed  voluntary  con- 
^r*Ae*Empire  State  funds  to  a  reduced  rate  of 

interest.  At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  that 
operation  was  complete  except  for  holdings  that  were  barely 
a  twentieth  of  the  whole.  Australians  have  the  name  of  being 
careless  and  easy-going,  but  their  public  spirit  is  beyond 
dispute,  and  they  stand  for  clean  finance.  Mr.  Lyons,  the 
new  Premier,  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  him.  Meantime,  however,  Mr.  Lang,  whose  views  on 
finance  are  by  no  means  so  sound,  remains  in  power  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  difficulties  inherent  to  any  federal 
system  of  government  are  emphasised.  But  there  is  no  mis¬ 
taking  the  symptoms  of  a  general  rally  throughout  the  British 
Commonwealth  to  mutual  support  in  the  fight  for  solvency. 
This  Year’s  conference  should  mark  an  epoch  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth’s  internal  organisation. 

For  it  must  be  dawning  now  on  the  Dominions  that  the 
greatest  of  all  markets  open  to  them  is  threatened  with  a  loss 
of  buying  power.  England  can  no  longer  count  on  beating 
all  competitors  even  against  the  handicap  of  a  hostile  tariff ; 
and  this  workshop  of  forty  million  people  packed  close  in 
their  island  has  a  serious  future  to  face.  Its  ruin  would  be 
hardly  less  ruinous  to  Ireland,  to  Australia,  and  to  New 
Zealand  than  to  itself.  Canada  is  otherwise  situated  ;  but 
even  for  Canada  the  disaster  would  be  little  less.  In  a 
reorganisation,  with  a  fiscal  bond,  the  prosperity  of  the  mother 
country  needs  to  be  considered  with  more  anxiety  than  ever 
before.  The  question  of  protecting  British  imports  against 
those  from  the  United  States  or  from  Germany  will  have  to 
be  envisaged,  not  as  a  matter  of  showing  some  effective  good¬ 
will,  but  of  ensuring  the  object — exactly  as  the  protection  of 
Australian  industries  against  British  competition  has  been 
considered  in  the  past. 
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It  is  not  merely  the  interest  of  England  or  of  the  Dominions 
that  is  at  stake :  it  is  a  world  interest.  Notable  tendencies 
disclose  themselves  in  Scandinavia,  which 
World  Struggle  buys  and  sells  with  England  far  more  pro* 
for  Solvency  portionately  than  other  European  peoples. 
These  countries  are  following  the  fortune  of  the  pound,  and 
for  them  also  the  chief  interest  in  Europe  is  the  solidity  of 
English  credit.  France  and  the  United  States,  both  of  them 
largely  self-contained  and  self-supporting,  are  for  their  different 
purposes  inflicting  great  risks  on  other  countries  by  with¬ 
drawing  gold  from  circulation  and  insisting  that  payments 
shall  be  made  in  a  medium  whose  price  is  thus  arbitrarily 
raised.  It  should  be,  however,  possible  to  maintain  the  value 
of  sterling.  Up  to  the  present  it  is  practically  maintained. 
A  pound  in  London  will  buy  just  about  as  much  bread  and 
meat  as  it  did  last  August,  and  the  British  Dominions  can 
supply  enough  to  keep  the  price  fairly  steady.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  South  Africa  and  Canada  prefer  to  stand  on  their 
own  resources ;  but  these  Dominions  may  soon  find  a  major 
interest  in  doing  what  Scandinavia  has  already  done. 

For  at  the  present  moment  civilised  mankind  is  threatened 
with  disaster  from  servitude  to  one  of  its  own  inventions — 
the  application  of  gold  as  a  common  measure  of  values.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  had  undertaken  to  pay  America  in  wheat,  and  America 
had  cornered  wheat  during  the  period  of  payments  :  it  would 
be  not  integrity  but  lunacy  to  insist  on  attempting  to  maintain 
the  contract.  At  present  America  and  France  between  them 
have  cornered  gold.  France  matters  less  to  England,  because 
it  is  not  to  France  that  Great  Britain  must  make  the  pay¬ 
ments  for  debts  incurred  during  the  war ;  but  Germany  is 
being  strangled.  When  a  Conference  meets  on  the  whole 
subject  of  these  international  indebtednesses,  France  is  a 
part  of  Europe  and  amenable  to  European  reasonings.  The 
United,  States  is  not  so  amenable  at  any  time,  and  just  now 
is  passing  through  a  phase  of  almost  hysterical  vehemence, 
which  is  not  surprising.  That  country,  like  others,  went 
through  a  crisis  in  the  transition  from  a  war  footing.  As  that 
most  typical  of  their  citizens,  the  ex-Presidcnt  Coolidge, 
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observes  in  his  Autobiography y  “  in  the  depression  of  1920 
some  of  our  banks  and  manufacturers  found  themselves  in 
difficulties.  In  general,  conditions  were  such  that  the  entire 
efforts  of  the  people  were  engaged  in  easing  themselves  down.” 
But  by  January,  1921,  “  people  had  found  themselves  again, 
and  were  ready  to  undertake  that  great  work  of  reconstruction 
in  which  they  have  since  been  so  successfully  engaged.  In 
that  work  we  have  seen  the  people  of  America  create  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.  The  old  things  have  passed  away, 
giving  place  to  a  glory  never  before  experienced  by  any 
people  of  our  world.” 

That  was  published  in  1929.  Three  years  later,  what  is 
left  of  the  glory  ?  In  gold,  a  thousand  millions  locked  up. 
On  the  streets,  vast  multitudes  of  men  and  women  out  of 
work,  for  whom  the  glory  makes  no  such  provision  as  European 
states  find  to  be  an  obligation  of  humanity  ;  and  in  Chicago, 
schools  shut  up  wholesale  because  that  city  owes  its  teachers 
some  millions  of  pounds  and  cannot  pay  them.  No  nation 
in  such  a  predicament  is  likely  to  come  forward  as  a  serviceable 
assistant  in  remedying  evils  outside  its  own  boundaries.  The 
only  course  for  Europe  is  to  act  as  its  own  reviser  of  contracts 
and  decide,  if  possible  jointly,  what  it  can  pay  the  United 
States.  But  if  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  to  decide  alone,  there  is  no  serious  reason  to  foresee 
a  disastrous  fall  in  the  pound.  The  British  Empire  is  big 
enough,  and  British  credit  is  strong  enough,  to  maintain  a 
stable  British  standard  of  value,  provided  it  takes  measures 
to  protect  its  own  markets.  France,  a  much  more  restricted 
community,  though  still  an  almost  self-sufficing  one,  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  these  lines,  acting  as  judge  in  its  own  case,  and  paid 
a  proportion  fixed  by  itself.  The  operation  was  perilous, 
and  was  never  completely  planned  ;  but  for  M.  Poincare 
there  might  have  been  ruin.  Yet  French  credit  has  survived. 
The  French  have  always  held  that  Great  Britain  made  a  grave 
mistake  in  separating  itself  financially  from  its  European 
allies  and  settling  with  America  on  terms  that,  as  we  all  see 
now,  were  beyond  its  ability  to  fulfil.  It  is  probable  that 
France  would  go  far  to  establish  a  solidarity  of  Europe.  She 
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has  everything  to  gain  by  restoring  the  prosperity  of  England, 
for  she  is  the  greatest  supplier  of  those  things  which  England 
desires  but  can  do  without. 

Altogether,  there  never  was  an  uglier  time,  and  it  can  never 
be  argued  with  safety  that  the  mere  approach  of  danger  will 
make  educated  men  act  reasonably.  Beyond  yea  and  nay, 
Germany  is  economically  and  financially  in  a  desperate  strait, 
and  we  are  all  faced  with  the  definite  statement  that  she  can 
pay  no  more  in  reparations.  England  in  general  would  gladly 
accept  this  as  final.  But  it  should  be  clearly  borne  in  mind 
that  to  concede  this  to  Germany’s  dire  need  does  not  mean 
that  she  is  to  be  allowed  at  her  own  will  to  revise  her 
boundaries. 

In  Manchuria,  Japan  has  completed  her  hold  ;  and  America 
has  issued  a  kind  of  protest  containing  reference  to  the  Nine 
Powers  Treaty — which  guaranteed  the  ad- 
Manchuria  ministrative  integrity  of  China — and  also  to 
the  Kellogg  Pact.  She  demands  that  the 
rights  of  her  citizens  under  previous  treaties  shall  be  main¬ 
tained  ;  that  the  open  door  shall  remain  open.  Meanwhile, 
the  fall  from  power  of  Chiang  Kai-Shek — brought  about  by 
a  mob  of  students — has  completed  the  appearance  of  anarchy, 
and  it  becomes  almost  comic  to  suggest  that  Japan  has  inter¬ 
fered  with  China’s  “  administrative  integrity”.  Whether 
“  administration  ”  or  “  integrity  ”  were  the  harder  to  find  in 
China  might  well  be  argued.  But  it  is  the  fact  that  European 
powers,  and  specially  Great  Britain,  continue  to  infringe  this 
“  administrative  integrity  ”  by  maintaining  within  China 
courts  before  which  cases  regarding  their  citizens  must  be 
brought.  The  League  of  Nations  has  not  been  able  to 
prevent  Japan  from  asserting  what  she  claimed  to  be  her 
rights,  because  there  was  no  effective  authority  in  Manchuria 
which  could  be  trusted  either  to  desire  to  protect  those 
rights,  or  to  have  power  to  protect,  if  it  did  desire. 
The  League  of  Nations,  if  it  is  to  mean  anything,  must 
be  a  League  of  Nations,  possessing  ”  administrative  integrity  ” 
in  all  senses. 
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The  counsels  of  Europe  at  Geneva  are  to  be  weakened  by 
M.  Briand’s  withdrawal  on  grounds  of  health.  So  far  as  the 
general  public  can  judge,  this  is  a  grievous 
Frwcet  £qj.  great  Frenchman  brought  with 

him  a  temper  of  conciliation  which  is  not  too 
common  anywhere  in  his  overstrung  country.  He  had  the 
courage  to  be  moderate  and  the  wisdom  of  generosity.  M .Laval 
has  been  obliged  to  reconstitute  his  Ministry — not  primarily 
by  M.  Briand’s  withdrawal,  but  by  the  death  of  one  of  those 
whom  France  trusted  most,  M.  Maginot,  the  Minister  for 
War.  It  might  help  Englishmen  to  understand  France  if  they 
realised  that  this  powerful  political  leader  owed  much  of  his 
prestige  to  the  fact  that  he  insisted  on  serving  through  the 
war  in  the  ranks.  Le  sergent  he  was  called,  because  he  refused 
steadily  to  be  more  than  a  sergeant.  Such  a  course  of  action 
gives  meaning  to  those  ideals  of  equality  and  fraternity  which 
retain  their  hold  on  French  democracy.  Before  the  obligation 
of  military  service  all  Frenchmen  are  fundamentally  equal, 
and  France  insists  that  it  shall  be  so.  That  is  why  there  is  no 
use  in  talking  to  France  about  reducing  the  numbers  of  her 
effectives.  They  will  be  equal  to  the  members  of  her  manhood. 
M.  Maginot’s  refusal  to  take  a  commissioned  rank  was  an 
act  of  homage  to  a  conception  far  more  deeply  rooted  than 
is  the  English  tradition  that  soldiers  prefer  to  be  led  by  a 
man  of  a  class  other  than  their  own.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  France  is  militarist.  It  means  the  very  contrary.  It 
means  that  in  France  the  deterrents  to  war  are  universal, 
and  are  most  strongly  felt  amongst  th^  well-to-do.  A  very 
amusing  book.  Sabres  de  Bois^  by  M.  Jacques  Deval,  is  worth 
thinking  about  as  well  as  reading.  (It  has  appeared  also  in 
English,  and  is  reviewed  in  this  issue.)  He  recounts  the 
experiences  of  a  well-to-do  young  man  of  letters  who  was 
debarred  from  active  service  by  defective  sight,  and  who 
consequently  spent  the  war  period  in  sweeping  up  offices  and 
doing  any  other  charwoman’s  job  that  he  might  be  put  to, 
having  for  companions  sometimes  a  learned  historian,  and 
sometimes  the  very  roughest  kind  of  rough.  But  nobody 
escaped.  Eminent  gentlemen  employed  as  orderlies  found  it 
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their  job  to  stand  outside  a  restaurant  where  the  staff  lunched 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  call  up  waiting  motors.  They  would  have 
done  quite  well  in  tips  had  not  rosettes  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  their  buttonholes  restrained  natural  motions.  They 
accepted  it,  and  their  only  preoccupation  was  to  get  an  easy 
job  and  to  put  in  the  time — like  schoolboys  in  detention  : 
till  in  the  end  M.  Deval  was  thankful  to  manage  a  transfer 
to  the  battle  zone  and  to  get  honourably  gassed,  as  typist  at 
divisional  headquarters.  Wars  on  the  whole  are  made  by  the 
well-to-do  ;  and  it  would  not  be  possible  to  express  more 
poignantly  than  this  book  does  what  war  means  for  the  well- 
to-do  in  France  even  if  they  escape  the  regions  of  fighting 
service.  It  is  a  kind  of  penal  servitude  without  dishonour  for 
the  entire  male  population,  often  involving,  like  all  penal 
servitude,  the  most  revolting  tedium  and  privation  of  all 
life’s  pleasures. 


French 

Art 


We  all  have  another  way  of  access  to  the  mind  of  France 
in  the  great  exhibition  now  at  Burlington  House  ;  and  I 
think  what  will  strike  everybody  is  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  intelligence.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
head  of  a  man  drawn  in  blue  and  red  chalk 
by  Lagneau,  who  was  roughly  Shakespeare’s  contemporary  ; 
where  in  the  world  could  one  find  a  harder,  more  complete, 
realisation  of  a  formidable  character  than  is  shown  in  this 
lean  visage,  and  the  sideways  glance  of  the  eyes?  Nothing 
anywhere  in  all  the  rooms  gives  one  the  supernatural  delight 
of  the  great  Italian  work,  when  beauty  of  form  and  beauty  of 
colour  were  carried  beyond  mortal  pitch  ;  nor  anywhere  is 
there  the  suggestion  of  mystery  which  Leonardo  could  convey. 
Nor  is  the  brooding  power  which  envelops  the  best  Dutch 
portraits  in  an  emanating  atmosphere.  Things  are  seen — 
even  by  Corot — in  a  dry  light  of  the  intellect ;  but  with  how 
much  grace  and  charm  of  distinction !  To  look  at  Watteau, 
with  his  triumphant  sense  of  style,  is  to  understand  why  the 
French  have  been  the  world’s  dressmakers.  (They  were  so 
for  men  also  until  men  foreswore  silks  and  ruffles ;  Horace 
Walpole  and  his  friends  got  their  clothes  from  Paris.)  But 
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the  distinction  is  in  the  faces  even  more  than  in  the  treatment. 
Look  at  Claude  Mellot’s  drawing  of  Richelieu's  head  ;  could 
refinement  and  power  be  more  perfectly  combined  ?  There 
is  much  more  in  this  tiny  scrap  than  in  Warin’s  full  length 
of  the  great  Cardinal.  Or  the  Ingres  portraits  of  women — 
nobody  ever  knew  better  what  a  lady  should  be — so  much 
dignity  with  so  much  quiet  charm. 

But  I  must  not  write  of  what  is  being  handled  elsewhere 
in  this  Review — except  to  say  that  it  is  good  to  see  Legros's 
fine  austere  picture  of  Breton  women  praying  at  an  outdoor 
shrine.  It  has  its  proper  home  in  Dijon,  the  painter’s  native 
place,  but  London,  where  that  great  teacher  worked  so  long, 
well  deserves  a  sight  of  it.  There  are  things  here  by  La  Tour, 
of  whom  England  has  few  examples.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe 
he  died  before  the  French  Revolution.  His  study  of  Mile. 
Fel,  of  the  Opera,  might  be  contemporary  work,  if  there  were 
anyone  now  capable  of  attaining  so  vivid  a  realisation.  Pre¬ 
sumably  Dijon  dare  not  send  its  still  more  wonderful  portrait 
of  Latour  by  himself,  for  it  is  in  pastel,  and  might  perish — 
the  most  literally  speaking  picture  I  ever  saw.  There  is  a 
clever  portrait  of  him  shown  here  by  Perroneau,  another 
painter  little  known  on  this  side  the  water.  I  was  glad  to  see 
another  example  of  him  contributed  by  the  National  Gallery 
of  Ireland  which  Hugh  Lane  made  into  one  of  the  best  minor 
collections,  and  in  which  Lane’s  tradition  is  carried  on  by  his 
friend  and  pupil,  the  present  Director. 


The  reviewing  columns  are  full,  as  usual,  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  masterpieces,  which  are  increasingly  remarkable  for 


A  Barrie 
Story 


their  length.  I  confess  to  have  been  much 
more  attracted  by  a  prose  story  which  filled 
a  dozen  pages  of  a  Times  Supplement — the 


first  work  of  fiction  ever  issued  from  that  august  office.  Sir 


James  Barrie  does  not  write  a  great  deal,  and  it  is  long  since 


we  had  any  prose  narrative  from  him,  but  Farewell^  Miss 
Julie  Logan  y  showed  that  the  literary  gift  can  be  left  idle  for 


a  long  while  and  prove  all  the  fresher  for  a  rest.  Executant 
performers,  musicians  of  all  kinds,  and  I  should  fancy  also 
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painters  and  sculptors,  need  to  keep  constantly  in  practice  ; 
but  this  is  not  true  of  writers.  In  technical  dexterity  this 
craftsman  has  never  surpassed  this  prose  idyll ;  and  no  one 
ever  gave  more  beauty  to  the  square  inch.  There  is  humour, 
too,  of  course  of  the  most  freakish  kind,  but  beauty  dominates, 
in  what  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  world’s  best  short  stories — 
though,  like  many  of  the  best,  it  is  too  long  for  the  magazine 
limit  to  which  short-story  writers  are  expected  to  conform. 
One  passage  in  it  challenges  comparison  almost  deliberately 
with  the  thing  in  Scott  which  even  the  most  modern  critics 
think  suitable  for  grown-up  readers — “  Wandering  Willie’s 
Tale  ”  in  Redgauntlet.  But  there  is  very  little  trace  of  Sir 
Walter  in  this  Scotsman.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  John  Galt.  All  that  is  most  purely  prose  in  Barrie 
has  close  affinity  with  the  Annals  of  the  Parish.  But  then, 
what  really  matters,  in  this  story,  the  plays,  in  Sentimental 
Tommy  and  the  Window  in  Thrums y  is  something  which, 
though  written  in  prose,  is  poetry — an  element  wholly  lacking 
in  Galt.  And  I  think  Sir  James  Barrie  never  before  produced 
anything  in  which  so  clearly,  without  ever  shifting  from  the 
key  of  prose,  he  was  writing  a  work  of  exquisite  poetical 
imagination. 


i 
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NOTES  ON  CONTRIBUTORS 


With  the  return  to  work  of  Parliament  now  imminent,  the  questions 
raised  in  Mr.  Hammond’s  stimulating  article  will  face  the  House  and 
the  nation  as  realities.  What  course  will  Britain’s  policy  take  ?  What, 
too,  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  long  expected  Disarmament  Conference, 
in  a  world  situation  some  of  whose  main  difficulties  are  penetratingly 
examined  by  Admiral  Sir  Herbert  Richmond  ? 

Problems  being  the  order  of  the  day,  Mr.  J.  T.  Gwynn  contributes  a 
query  on  the  rightness  of  the  Government’s  policy  in  India.  His  outline 
of  the  past  activities  of  Congress  will  help  many  to  an  understanding  of 
that  body,  which,  probably,  few  of  us  possess. 

No  less  timely  is  Sir  John  Marriott’s  splendid  vindication  of  England’s 
much  misunderstood  policy  in  world  affairs,  on  which,  as  an  historian  and 
a  publicist  of  high  standing.  Sir  John  can  claim  to  speak  with  authority. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Wilenski  is  already  well  known  as  the  author  of  an  im¬ 
portant  historical  work,  French  Painting  1300-1900,  and  of  i4n  Outline  of 
French  Painting  in  the  Criterion  Miscellany,  now  on  sale  at  Burlington  House. 

Totno,  by  Mr.  K.  G.  Bradley,  is  primarily  fiction,  but  the  story  raises 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  that  Imperial  administrators  have  to  face — 
the  readjustment  to  native  society  of  a  native  trained  to  European  ways. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn,  by  way  of  contrast,  from  present-day  problems 
to  the  London  of  the  past,  recalled  in  a  racy  essay  from  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  by  Mr.  Anthony  Steel.  Welcome,  too,  are  the  verse  con¬ 
tributions  from  Mr.  Church  and  Mr.  Vinal,  the  one  already  celebrated 
as  one  of  England’s  leading  younger  poets ;  the  other  as  the  Editor  of 
Voices :  A  Journal  of  Verse,  published  in  New  York. 

No  introduction  is  needed  to  Mr.  Owen  Tweedy,  whose  articles  on  the 
Near  East  have  all  the  backing  of  an  authority  who  knows  his  field.  His 
article  is  of  importance  to-day,  for  it  is  planned  this  year  to  admit  Iraq 
to  full  nationhood  as  a  Member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Nor  does  Mrs.  W.  L.  Courtney  require  recommendation  to  readers  of 
the  Fortnightly  Review,  many  of  whom  will  appreciate  her  judicious  critical 
“  obituary  ”  of  Lucas  Malet,  who  died  last  autumn. 

Mr.  Gwynn ’s  Monthly  Commentary,  as  usual,  throws  the  light  of  his 
mature  reflection  and  experience  on  events  too  immediate  to  be  always 
clear  to  the  uninstructed. 
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THE  SAVING  OF  THE  POUND 

by  J.  H.  Harley 


PROSPERITY  :  Myth  and  Reality  unemployed,  as  somewhat  gorged  with 
in  American  Economic  Life,  by  its  own  prosperity.  Mr.  Ke3mes,  who 
M.  J.  Bonn.  Martin  Hopkinson.  rather  at  times  conveys  this  idea,  does 
ys.  6d.  not  believe  that  this  country  could  go 

ESSAYS  IN  PERSUASION,  by  J.  M.  indefinitely  to  such  a  wedthy 

Keynes,  C.B.  Macmillan.  los.  6d.  ^editor  nation  a  sum  varymg  Irom 

£33,000,000  a  year  up  to  1933  and  then 
Each  of  the  above  books  has  a  certain  of  nearly  ;f38,ooo,ooo  a  year  until  1938, 
prophetic  air  about  it.  Both  are  meant  when  the  debt  is  to  be  finally  extin- 
to  have  a  bearing  on  the  financial  and  guished.  Especially  if  Germany,  as 
economic  difficulties  of  Great  Britain  she  plainly  inclines  to  do,  should  give 
and  they  both  point  out,  the  one  in  the  notice  that  she  will  make  no  more 
way  of  indirect  hint  and  the  other  by  payments  on  Reparations  account, 
the  method  of  almost  defiant  persuasion,  would  it  be  impossible  for  this  country 
how  these  difficulties  may  be  success-  to  afford  the  money.  "  With  an  equal 
fully  met  and  surmounted.  Professor  sacrifice  over  an  equal  period  ”,  declares 
Bonn’s  book  seems  at  first  sight  rather  Mr.  Keynes,  ”  we  could  abolish  slums 
remoter  from  the  pound,  because  prim-  and  rehouse  in  comfort  the  half  of  our 
arily  it  is  published  as  an  analysis  of  population  which  is  now  inadequately 
the  present  state  of  extraordinary  and  sheltered  ”. 

economic  depression  in  the  United  But  is  it  certain  that  the  United 
States.  But  all  roads  lead  to  the  end  States  of  America  are  so  very  well  able 
of  the  world,  and  this  distinguished  to  afford  the  loss  of  the  money  ?  It 
German  economist  soon  joins  joyfully  is  here  that  Professor  Bonn’s  book  is 
with  Mr.  Keynes  in  showing  how  the  of  the  highest  contemporary  interest. 
United  States  holds  the  key  to  the  The  United  States,  during  these  latter 
financial  difficulties  not  only  of  Britain  years,  has  been  afflicted  with  a  perfect 
but  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  plethora  of  speculation.  People  have 

Let  it  at  once  be  admitted  that  borrowed,  even  from  Britain  and  the 
Professor  Bonn’s  book  is  indispensable  rest  of  Europe,  and  they  have  not 
for  anyone  who  wishes  to  discern  the  heeded  what  interest  they  promised 
full  import  of  the  present  calamitous  because  they  were  confident  that  they 
depression  in  America.  It  cannot  would  become  rich  by  the  mere 
entirely  be  paralleled  with  that  of  De  appreciation  of  their  investments.  The 
Tocqueville,  as  some  of  its  eulogists  speculative  frenzy,  indeed,  had  some 
have  claimed,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  success  at  first.  Fortunes  were  made 
is  much  more  penetrating  and  far-  and  the  sale  of  consumption  goods 
reaching  than  that  of  M.  Siegfried,  was  excessively  stimulated,  but  latterly 
There  is  too  much  a  disposition  at  the  these  first  successes  were  followed  by 
present  time  to  look  on  the  United  bank  failures,  suicides,  and  a  large 
States,  despite  the  large  array  of  its  increase  of  the  unemployed.  Budget 
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surpluses  have  vanished  and,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bonn  points  out,  cancellation  of 
European  debts  would  entail  "  a  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  burden  of  interest 
payments  upon  an  undiminished  in¬ 
ternal  debt 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  Not  only 
the  country,  but  the  whole  of  Europe 
is  crying  out  for  relief.  Yet  it  is  at  this 
all-interesting  point,  where  he  should 
have  gathered  up  the  lessons  of  his 
book,  that  Professor  Bonn  is  weakest. 
Apparently  he  holds  that  if  the  debtors 
of  the  United  States  will  do  something 
in  the  cause  of  Disarmament,  the 
United  States  may  turn  to  them  a 
favourable  ear.  But  the  Disarmament 
he  desiderates  is  only  a  little  less 
expensive  equipment  with  the  muni¬ 
tions  and  appliances  of  war.  Something, 
it  may  be  gathered,  that  would  put 
other  nations  more  on  a  par  with 
Germany.  If  that  is  to  be  the  price 
of  American  compliance,  it  is  a  price 
that  may  very  possibly  be  paid.  But 
then  such  a  mere  decrease  of  the 
budgetary  expense  of  armaments  would 
not  bring  us  appreciably  nearer  to  a 
world  of  perpetual  peace. 

Mr.  Keynes,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
much  more  sweeping  in  his  forecasts. 
He,  for  his  part,  is  all  for  living  danger¬ 
ously.  "  There  is  no  reason”,  so  he 
appeals  to  a  perverse  generation,  ”  why 
we  should  not  feel  oiu^elves  to  be  bold, 
to  be  open  to  experiment,  to  take 
action,  to  try  the  possibilities  of 
tilings  ”.  Still  he  is  not  entirely  sure¬ 
footed  wliilst  he  is  sending  forth 
economic  estimates  and  forecasts.  He 
is  so  emotionally  as  well  as  rationally 
certain  of  his  own  ideas  that  he  is 
content  to  paint  them  in  large  and 
generous  outlines,  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  figures  often  leave  those  whom 
he  most  desires  to  influence  at  once 
gaping  and  unconvinced. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  both  of 


Professor  Bonn  and  Mr.  Keynes  that 
their  economic  discussions  are  much 
more  helpful  than  those  which  are 
more  strictly  political.  Professor  Bonn 
includes  an  ill-natured  objection  to 
granting  any  loans  from  America  to 
Russia  and  Poland  within  a  context 
when  such  a  stricture  is  hardly  rele¬ 
vantly  invited.  In  politics,  too,  Mr. 
Keynes  paints  with  a  far  unsteadicr 
hand. 

Take  for  example,  his  treatment 
of  the  much-discussed  Article  XIX 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  He  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  veritable 
text  of  that  Article,  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  “  may  from  time  to 
time  advise  the  reconsideration  by 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
of  Treaties  which  have  become 
inapplicable.”  That  is  to  say,  and 
in  actual  practice,  the  Assembly, 
provided  there  were  a  complete  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  in  its  favour,  might 
advise  certain  of  its  members,  the 
signatories  to  such  Treaties,  to  enter 
into  negotiations  on  the  question  of 
their  ineptness  or  inapplicability.  But, 
after  having  apparently  recognised 
the  somewhat  limited  scope  of  this 
article,  Mr.  Keynes  goes  on  to  inform 
us  that  ”  the  revision  of  Treaties  is 
entrusted  primarily  not  to  the  Council 
which  meets  frequently  but  to  the 
Assembly  ”.  That  b  to  say,  Mr.  Keynes 
somewhat  amplifies,  if  he  does  not 
entirely  dbtort,  the  meaning  of  this 
Article  by  assuming  that  it  vests  in 
the  Assembly  of  the  League  a  power  of 
Treaty  Revbion  which  he  apparently 
extends  even  to  such  a  recent  Treaty 
as  that  of  Versailles. 

Still,  when  aU  these  caveats  have 
been  entered,  both  books  must  be 
cheerfully  held  to  be  indispensable  for 
the  contemporary  apprabement  of 
events. 
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THE  LIBERATORS  OF  ITALY 

by  John  Hallett. 


THE  MAKERS  OF  MODERN  ITALY, 

by  Sir  J.  A.  R.  Marriott.  Clarendon 

Press.  los. 

An  interesting  study  might  be  written 
of  the  enthusiasm  for  Italy  in  mid- 
Victorian  England.  It  began  after 
1848,  when  thousands  of  Italian  poli¬ 
tical  exiles  (Mazzini  had  come  here  even 
earlier)  took  refuge  in  England.  It 
culminated  in  1859,  when  Napoleon  III 
fought  with  Victor  Emmanuel  against 
.\ustria  for  the  liberation  of  Northern 
Italy,  and  Garibaldi  and  his  Thousand 
made  their  famous  march  from  Sicily 
to  Rome.  It  found  its  noisiest  and  most 
spontaneous  expression  when  Gari¬ 
baldi  visited  London  in  1864  and 
received  a  popular  ovation  such  as  has 
never  been  accorded,  before  or  since, 
to  any  foreigner  in  England.  The 
cause  of  Italy  was  tlie  cause  of  political 
liberty ;  and  in  mid-Victorian  England 
enthusiasm  for  political  liberty  was  un¬ 
bounded  and  sometimes  undiscrim¬ 
inating. 

The  feelings  thus  kindled  died  away 
in  the  ’eighties  and  'nineties  ;  and  for 
thirty  or  more  years  Italy  ceased  to 
<ount  in  English  political  thought. 
During  the  war,  there  was  probably  in 
this  country  less  spontaneous  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  Italy  than  for  any  of  the 
other  allies ;  and  public  opinion  was 
almost  unanimous  in  opposing  the 
Italian  demands  at  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference.  Then  in  the  last  decade  theie 
has  sprung  up,  in  certain  political 
circles,  a  revived  enthusiasm  for  Italy. 
It  is  thoroughly  sincere  and  profoundly 
in  earnest ;  but  the  cause  which  it 
champions  is  not  precisely  that  of 


political  liberty.  It  is  not  the  successor 
of  the  old  Risorgimento  movement. 
Pritna  facie,  one  would  not  expect  the 
admirer  of  Mazzini  to  become  a  devotee 
of  Mussolini. 

To  this  generalisation,  however.  Sir 
John  Marriott  is  a  happy  exception. 
In  his  youth  he  was  caught  in  the  pre¬ 
vailing  enthusiasm  for  Italian  liberty  ; 
and  more  than  forty  years  ago  he 
published  a  highly  successful  little  book 
on  Makers  of  Modern  Italy.  In  his 
riper  years  he  has  adopted  the  cult  of 
Mussolini ;  and  he  has  now  revised  and 
republished  his  book,  with  the  addition 
of  five  chapters  on  the  events  of  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  circle  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  Napoleon,  Mazzini,  Cavour, 
Garibaldi,  Mussolini — these  are  Sir 
John  Marriott’s  "  makers  of  modern 
Italy  ” ;  and  they  are  all  by  equal 
right  his  heroes. 

The  book  therefore  falls  naturally 
into  two  parts — the  work  of  1889  and 
the  work  of  1931.  The  former,  despite 
a  few  amendments,  remains  a  period 
piece.  Among  Victorian  writers  of 
history,  only  a  preacher  like  Carlyle,  or 
a  Whig  like  Macaulay,  or  a  notorious 
prevaricator  like  Froude  went  in  for 
sketches  of  character  in  the  round. 
Sir  John  is  an  orthodox  Victorian,  and 
his  figures  are  in  the  flattest  of  bas- 
relief.  He  takes  pains  to  smooth  away 
the  wrinkles  and  eccentricities  which 
are  the  salt  of  life  to  the  modem  bio¬ 
grapher.  He  glosses  over  the  diplo¬ 
matic  duplicity  of  Cavour,  and  assures 
us  that  Mazzini  (probably  the  most 
consummate  master  of  revolutionary 
intrigue  Europe  has  yet  seen)  was  not 
a  revolutionary  at  heart,  and  did  not 
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really  like  secret  societies,  just  as  old- 
fashioned  Biblical  commentators  used 
to  skim  gingerly  over  David’s  adultery 
and  explain  that  Solomon  was  not  a 
polygambt  from  choice.  But  his  work, 
if  it  lacks  the  merits,  also  escapes  the 
vices,  of  the  modern  school.  It  is  an 
honest,  straightforward,  accurate  nar¬ 
rative  of  fact,  which  should  meet  the 
requirements  either  of  the  general 
reader  or  of  the  student  who  wishes  to 
make  a  preliminary  smrvey  of  ground 
to  be  studied  in  detail  later  on. 

The  new  section  of  the  book  is  a 
panegyric  of  the  Italy  of  Mussolini. 
It  would  perhaps  carry  greater  con¬ 
viction  if  it  were  judged  without 
reference  to  what  precedes  it.  But 
coming  fresh  from  young  Italy’s  long 
and  valiant  struggle  to  free  Italians 
from  a  foreign  yoke,  we  find  it  rather 
hard  to  share  the  author’s  complacency 
about  the  forcible  annexation  by  the 
new  Italy  of  considerable  stretches  of 
German  and  Slav-speaking  territory. 
Certain  other  aspects,  too,  of  the 
present  regime  uncommonly  resemble 
things  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
book,  have  been  branded  as  “  tyranny  ” 
and  "  brutality  The  "  makers  of 
modern  Italy  ”  lie  down  comfortably 
enough  together  between  the  covers  of 
Sir  John  Marriott’s  book.  But  we  have 
an  uneasy  suspicion  that,  if  they  were 
alive  to-day,  Mazzini  would  still  be 
plotting  in  Paris  or  Zurich,  and  Gari¬ 
baldi  stirring  up  insurrection  in 
Calabria. 


NAPOLEON,  by  F.  M.  Kircheisen, 
translated  by  Henry  St.  Lawrence. 
Howe.  30s.  net. 

This  very  comprehensive  biography  of 
Napoleon  will  indeed  be,  as  its  pub¬ 
lisher  claims,  indispensable  to  all  future 
Napoleonic  researchers.  Whether  it  will 


also  prove  "  enthralling  to  the  general 
reader "  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
patience  and  perseverance  that  the 
reader  possesses.  The  first  hundred 
pages  will  be  a  test  and  a  stiff  test. 
The  pace  is  undoubtedly  slow  and  the 
reader  may  be  surprised  to  find  that 
anyone  writing  about  Napoleon  can 
contrive  to  make  him  dull.  Yet  dull 
the  Corsican  part  is,  and  it  is  only  the 
gradually  cumulative  effect  of  the 
evidence  of  Napoleon’s  greatness  which 
lifts  the  subject  as,  to  do  Dr.  Kircheisen 
justice,  he  does  eventually  lift  it  to  the 
full  height  of  its  epic  grandeur. 

To  begin  with,  his  knowledge  is 
encyclopaedic.  He  must  assuredly  know 
everything  there  is  to  know  about  the 
most  discussed  and  be-chronicled  figure 
in  world-history.  He  has  been  study¬ 
ing  Napoleon  ever  since,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  determined  to  write  his  life, 
and  his  Napoleon,  sein  Leben  und  seine 
Zeit,  in  nine  volumes,  of  which  this 
English  volume  is  a  compression,  is 
j  ust  approaching  completion .  F or  that 
magnum  opus  he  collected  a  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  more  than  100,000  titles  of 
writings  dealing  with  hfe  hero,  part  of 
which  he  has  already  published  in  Paris 
as  Bibliographie  du  temps  de  NapoUon 
(1908). 

Such  industry  and  such  lifelong 
devotion  to  one  study  have  brought 
their  own  reward.  They  have  made  a 
by-no-means  heaven-sent  biographer 
into  a  chronicler  so  intimately  at  home 
in  his  period,  so  richly  endowed  with 
knowledge  and  so  transparently  honest 
in  statement  that  he  cannot  but  convey 
to  his  readers  his  own  enthusiasm  and 
so  bring  home  to  them  the  heroic 
stature  of  Napoleon.  As  we  read,  we 
believe,  and  believe  even  in  the  in¬ 
credible.  It  seems  almost  impossible 
that  one  man  should  be  not  only  the 
greatest  military  genius  of  all  time  but 
also  one  of  the  greatest  of  world- 
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administrators.  Yet  one  has  only  to 
read  the  careful  accoimt  here  given  of 
the  campaigns,  and  the  sober  pages 
which  chronicle  the  recovery  of  France 
from  the  chaos  of  revolution  under  a 
First  Consul  who  contributed  more  than 
any  of  his  advisers  to  that  monu¬ 
ment  of  legislative  wisdom,  the  Code 
Napoleon. 

In  the  personal  chapters  one  sighs 
now  and  again  for  the  pen  of  a  Taine 
or  a  Rosebery.  Dr.  Kircheisen  has 
little  sense  of  the  dramatic  and  some¬ 
times  spoils  a  good  story  by  a  tiresome 
habit  of  accuracy.  One  would  rather 
believe  that  the  actress  told  by  a  valet 
to  undress  and  then  to  dress  again 
without  ever  seeing  her  Imperial 
admirer,  was  Mdlle.  George,  the  spoilt 
favourite  of  Paris,  and  not  Mdlle. 
Duchesnois,  as  Dr.  Kircheisen  insists. 
Taine,  if  I  remember  right,  tells  the 
story  differently.  But  in  telling  the 
later  story  of  "  the  little  Corsican  who 
came  to  France  as  a  child,  and  in  time 
developed  into  a  true  Frenchman 
"  the  visionary  enthusiast  and  dreamer 
of  Utopias  ”,  who  developed  into 
'*  that  Man  of  Power,  whose  like  has 
not  been  seen  in  Eiurope  since  those 
times  ”,  Dr.  Kircheisen  uses  a  forcible 
simplicity  of  style  which  is  often  not 
far  from  eloquence. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 


THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  FROM 
WITHIN,  1694 — 1900,  by  Marston 
Acres.  Printed  for  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
Two  vols.  30s. 

In  a  Foreword  Mr.  Montagu  Norman 
aptly  summarises  this  work  as  a 
*'  history  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Bank  of  England.”  Although  the 
financial  transactions  and  policy  of 


the  institution  are  related  at  length, 
they  are  described  rather  in  the  manner 
of  a  chronicle  than  as  scientific  and 
critical  history,  the  chief  interest  lying 
in  the  house  records.  It  is  as  if  a  wall 
were  broken  down  and  the  daily 
routine  bared  to  the  eyes,  the  work  of 
the  charwomen  no  less  than  that  of 
the  Governor  exposed  to  view.  In¬ 
ternal  problems  were  always  present, 
though  they  were  never  so  spectaciilar 
as  the  business  of  raising  loans  for 
military  enterprises  and  the  drama  of 
high  finance.  The  Bank  was  housed 
as  a  paying  guest  of  the  Grocers'  Com¬ 
pany  from  1694  until  it  acquired  its 
own  premises  in  Threadneedle  Street 
forty  years  later,  and  the  greatest 
initial  difficulty  in  its  domestic  economy 
was  to  provide  a  modicum  of  security 
against  fire,  theft,  embezzlement  and 
forgery.  Fire  engines  were  installed 
as  early  as  1698,  when  there  were 
people  still  living  who  remembered  the 
Great  Fire,  and  the  precautions  taken 
were  such  that  no  outbreak  occurred 
until  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  while  at  no  time  has  there 
been  any  considerable  damage  done 
by  fire. 

The  necessity  of  avoiding  theft  and 
embezzlement  demanded  a  careful 
selection  of  staff,  and  at  the  start 
considerable  loss  resulted  from  the 
bank  employees  being  chosen  hap¬ 
hazard  or  on  the  reconunendation 
of  the  directors.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  servants  of  the 
Bank  had  to  supply  a  security  of 
£1,000,  so  that  in  case  of  mis- 
demeanoiu:  the  Bank  could  make  good 
any  defalcation.  In  actual  fact,  when 
an  act  of  dishonesty  was  discovered, 
it  rarely  recovered  more  than  a  small 
percentage  of  its  loss.  The  elimination 
of  forgery  constituted  perhaps  the 
hardest  of  the  Bank’s  internal  problems. 
Pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on 
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Parliament  to  make  forgery  a  capital 
crime,  and  the  death  penalty  was 
carried  out  on  certain  persons  guilty 
of  forgery  or  fraud  against  the  Bank. 
In  order  to  manufacture  an  unforgeable 
note  the  Bank  experimented  with 
various  kinds  of  paper  and  inks,  and 
in  1724  it  contracted  with  Henry 
Portal,  of  Bere  Mill,  near  Whitchurch, 
to  buy  paper  at  a  special  rate  for  the 
printing  of  bank  notes.  For  the  first 
time  a  watermarked  paper  was  used, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  make  the 
task  of  the  forger  more  difficult,  and 
the  making  of  banknote  paper  has 
remained  a  monopoly  of  the  Portal 
family  to  this  day. 

The  solution  of  problems  such  as 
these,  trivial  though  they  were  for  the 
most  part,  enabled  the  Bank  to  run  on 
oiled  wheels  and  exert  its  maximum 
efficiency  in  times  of  stress.  Every 
case  of  war  abroad  or  disaffection  at 
home  brought  its  own  particular  em¬ 
barrassments  ;  a  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  lend  money,  runs 
on  the  Bank — these  challenged  the 
directors  to  invent  new  ways  of 
raising  the  wind  in  order  to  lend  money 
to  an  impecunious  government.  In 
its  early  days  the  Bank  was  even 
driven  to  organise  government  lotteries 
to  keep  the  nation  solvent. 

For  those  who  wish  to  study  the 
financial  history  of  the  Bank,  Mr. 
Marston  Acres  has  appended  an  ex¬ 
cellent  bibliography.  His  own  aim 
has  been  to  subordinate  the  greater  to 
the  lesser  things,  to  bring  to  light  the 
human  factors  and  depict  the  institu¬ 
tional  side  of  the  Bank  of  England.  He 
has  successfully  banished  the  dullness 
which  is  wont  to  affect  the  average 
expounder  of  financial  topics,  and  his 
readers  will  hope  that  he  will  continue 
his  chronicle  from  the  year  1900,  at 
which  he  breaks  off,  to  the  present  day. 

Dorothy  Wooldridge. 


WHAT  ARE  WE  TO  DO  WITH  OUR 
LIVES  ?  by  H.  G.  Wells.  Heine- 
fnann.  3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Wells  has  given  us  so  many 
Utopias  that  we  may  perhaps  be  for¬ 
given  if  many  of  us  have  greeted  his 
latest  without  any  great  enthusiasm. 
Indeed,  he  has  lived  his  intellectual  and 
sociological  development  so  much  in 
public,  has  displayed  his  conceits  and 
immaturities  so  indiscreetly  before  us, 
that  most  of  us  have  come  to  pine  for 
one  good  novel,  to  exchange  for  all  his 
pamphlets.  And  certainly  the  man 
who  can  write  such  a  novel  as  Kipps 
or  The  History  of  Mr.  PoUy  is  a  far 
rarer  being  than  one  who  can  write  a 
good,  general  political  article,  or  even 
expand  it  into  such  a  booklet  as  this. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  pamphlet  that  he 
has  written  and  therefore,  though  with 
some  regrets,  we  must  abide  by  his 
decision.  And  he  retains  even  in  his 
pamphleteering  the  greatest  virtue  of 
the  novelist,  that  he  knows  the  people 
of  and  for  whom  he  is  writing,  a  know¬ 
ledge  which  appears  mainly  in  his 
criticism  of  current  methods  of  thought. 
Thus  when  he  says  that  the  first 
sentence  in  a  modern  creed  should  not 
be  ”  I  believe”,  but  ”  I  give  myself  ”, 
he  is  expressing  both  the  negative  and 
the  positive  sides  of  the  modern  dis¬ 
content  with  formal  religion.  He  hits 
another  nail  on  the  head  when  he  says 
that  “the  ‘class  war'  of  the  Marxist 
is  merely  a  poor  snobbish  imitation,  a 
Ut  quoque  .  .  .  ”.  After  reading  that, 
there  seems  no  more  to  be  said. 

In  this  book  there  are  one  or  two 
inconsistencies,  and  some  trace  of  pre¬ 
sumption.  He  says,  for  instance  that 
**  my  ”  idea  of  world-wide  organisation 
was  ”  bold  in  1926  ”.  One  had  thought 
to  hear  whispers  of  it  in  1919,  not  to 
speak  of  the  various  Hague  and  other 
conventions,  or  even  of  the  established 
practice  of  the  world’s  postal  services 
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going  back  for  half  a  century  and  more. 
And  surely  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  has 
taught  us  that  the  idea  of  world 
organisation  has  not  been  bold  since 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

It  is  such  tricks  as  these  which  make 
Mr.  Wells  one  of  the  most  irritating 
writers  of  this  century,  and  therefore 
surely  of  any.  But  when  all  has  been 
said,  Mr.  Wells’s  revised  and  vaguer 
open  conspiracy,  now  published  under 
this  title,  does  hold  the  nucleus  of  a 
valuable  social  philosophy.  It  is 
perhaps  most  valuable  where  it  is 
most  vague,  that  is  in  his  explanation 
of  how  the  open  conspiracy  must  for¬ 
mulate  and  attain  its  ideals.  For  here 
he  at  last  repudiates  that  clear  cut  and 
definite,  hopelessly  definite.  Utopian¬ 
ism,  which  is  the  bane  of  reformers,  and 
postulates  instead  an  ideal  which  is 
unknown  because  it  will  and  must  grow 
out  of  the  sincere  effort  of  many 
individuals,  the  necessity  of  times  yet 
to  come.  In  his  explanation  of  this, 
and  of  how  each  individual  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  it,  he  cuts  right  across  the 
obsolete  political  creeds,  and  displays 
once  more  that  intuitive  and  brilliant 
grasp  of  human  nature  and  behaviour 
which,  however  perverse  he  may  appear 
in  his  use  of  it,  never  entirely  fails 
him.  A.  M.  Wells. 

PERSONALITY  IN  LITERATURE 

(1913-1931),  by  R.  A.  Scott-James. 

Martin  Seeker,  ys.  ()d. 

POETRY,  by  John  Masefield.  William 

Heinemann,  Ltd.  3s.  (yd. 

It  seems  very  much  less  than  eighteen 
years  ago  since  I  read  and  re-read  Mr. 
Scott-James 's  Personality  in  Litera¬ 
ture.  The  clear,  expository  style 
and  the  ingenious  marshalling  of  facts 
in  support  of  the  writer’s  theory  were 
irresistibly  convincing  and  I  felt  then 
that,  as  a  guide  among  the  dangerous 
shoals  of  contemporary  literature,  Mr. 


Scott-James  left  little  or  nothing  to  be 
desired.  It  is  not  surprising  that  I 
opened  the  new  edition,  published 
after  eighteen  eventful  years,  with 
apprehension  and  a  little  misgiving, 
and,  in  his  new  introductory  chapter, 
the  author  did  little  to  allay  my  fears. 
On  the  very  first  page,  Mr.  Scott- 
James  declares  his  intention  to  leave 
his  essays  unaltered.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Wells,  and  Arnold  Bennett  were  at  the 
height  of  their  powers  in  1913,  and  with 
the  possible  exception  of  St.  Joan, 
Mr.  BriUing  Sees  It  Through,  and 
Riceyman  Steps,  they  have  done  nothing 
since  to  make  a  critic  seriously  recon¬ 
sider  the  estimate  he  made  eighteen 
years  ago.  All  three  writers  have 
moved  with  the  times,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  truer  to  say  that  the  times 
have  come  or  are  coming  into  line  with 
the  opinions  and  ideas  expressed  by 
these  authors  before  the  war  and  held 
ever  since.  The  reader  may  feel  that 
there  has  been  no  increase  in  ability 
shown  by  any  of  the  three,  but  one  has 
never  heard  the  most  advanced  young 
person  among  the  snobbish  intelligent¬ 
sia  of  letters  refer  to  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
VV’ells,  or  .Arnold  Bennett  as  a  "  back 
number  ”.  "  Middle-aged  persons  who 
neglected  to  consider  their  ideas  when 
they  were  put  forth  twenty  years  ago 
are  now  surprised  to  find  such  ideas 
realised  in  the  comparative  freedom  of 
‘  modern  youth  ’.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  those  who 
read  Mr.  Scott-James’s  essays  on  these 
three  famous  authors  written  so  long 
ago  will  be  amazed  to  find  how  fresh 
and  apposite  they  seem  now.  Mr. 
Scott-James  has  been  wise  to  allow  his 
old  opinions  to  stand.  It  is  good  to 
read  again  his  estimates  of  the  work  of 
Francis  Thompson  and  J.  M.  Synge, 
and  to  be  reminded  of  George  Bourne’s 
interesting  book  The  Ascending  Effort. 
To  my  mind,  the  most  stimulating 
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essay  in  the  book  is  that  on  "  Literature 
A  Fine  Art,"  in  which  Mr.  Scott-James 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  art  is  a 
representation  of  actual  life  in  terms  of 
the  artist.  It  must  be  real,  and  it  must 
be  ideal.  Repeatedly  he  refers  to  the 
personality  of  the  literary  artist  and 
he  is  wise  to  do  so  because  personality 
is  the  transmuting  medium  whereby 
the  fustian  of  daily  life  takes  on  the 
magic  guise  of  literature  itself. 

Poetry  is  the  lecture  which  Mr.  Mase¬ 
field  delivered  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  last 
October,  and  it  was  written  in  the 
belief  that  poetry  is  a  light  surrounding 
us.  No  living  poet  has  a  truer  idea  of 
the  significance  and  beauty  of  poetry  as 
a  consoling  power  in  the  troubles  of 
life.  It  was  Blake  who  said  that  it  is 
one  of  the  chief  ways  of  conversing 
with  Paradise,  and  Mr.  Masefield  adds 
that  it  has  a  quality  which  it  shares 
with  all  good  art,  a  quality  of  radiant 
energy,  which  gives  it  light  and  life, 
enduringly,  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

“  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  the  best 
Poetry  has  always  been  a  radiant  per¬ 
ception  of  the  Life  of  the  Universe,  of 
its  Persons,  its  Powers,  and  its  Laws,  as 
they  exist  eternally,  and  that  the  mood 
of  poetry  in  which  they  are  perceived  is 
an  undying  mood,  existing  eternally, 
as  the  Heart  of  Life ;  and  that  true 
poetry,  which  is  a  living  in  that  mood, 
and  a  setting  down  of  its  truth,  is 
necessarily  eternal,  too.”  Mr.  Masefield 
illustrates  his  belief  by  quoting  from 
great  and  famous  passages,  taken 
usually  from  narrative  poetry,  as  one 
might  expect,  and  although  his  lecture 
may  not  have  profound  theoretical 
significance,  it  deserves  to  take  a  place 
among  the  great  praises  of  poetry  since 
it  is  the  conception  of  a  true  poet,  and 
its  dignified  argument  is  clearly  the 
fruit  of  long  and  careful  meditation, 
expressed  in  lean  and  simple  prose. 

Eric  Gillett. 


AT  THE  WESTERN  GATE  OF 
ITALY,  by  Edward  and  Margaret 
Berry.  With  35  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.  The  Bodley  Head.  8s.  6i. 

A  DETECTIVE  IN  SUSSEX,  written 
and  illustrated  by  Donald  Maxwell. 
The  Bodley  Head.  6s. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  known  is  the 
district  between  Ventimiglia,  on  the 
Franco-Italian  frontier,  and  Savona, 
some  miles  west  of  Genoa.  This  strip 
of  country,  between  the  Alps  and  the 
sea,  can  equal  any  part  of  the  French 
Riviera  in  the  beauty  of  its  scenery, 
while  every  little  town  and  village 
perched  on  the  hills  or  sheltering  in 
the  valleys  can  look  back  to  a  history 
of  many  hundreds  of  years ;  indeed, 
many  of  them  were  founded  originally 
by  the  Romans. 

The  late  Edward  Berry  was  British 
Vice-Consul  at  Bordighera  for  many 
years  and  both  he  and  his  wife  made 
a  special  study  of  the  history  of  the 
surrounding  district  and  the  outcome  of 
the  long  research  is  embodied  in  the 
present  volume.  As  an  authoritative  and 
pleasant  addition  to  the  ubiquitous  Bae¬ 
deker,  it  should  form  part  of  the  luggage 
of  every  traveller  to  the  Italian  Riviera. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Maxwell  is  as  successful  a  detective  in 
Sussex  as  he  was  in  Kent  (but  perhaps 
I  am  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  former 
book  because  his  summing  up  coincided 
with  my  own  as  to  the  probable  track 
of  the  lost  waterway  that  divided  the 
Isle  of  Thanet  from  Kent  I)  In  Sussex, 
Mr.  Maxwell  is  chiefly  pre-occupied  with 
tracing  the  sites  of  the  long  vanished 
iron  foundries  of  the  Sussex  Weald 
and  his  energy  and  persistence  in  the 
face  of  ignorant  >^agers  and  in¬ 
credulous  policemen  is  worthy  of  the 
famous  sleuth  of  Baker  Street,  whose 
deductive  methods  he  pretends  to 
emulate.  Mary  Mackean. 
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THE  SATIN  SLIPPER,  OR  THE 

WORST  IS  NOT  THE  SUREST. 

by  Paul  Claudel.  Sheed  &  Ward. 

8s.  6d. 

Paul  Claudel  is  a  giant  consisting 
of  two  personalities.  One  is  a  man  of 
the  cultured,  diplomatic  French  world. 
Ambassador  of  his  country  at  New 
York,  courteous  and  bland.  The  other 
is  a  mad,  heaven-inebriated  poet, 
swift  and  terrible  in  his  rage  and  de¬ 
structiveness,  passionate  in  his  humility 
towards  the  soul  in  man.  The  two 
selves  meet  in  a  sense  of  responsibility 
that  would  exhaust  a  smaller  man. 

The  two  selves  also  meet  in  this  latest 
work  Thf  Satin  Slipper,  and  that  is 
why  it  must  be  considered  a  great  work, 
the  creation  of  a  peisonality  imited 
into  one  driving  power  against  which 
the  difficulties  and  divisions  of  human 
life  in  a  treacherous  world  are  unable 
to  stand.  The  form  of  the  work  may 
be  called  a  closet-drama ;  but  in  so 
calling  it,  one  must  have  in  mind 
Hardy’s  Dynasts,  Strindberg’s  Dream 
Play,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Fragment 
of  an  Agon.  In  actual  scenic  structure 
it  resembles  the  first.  In  dialogue 
it  is  nearer  to  Mr.  Eliot’s  wonderful 
fragment.  In  ferocity  of  movement 
it  is  like  Strindberg’s  fantj^y.  But 
in  result  it  is  itself  alone,  a  vast, 
soaring  drama,  embracing  the  whole 
human  race  and  the  three  spheres 
of  Heaven,  Hell,  and  purgatorial  Earth. 
Clothed  in  the  period  and  panoply  of 
Renaissance  Spain,  it  reveals  under 
such  splendours  the  unchangeable  com¬ 
plications  of  the  minds  and  passions 
of  men  and  women  ;  their  mad  faiths, 
impulses,  intuitions ;  their  blind  de¬ 
votions,  their  far-sighted  treacheries  to 
themselves  and  to  each  other ;  their 
pitiful  heroism  in  pursuit  of  that  peace 
of  God  which  alone  shall  deliver  them 
from  the  torment  of  living  ;  their  em¬ 
bracing  of  death  in  its  final  mani¬ 


festation  as  the  Catholic  illusion  of 
eternal  life. 

The  action  is  not  easy  to  follow,  for 
it  has  the  irruptive  quality,  the  dis¬ 
continuous  expressionism  which  are 
fashionable  among  modem  poets  and 
dramatists.  The  characters,  too,  loom 
larger  than  life-size,  and  Don  Rodrigo, 
the  hero,  is  a  sort  of  emanation  of 
Quixote,  Christopher  Columbus,  and 
Don  John  of  Austria ;  a  colossus 
ranging  round  the  world  at  the  bidding 
of  hb  transfigured  sensual  passion, 
which  becomes  fiercer  but  purer  the 
more  he  obeys  its  call  to  self-torturing 
abnegation.  The  Woman,  Prouheze, 
looms  even  larger ;  she  might  be  the 
Womb  of  Life  and  Revelation,  the 
Queen  of  the  Soul  enthroned  as  the 
Immaculate  Virgin  who,  raped  and 
rifled  by  the  exigencies,  cruel  chances, 
and  political  necessities  of  life,  yet 
remains  exalted  and  unsullied,  luring 
men  to  a  salvation  that  b  not  to  be 
dbtingubhed  from  destruction. 

The  cosmic  sweep  of  the  action,  the 
wild  impressionbt  inconsequence  of  the 
scenes,  would  leave  the  reader  con¬ 
founded  were  there  not  a  quality  in 
the  play  which  knits  such  equivocab 
and  perversities  into  a  whole  whose 
congruity  b  absolute.  M.  Claudel, 
being  a  devout  Catholic,  no  doubt 
would  say  that  congruity  arbes  from 
the  simplicity  of  hb  obedience  to  an 
ordered  Faith.  But  since  the  work  of 
Shelley,  a  professed  athebt,  b  united 
by  the  same  force,  the  critic  must 
look  for  some  other  explanation.  He 
finds  it  in  the  poetic  intensity  with 
which  every  scene,  every  word  of  the 
dialogue,  are  created.  The  stage  direc¬ 
tions — ^which,  like  those  of  The  Dynasts, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  theatre — 
the  infinite  mental  and  emotional 
subtleties  of  the  dialogue,  are  stated 
in  images  so  direct  and  vivid  that  the 
reader  b  inspired  to  a  super-intellectual 
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attention,  and  is  able  to  grasp,  through 
this  poetically  heightened  realism,  the 
wild  complexity  of  wit  and  fantasy 
almost  mathematical  in  its  mad  pre¬ 
cision,  on  which  the  drama  is  con¬ 
structed.  A  word  of  praise  must  be 
added  for  the  fine  translation  by  Father 
O’Connor  of  this  great  poem,  Claudel 
himself  says  of  it  that  “  it  reads  as 
well  as  the  original,  perhaps  better  ”, 
Rich.\rd  Church. 


THE  AUGUSTAN  BOOKS  OF 
POETRY.  Six  new  Volumes.  Benn. 
bd.  each. 

In  this  excellent  series,  the  general 
editor  has  cast  a  very  wide  net :  he  is 
obviously  a  man  of  catholic  tastes  and 
sound,  unobtrusive  scholarship.  I 
should  like  to  suggest  that  he  include 
Sydney  Dobell,  the  younger  Marston, 
R.  H.  Horne,  Thomas  Wade,  to  name 
only  four  neglected  19th  century  poets. 
I  quibble  at  the  selection  of  neither 
poets  nor  poems :  any  anthology  or 
choice  worth  its  salt  must  be  personal 
and  individual.  But  I  do  ask  why 
some  few  volumes  lack  the  "  biblio¬ 
graphy  ”  graciously  appended  to  most. 

Herrick,  Hawker,  Henley,  Lionel 
Johnson,  P.  H.  B.  Lyon,  Modern 
German  Poetry :  an  eclectic  set.  Of 
these,  Herrick  is  the  best  l5nist  and, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  several 
of  the  Germans,  the  greatest  poet. 
Robert  Herrick  was  a  master  of  the 
pastoral  lyric,  song,  and  elegy ;  a 
master,  too,  of  form,  not  less  in  the 
fragrant-simple  liltings  and  in  the 
poignant  dignity  of  (say)  the  Litany  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  than  in  such  a  poem  as 
An  Ode  to  Ben  Jonson,  which  owes  its 
stanza-design  to  one  of  the  cleverest  of 
the  Greek  pattern-poems.  The  vernal 
charm  of  all  his  work,  whether  the 
secular  lyrics  of  the  earlier  period  {e.g. 


To  Make  Much  of  Time)  or  the  religious 
lyrics,  hymns  and  reflections  of  the 
later  (see  especially  To  Keep  a  True 
Lent),  proceeds  from  the  invincible 
Spring  in  his  heart :  a  gift  enhanced  by 
his  aptitude  for  striking  phrase  and 
haunting  line,  Robert  Hawker  of 
Morvs’enstow  (ti875)  was  also  a  parson- 
poet.  He  is  remembered  for  The  Song 
of  the  Western  Men  ("  And  shall  Tre- 
lawny  die  ?  ”) :  he  should  be  famous 
for  Sangraal  with  its  rapid,  vigorous, 
vital  and  often  ruggedly  splendid  blank 
verse,  for  it  is  an  unforgettable  poem. 

W.  E.  Henley,  who  never  surpassed 
Sangraal,  had  much  of  Hawker's 
directness  and  alertness.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  he  is  notable  for  some  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good  "  portraits  ”  (Lister, 
R.L.S.,  T.  E.  Brown) ;  realistic 
sketches  of  urban  low  life  ;  the  perdur¬ 
able  Out  of  the  Night  and  Praise  the 
Generous  Gods  ;  the  essential  poetry  of 
much  of  his  pioneering  free  verse  ;  and 
the  grace  of  his  Gallic  verse-forms. 
Lionel  Johnson  lacked  Henley's  variety 
and  energy ;  both  were  more-than- 
competent  critics.  Where  Henley’s 
leavening  was  French,  Johnson’s  is 
sometimes  Greek,  sometimes  Celtic. 
The  Statue  of  King  Charles,  The  Last 
Music,  In  England,  and  especially  The 
Dark  Angel  are  assured  memorials  of 
his  art.  A  very  different  type  of 
Public  School  master  from  Johnson  is 
P.  H.  B.  Lyon  (b.  1893).  His  The 
Discovery  of  Poetry  is  one  of  the  finest 
books  of  criticism  published  since  the 
War.  His  War  poems  have  a  most 
distinctive,  clean-sweet,  delicately 
virile  note,  while  his  countr>’  poems  are 
fresh,  fragrant,  direct,  and  his  child- 
pieces  uncannily  understanding. 

Modern  German  Poetry  (eighteen 
poets),  capably  selected,  attractively 
prefaced,  and  helpfully  documented  by 
Dr.  William  Rose,  is  courageously  in  the 
original  German.  Eric  Partridge. 
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THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 
WILLIAM  HAZLITT.  Centenary 
Edition.  Edited  by  P.  P.  Howe. 
Dent.  15  guineas  the  set  of  21  Vols. 
Vob.  2  and  12. 

It  is  impossible  to  work  up  much 
enthusiasm  for  volume  two  of  the 
Collected  Hazlitt,  which  contains  his 
New  and  Improved  Grammar  of  the 
English  Tongue  and  the  Lectures  on 
English  Philosophy.  Hazlitt  wrote  the 
first  in  his  habitually  contentious 
manner,  complaining  that  the  teaching 
of  English  grammar  followed  foreign 
and  chiefly  Latin  models ;  but  he 
never  mentioned  the  authorship  in 
later  years  and  seems  to  have  laid 
little  store  by  it.  The  philosophical 
lectures  were  one  of  his  first  tasks  when 
he  set  up  house  in  London  ;  and,  here 
again,  our  complaint  is  that  we  expect 


to  find  philosophy  as  we  expect  to  find 
grammar  in  an  essayist  without  having 
the  matters  stressed.  The  lectures 
were  dug  out  mouldering  and  half 
illegible  from  an  old  trunk.  For  an 
unphilosophical  reader,  like  the  present 
reviewer,  they  might  be  anyone’s 
work.  They  set  one  wondering  about 
'*  the  dismal  pool  of  metaphysics  ”  in 
Hazlitt’s  nature.  They  remind  one 
that  the  influence  of  the  poets  was 
more  benign.  Their  quotations — each 
of  which  Mr.  Howe  has  sedulously 
traced  to  its  source — open  windows  in 
Hazlitt’s  pages  and  let  the  air  into  the 
hard  thinking  which  furrowed  his 
brow.  Hazlitt  would  not  be  Hazlitt 
without  hb  passion  for  the  abstract, 
but  he  knew,  in  livelier  moments,  that 
he  pursued  it  too  far  beyond  the 
summits  into  the  Despond  that  lies 


George  Allen  ^  Unwin  Ltd. 

Recommended  by  the  "Book  Society 

The  City  of  the  Red  Plague 

Bf  GEORGS  POPOFF.  Tramlated  bjr  R.  John.  lUuitrtteJ,  loa. 

**  1  think  that  this  book  it  a  real  warning  to  the  world  ....  I  hope  that  thia 
book  will  be  very  widely  read.”  Hugh  h'alftte. 

Poland,  1914-1931 

By  ROBERT  MACHRAY.  lllustrantnt  and  Map.  ijt. 

**  An  important  and  impartial  account  of  Poland  which  everyone  will  read 
with  proht.”  oManchttUr  Quardian. 

Disarmament  and  Security 

By  J.  W.  WHEELER-BBNNETT.  lat.  6d. 

A  hittory  of  Ditannament  and  Security  from  the  Locarno  Agreements  to  the 
eve  of  the  Disarmament  Conference.  No  phase  of  the  subject  hat  been  omitted. 

The  Civilisation  of  France 

By  ERNST  ROBERT  CURTIUS.  Translated  by  Olive  Wyon.  12s.  6d. 
This  book  dealt  with  the  historical  basis  of  French  civilisation,  with  French 
literature,  education  and  religion. 
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downhill  beyond  them.  It  is  happier 
to  remember  his  own  axiom,  that 
philosophy  might  almost  be  described 
as  common  sense  well  understood,  and 
to  leave  it  at  that. 

Volume  twelve  is  far  more  attractive, 
for  it  contains  the  papers  of  The  Plain 
Speaker.  Here  are  eloquent  examples 
of  his  discursive  genius  in  all  its  uneven 
tempers,  from  the  joyous  remembrcince 
of  the  evenings  with  Lamb  and  hb 
circle  before  Waterloo  dbpersed  them, 
to  the  reverse  side  of  the  same  medal 
in  the  splenetic  “  Pleasures  of  Hating”. 
Hazlitt  was  not  an  easy  companion. 
In  the  various  excellent  portraits  with 
which  thb  Collected  Edition  has  been 
truly  embellbhed,  one  suspects  at  once 
the  brooding  hypersensitiveness  and 
pride  that  lie  curled  on  hb  lips.  There 
are  dark  and  stagnant  waters  in  hb 
soul  poboning  hb  spiritual  health,  as 
hb  physical  health  was  injured  by  the 

aci(hty  of  hb  stomach - a  little  object 

lesson  about  the  relationship  of  mind 
and  matter  which  would  have  made  an 
interesting  piece  of  speculation  for  him 
if  he  could  have  detached  himself. 
Hb  attacks  on  Dr.  Spurzheim’s  theories 
of  phrenology — ^in  thb  volume — ^lead 
one  to  suppose  he  would  have  come 
down  on  the  side  of  mind.  But 
Hazlitt  never  detached  himself.  In 
the  work  of  Lamb  we  have  a  writer 
who  obviously  escaped  from  hb  per¬ 
sonal  problems  into  literature.  He 
transfigmes  and  glorifies.  One  some¬ 
times  suspects  Lamb  of  having  a  touch 
of  the  glorious  humbug  in  him .  Hazlitt , 
on  the  other  hand,  belongs  to  the  type 
who  drive  their  problems  into  literature 
ahead  of  them.  He  pays  himself  back. 
The  conflict  b  public,  and  it  b  some¬ 
times  embarrassing  ;  for  he  b  gnarled 
with  spiritual  pride  and  there  are  the 
dangers  of  sentimentality  in  hb  spleen. 
Our  suspicion  of  Hazlitt  b  that  he  was 
something  of  a  prig.  The  Unitarian 
tradition. 


It  b  when  he  drives  hb  subjective 
flock  ahead  of  him  and  forgets  them 
that  he  is  at  hb  best.  A  load  goes 
from  his  mind  and  from  the  page  and 
that  swift  critical  intelligence  hums 
like  a  fine  wind  at  a  high  altitude. 
The  excitement  of  hb  own  height 
possesses  him,  the  mind  delights  in  its 
own  discernment,  and  there  b  jubilant 
language  in  hb  heart.  Hb  experience 
becomes  fertile.  The  dull  hours  in  the 
reporters’  gallery  bring  forth  the  vivid 
memories  and  pregnant  judgments  of 
”  On  Writing  and  Speaking  ”  : 

"  An  orator  can  hardly  get  beyond 
commonplaces :  if  he  does  he  gets 
beyond  hb  hearers.” 
and, 

”  the  habit  of  speaking  is  the  habit 
of  being  heard,  and  of  wanting  to  be 
heard.” 

Here  b  the  essence  of  Chatham : 

"  He  sprang  out  of  the  genius  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  like  Pallas  from 
the  head  of  Jupiter,  completely  armed. 
He  assumed  an  ascendancy  there  from 
the  very  port  and  stature  of  his  mind — 
from  his  aspiring  and  fiery  tempera¬ 
ment.  He  vanqubhed  because  he 
could  not  yield.” 

Again,  the  explanation  of  Burke’s 
failure  as  an  orator : 

”  Nature,  it  has  been  said,  abhors  a 
vacuum;  and  the  House  of  Commons 
hates  anything  but  a  commonplace  ! — 
Mr.  Bimke  did  not  often  shock  the 
prejudices  of  the  House ;  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  account  for  them,  to  ‘  lay 
the  flattering  unction  ’  of  philosophy 
‘  to  their  soub.’  They  could  not  endure 
him  .  .  .  They  would  rather  hear  ‘  a 
cat  mew  or  an  axle-tree  grate  ’  than 
hear  a  man  talk  philosophy  by  the  hour.” 

Perhaps  they  were  right.  We  are 
flattered  that  Hazlitt  and  our  betters 
are  fired  by  philosophy — ^but  it  b  from 
the  fire  that  their  immortality  leaps, 
authoritative  and  armed. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 
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MAGNOLIA  STREET,  by  Louis  Gold¬ 
ing.  GoUancz.  8s.  6d. 

THE  BROTHERS,  by  L,  A.  G.  Strong. 

Gollancz.  7s.  6d. 

The  reviewer  of  novels  is  in  the  position 
of  a  man  carrying  on  several  conversa¬ 
tions  at  the  same  time  :  one  ear  is  at 
the  telephone — an  interminable  long¬ 
distance  call ;  with  one  hand  he  ten¬ 
ders  persuasively  a  cup  of  tea.  And 
when  he  has  finished,  kept  both 
successfully  going  to  the  end,  someone 
says  "  How  clever  of  him,  how  per¬ 
fectly  he  modulates  his  tones ;  what 
a  good  critic  /  ”  This  is  the  reward  of 
the  literary  ventriloquist,  the  reviewer 
who  can  keep  six  or  seven  novels  going 
through  an  article  without  dropping 
one.  But  heaven  help  the  novelists 
who  have  helped  him  to  his  perfor¬ 
mance  I 

With  only  two  novels  before  me, 
I  realise  the  impossibility  of  doing 
justice  to  both.  More  than  a  year  of 
work  probably  has  gone  to  their  vniting: 
I  spend  a  couple  of  days  reading,  and 
as  many  hours  reviewing  them.  Ob¬ 
viously  I  can  give  no  more  than  first 
impressions,  and  unsorted  ones  at  that. 
The  books  have  nothing  in  common, 
except  that  both  have  qualifications  to 
be  considered  as  literature,  and  I  shall 
take  them  separately. 

Magnolia  Street  is  a  novel  on  a  large 
scale,  occupying  some  six  hundred 
pages  and  covering  the  lives  of  a 
hundred  people  over  twenty  years. 
It  is  a  book  to  read  slowly  ;  only  then 
will  the  threads  remain  distinct  and  the 
pattern  emerge.  Mr.  Golding’s  theme 
is  the  street,  a  slum  street  in  a  northern 
town  with  twelve  houses  a  side  which 
are  separated  by  more  than  the  width 
of  ro^way.  It  is  the  old  division 
between  Christians  and  Jews ;  they 
face  across  the  street.  For  the  most 
part  their  opposition  is  friendly,  both 


sides  intermingle  as  in  a  game  of 
football,  without  forgetting  which  way 
they  are  playing.  They  meet  at  the 
"  Lamb  and  Lion”,  where  the  landlord 
laughs  impartially,  and  at  Mrs.  Durbin's 
barber-saloon ;  the  broader-minded 
talk  across  the  street.  But  at  the 
rumour  of  nearer  alliance — a  pretty 
young  Jewess  seen  walking  in  the  park 
with  a  sailor — ^the  two  sides  fly  apart 
tugging  at  the  truant  pair.  The  love 
story  of  Rose  Berman  and  John 
Cooper,  beginning  secretly  and  ending 
with  defiance,  is  told  exquisitely. 
Though  almost  lost  in  the  criss-cross 
of  other  people's  lives,  it  is  distinct  and 
memorable,  like  a  tune  thrown  up 
surprisingly  from  some  vast  orchestrd 
conflict.  Mr.  Golding’s  attempt  to 
give  the  larger  impact  of  Magnolia 
Street,  its  swarming  lives,  conflicts  and 
passions,  is  effective  by  the  sheer 
gusto  of  its  attack.  "  Ram-bam-bam  ” 
goes  the  cry  along  one  side  of  the 
street  as  the  Rabbi  Shulman  advances 
with  greasy  coat,  dented  silk-hat,  long 
black  beard  and  wild  eyes ;  from  the 
other  pavement  comes  the  derisive 
shout,  ”  Who  killed  Christ  ?  ”  Such 
vital  realistic  enjoyment  of  a  scene  as 
Mr.  Golding  has  infused  into  these  six 
hundred  pages  I  have  felt  in  the  work 
of  no  recent  writer.  Yet  the  book  lacks 
something  :  what  is  it  ?  Coherence  ? 
Not  exactly ;  rather,  that  contraction 
of  the  imagination  which  will  focus  a 
scene  or  a  character  exactly.  In 
reading  Magnolia  Street  I  never  saw 
the  street  or  its  people ;  I  was  there 
perhaps,  but  I  did  not  see  them.  Mr. 
Golding,  the  showman,  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly  intruded  ;  an  occasional  wave 
of  the  hand  of  which  probably  he  was 
unaware.  (Dickens  could  be  fussy  and 
yet  not  blur  a  detail  in  his  picture.) 
At  the  end,  when  the  original  scattered 
inhabitants  are  brought  back  to  a 
Magnolia  Street  Party  in  the  large  hall. 
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Mr.  Golding’s  showman’s  hand  is 
heavy.  The  regret,  the  weariness  of 
the  writer  ending  his  long  chronicle 
has  been  unwittingly  communicated 
to  the  people  of  his  story.  But  Mag¬ 
nolia  Street  is  a  fine  perfonnance.  Such 
vitality  and  bravura  might  go  any¬ 
where. 

The  Brothers  left  me  brooding,  as  a 
dream  the  details  of  which  are  for¬ 
gotten  will  sometimes  shadow  the  mind 
all  day.  It  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  a 
story  that  keeps  its  detail  when  one 
looks  back,  but  the  mood  coming  out  of 
it,  a  mood  I  think  chiefly  of  landscape, 
is  stronger  than  any  incident  in  the 
book.  And  this  is  strange  because  the 
story  oi  The  Brothers  is  simple,  violent, 
even  melodramatic  ;  its  contrasts  and 
cruelties  could  not  be  more  directly 
conveyed.  Two  brothers  living  to¬ 
gether  on  one  of  the  Western  Isles 
murder  a  girl  whose  presence  under  the 
same  roof  tortures  them.  They  have 
previously  flogged  her  for  going  with  a 
lover,  and  possessed  her  themselves. 
That  is  not  the  whole  story,  or  anything 
like  it ;  but  the  cruelty  of  these  episodes 
has  disturbed  several  of  Mr.  Strong’s 
critics,  who  cannot  reconcile  it  with 
the  clear  beauty  of  his  prose.  I  can 
find  nothing  m  The  Brothers  that  is  not 
natural  to  the  book.  It  is,  as  I  have 
said,  a  book  of  dominating  landscape. 
Men,  animals,  sky,  land,  sea — ^they  are 
one ;  different,  but  only  in  degree. 
The  girl  Mary  stretching  herself  in 
delighted  nakedness  on  the  sands  is  a 
vivid  being  ;  so  too  is  the  little  fnsky 
calf  whom  she  leads  down  the  hill  at 
evening.  When  the  mist  comes  down 
hushing  the  activities  of  the  men  with 
its  whiteness,  it  is  the  mist  as  much  as 
the  faces  that  radiates  despair.  Mr. 
Strong  has  an  extraordinary  sense  of 
landscape,  of  animate  Nature.  You 
cannot  have  that  without  cruelty. 

I  have  no  space  to  quote  passages 


where  this  sense  of  Nature  is  most 
vivid  and  surprising — the  seal  bobbing 
up  in  the  water  silly  and  bewitched  by 
music  played  in  a  boat ;  the  sunset 
over  the  sea  where  two  drunken 
fishermen  are  pulling  up  amazingly 
golden  fish  all  round  them  ;  the  climax 
of  the  book  even,  when  the  girl  is 
rowed  out  to  sea  by  the  man  who  is 
going  to  kill  her — ^the  horror  there  is  in 
the  whole  picture.  This  quality  is 
not  only  in  particular  passages,  but  in 
every  sentence  of  the  book,  in  the 
prose  itself.  If  it  were  not  so,  the 
inadequacy  of  the  central  scenes 
(the  girl’s  flogging ;  the  conversation  of 
the  two  men  planning  to  kill  her),  the 
superiority  all  through  of  dramatic 
narrative  to  actual  drama,  and  an 
imposed  framework  of  first  and  last 
chapters  coming  full  circle,  would 
twist  proportions  out  of  the  true.  But 
in  writing  this  book,  Mr.  Strong  has 
put  a  spell  on  it ;  strange,  enchanting 
— as  it  might  be  a  picture. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 


VOLCANO,  by  Amabel  Williams-Ellis. 

Cape.  ys.  6d. 

No  single  factor  in  world  politics  is 
more  important  than  the  right  under¬ 
standing  by  England  of  Russia.  Un¬ 
less  it  were  a  right  understanding  by 
Russia  of  her  spiritual  opposite, 
England.  What  is  happening  in  Russia 
is  a  challenge  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  more  especially  to  England — since 
individualism  is  the  very  meaning  of 
English  political  faith,  and  Russian 
Communism,  at  least  in  its  present 
form,  is  the  denial  of  individualism. 
It  is  possible  that  within  no  uncertain 
future  the  rulers  of  Russia  will  make 
good  their  promise  to  produce  for  the 
mass  of  the  people  a  higher  standard  of 
living  than  exists  in  any  capitalist 
country.  If  England — while  preserving 
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her  soul  alive — cannot  put  up  as  good  a  sense  of  diffei 
show  for  her  own,  what  happens  next  ?  Russian  mind  s 
In  the  meantime,  we  understand  Russia  Happy  Ending 
as  little  as  the  Bolshevik  leaders  under¬ 
stand  England.  Any  book  that  can 
bring  us  within  feeling  distance  of  the 
Russian  reality  is  supremely  valuable. 

The  historian,  the  reporter,  give  us  the 
dry  bones  :  "  Reconstructed  skeleton 
of  Russian  dinosaur.”  The  artist  alone 
can  bring  the  creature  alive. 

These  stories  are  remarkable  for  the 
quality  of  the  imagination  displayed  in 
them.  Mrs.  Williams-Ellis's  mind  moves 
in  a  strange  world  with  apparent  ease, 
and  yet  without  losing  sight  of  its 
strangeness.  The  vision  is  a  double  one 
— she  describes  an  unfamiliar  setting  as 
if  she  were  a  native  and  as  if  she  were 
seeing  it  for  the  first  time.  The  result  is 
an  amazing  sharpness  and  clearness — 
there  are  no  guesses.  In  the  same  way 
the  effort  she  makes  to  get  under  the 
skin  of  the  Russian  mind  is  better  than 
a  guess.  For  moments  she  has  felt  that 
mind  working,  and  it  is  without 
ftimbling  that  she  sets  it  to  work  again 
in  Volcano.  In  "  Comrade  Spetz”,  which 
is  i^erhaps  the  best  story  in  the  book, 
she  marks  the  differences  between 
Russian  and  English  by  looking  at 
Lydia  Rosenstein  through  the  mind  of 
the  young  Englishman,  Pierce.  A 
mining  engineer  by  training,  he  comes 
to  Russia  to  do  famine  relief  work  and 
is  half  persuaded,  half  jumped  into 
helping  to  re-start  a  derelict  coal  mine. 

The  difficulties  that  confront  him  and 
the  half-starved  miners  would  be  in¬ 
surmountable  without  that  grain  of 
faith  which  is  creating  the  new  Russia 
from  the  dead  body  of  the  old.  In  the 
end  Pierce  is  marked  for  life  by  the 
effort  he  has  made  for  this  country 
which  takes  his  labours  and  his  Lydia’s 
life  with  the  same  unnoticing  arrogance. 

In  "  Those  High  School  Children  ”  and 
“  On  the  Banks  of  the  River  ”  the 


AN  INTRODUCTION 
TO  FRENCH 
PAINTING 

By  ALAN  CLUTTON-BROCK 


Mr.  Clutton-Brock.  the  son  of  Arthur 
Guttoo-Brock.  the  noted  critic,  has 
written  in  this  book  a  simple  introduction 
to  the  wonders  of  French  art.  covering 
the  entire  field  with  extraordinary  skill 
in  a  very  brief  compass.  The  plan  and 
scope  of  the  volume  make  it  ideal  for 
students  who  expect  to  pursue  the  sub¬ 
ject  further,  and  should  prove  invaluable 
to  all  who  visit  France.  The  illustrations 
are  carefully  chosen  to  illuminate  various 
points  raised, and  altogether. an  excellent 
conspectus  is  furnished.  Mr.  Clutton- 
Brock  is  on  the  art  staff  of  the  London 
Times,  where  his  articles  attract  wide¬ 
spread  attention. 


At  all  Bookshops,  8/6  net. 

CHAPMAN  8t  HALL,  LTD. 
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%  Start  You 

Cannot  Stop 
Reading  It 

Of  the  1 0,000  readers  of  World’s 
Press  News,  an  amazing  propor¬ 
tion  write  to  say  that  not  only  do 
they  read  it  every  week  from 
cover  to  cover  but  they  feel  it 
is  Indispensable  to  them.  This 
reader  enthusiasm  has  been  built 
up  by  news,  nev^  and  nothing 
but  news.  It  is  read  by  every¬ 
body  connected  with  literature, 
journalism  and  publicity,  and  once 
read  it  is  always  read.  Send  for 
a  specimen  copy. 


Free  Specimen  Coupon 

The  Publisher, 

World’s  Press  News . 1932. 

Ludgate  House, 

110  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.C.4. 

I  am  not  a  regular  reader  of  World’s 
Press  Newt.  Send  me  a  specimen  copy 
free  of  charge  without  any  obligation  on 
my  part. 

Name . . 

Address . 


MISOGYNY  OVER  THE  WEEK¬ 
END,  by  Ronald  McNair  Scott. 

Macmillan.  6s. 

WOODEN  SWORDS,  by  Jacques 

Deval.  Seeker,  js.  6d. 

RUMOUR  AT  NIGHTFALL,  by 

Graham  Greene.  Heinemann.  ys.td. 
I  FOUND  nothing  in  any  one  of  these 
three  novels  to  rouse  me  to  enthusiasm. 
Each,  it  can  be  said,  has  virtues  of  its 
own  ;  of  obvious  faults  Wooden  Swords 
has  the  fewest. 

Mr.  Scott,  I  feel,  has  attempted 
something  beyond  his  immediate  powers 
of  achievement — a  week-end  novel 
without  a  plot  worth  mentioning, 
wherein  the  action,  if  such  it  can  be 
called,  is  reflected  in  the  series  of  con¬ 
versations  arising  between  his  charac¬ 
ters.  They  are  interesting,  sometimes 
amusing,  conversations,  and  the  same 
might  be  said  of  the  characters  whom 
he  makes  responsible  for  them  if  only 
those  characters  could  be  seen  more 
clearly.  Yet  his  book  somehow  lacks 
the  conviction  of  life.  Ideas  there  are 
in  plenty,  and  scholarship,  to  provide 
a  background  for  wit  and  ripe  discourse 
with  misogyny  in  one  form  or  another 
as  their  centre.  But  the  conversations 
tend,  regrettably,  to  be  too  serious  and 
pedantic,  the  characters  do  not  emerge 
as  they  should  through  the  medium  of 
their  utterance,  and  wit,  the  essential 
ingredient  if  a  book  of  this  nature  is  to 
succeed,  displays  its  fires  altc^ether 
too  rarely.  Nevertheless  it  makes  good 
reading,  and  it  is  a  change  to  meet  with 
so  many  real  ideas  on  so  many  subjects 
in  a  novel  of  the  present  day. 

Ideas  of  a  very  different  kind  (that 
is,  schemes  for  malingering)  are  among 
the  chief  delights  of  Wooden  Swords,  a 
translation  of  a  book  which,  its  pub¬ 
lisher  claims,  has  put  the  French 
nation  into  an  acute  state  of  mirth. 
That  seems  to  me  a  probable  exaggera¬ 
tion,  unless,  indeed,  there  is  something 
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here  readily  appreciable  by  the  French 
mind  but  subtle  beyond  my  English 
taste.  These  adventures  and  mis¬ 
adventures  of  a  soldier  in  the  French 
Service  of  Supplies  (aptly  abbreviated 
S.O.S.)  afford  as  delightful  a  portrait 
of  a  literary  jackanapes,  condemned  by 
infirmity  to  remain  behind  the  lines, 
as  one  would  find  in  a  month  of  Sun¬ 
days  ;  and  the  story  is  well  told,  with 
whimsicality  and  a  humour  which 
never  oversteps  restraint .  In  a  different 
field  it  might  form  a  counterpart  to 
C.  E.  Montague’s  inimitable  rabbits 
portrayed  in  Fiery  Particles,  but  for 
the  absence  on  the  present  hero's  part 
of  any  desire  for  glory  and  honours, 
and  in  the  present  writer’s  treatment 
of  Montague’s  cruel  irony.  But 
M.  Deval  is  plainly  seeking  to  offer  a 
different  sort  of  amusement,  in  present¬ 
ing  this  patriot  in  spectacles,  from  that 
at  which  Montague  was  aiming.  Here 
is  amusement  pure  and  simple,  with 
only  the  rarest  glance  by  the  way  at 
the  serious  aspects  of  the  War.  My 
only  complaint  is  that  there  is  too  little 
of  such  excellent  fun  in  so  bulky  a 
volume,  and  that  the  translator,  pre¬ 
sumably  American,  would  make  so 
poor  a  showing  in  a  spelling  bee. 

Mr.  Graham  Greene  is  a  clever  writer 
— I  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  too 
clever,  though  he  may  succeed  in 
persuading  others  into  accepting  im¬ 
probabilities  as  he  has  clearly  per¬ 
suaded  himself.  Here  is  a  story  in  an 
admirable  setting  of  the  changes  of 
heart  in  two  journalistic  friends,  each 
interested  in  a  different  way  in  a  woman 
whose  character  is  jKKjrly  presented. 
One  of  them  loves  her  from  the  first 
and  marries  her  within  forty-eight 
hours,  only  to  die  because  the  pride 
of  his  fellow  countryman  is  affronted 
by  the  Spanish  military  authorities 
occupied  in  catching  an  outlaw.  The 
other,  in  a  mood  of  revulsion,  finds 


that  he,  too,  loves  the  Senorita  Monti 
and  is  accepted  over  his  friend’s  dead 
body.  This  in  itself  is  bad  enough,  did 
not  Mr.  Greene  make  other  incidental 
demands  on  our  credulity,  such  as  that 
Crane  and  the  Senorita,  each  ignorant 
of  the  other’s  tongue,  could  after  a 
lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  converse 
on  love  with  a  thoroughness  that  would 
do  credit  to  a  philosopher.  Mr.  Greene’s 
whole  method  is  trying  as  well,  con¬ 
sisting  as  it  does  of  an  over-elaboration 
of  mental  and  psychological  processes, 
which  are  valuable  assets  to  an  author 
but  can  only  be  sparingly  used  for 
success.  As  it  is,  they  not  only  bore 
the  reader  and  weary  him  almost  to 
exhaustion,  but  they  also  retard  in 
the  reader’s  mind  the  pace  of  the 
action  throughout  the  book.  Rumour 
at  Nightfall  is  over- weighted  with 
these  psychological  vapourings. 

John  Linnell. 
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To  THE  Editor,  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, 

It  was  with  great  regret  that  I  read  one  item  in  the  “  Notes 
on  Contributors  ”  which  are  such  an  asset  to  the  Fortnightly 
Review.  I  refer  to  your  description  of  Sir  James  Jeans  as 
“  the  man  who  made  science  a  best-seller.”  I  note,  and  make 
allowances  for  the  fact,  that  you  only  refer  to  his  “  reputation  ” 
as  such.  But  surely.  Sir,  a  review  of  the  standing  of  the 
Fortnightly  should  be  above  such  designations  as  this,  even  if 
they  are  merely,  or  as  in  this  case  obviously,  quoted.  Granted 
that  Sir  James  Jeans  has^  as  Americans  would  say,  “  put 
science  on  the  map  ”,  still  that  is  not  his  chief  or  only  claim 
to  distinction,  still  less  the  kind  of  recommendation  to  appeal 
to  readers  of  the  Fortnightly  Review.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  at 
least,  that  those  who  read  the  brilliant  article  from  his  pen 
in  the  pages  of  your  January  number  are  sufficiently  well 
acquainted  with  his  reputation,  if  not  with  his  actual  works, 
in  the  field  of  pure  science,  beside  which  his  more  popular 
writings,  excellent  as  they  doubtless  are,  pale  into  comparative 
insignificance.  It  is  w'ell  that  he  has  been  able  by  his  industry 
to  popularise  such  abstruse  subjects  as  astronomy  and  cos¬ 
mology.  But  I  submit  that  his  work  in  pure  science  and  the 
writings  to  which  it  has  given  rise  will  surely  keep  his  name 
alive,  long  after  his  popular  works  are  forgotten. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  I  am  glad  to  say,  the  Fortnightly 
Review  has  refused  to  cater  to  those  tasces  whose  titillation  is 
apparently  the  ambition  of  its  more  commercially-minded 
contemporaries,  daily  and  otherwise.  Others  besides  myself, 
I  am  sure.  Sir,  have  appreciated  this  defence  of  the  citadel  of 
the  higher  thought  so  well  represented  in  your  pages  against 
the  encroaching  tide  of  popularism  ;  indeed,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that,  hitherto,  the  Fortnightly  has  been  blameless  in 
this  respect,  the  incidence  on  this  one  occasion  would  doubt- 
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less  have  come  as  less  of  a  shock.  If  I  may  presume  to  speak 
as  representative  in  any  way  of  the  vast  majority  of  your 
readers,  I  might  say,  perhaps,  that  they  are  likely  to  regard  a 
repetition  of  such  popularisation  rather  in  the  light  of  an 
affront  to  their  intelligence  than  as  a  feature  to  be  commended. 
At  the  same  time,  were  it  not  for  my  long-standing  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  and  deep  respect  for  the  Fortnightly ^  I  should  not 
now  be  so  anxious  concerning  what  in  itself  is  a  small  enough 
thing,  but  possibly  also  a  straw  in  the  wind  indicative  of  a 
regrettable  tendency. 


Yours  etc., 

John  Stainforth, 

Carfax, 

Goodhart  Way, 

West  Wickham,  Kent. 


January  15th,  1932. 


To  THE  Editor,  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, 

As  an  old  subscriber  to  the  Fortnightly  Review^  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  you  on  your  new  cover,  both  from  the 
point  of  design  and  colour.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  confess 
it,  the  drab  grey  of  your  previous  cover  seemed  to  me  out 
of  harmony  with  the  liveliness  of  its  contents.  Orange  is  a 
cheerful  and  virile  colour,  striking  a  nice  balance  between 
the  grey  of  unimaginative  orthodoxy  and  the  red  of  dangerous 
enthusiasms. 

May  the  Fortnightly  continue  to  uphold  its  standard  of 
impartiality  in  the  difficult  problems  that  confront  the 
nation  ! 

Yours  etc., 

Gertrude  Panton, 

91,  Oakley  Street, 

S.W.3. 


